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Confronting Change 


new ^ompennveness 


. By John Vinocar 

inlernaxional Herald tribune 

•SEOUL — Jaefl Engineering Co. 
Ltd. saw the' Asian crisis as an open- 
ing to cut its dependence on South 
Korea’s chaebol, the country’s 
massive conglomerates that can hold 
the power oflife'Ordeato over small 
and medium-sized businesses. .With 
half its sales generated by chaebol, 
Jaefl decided rad times were the right 
time to push ib own products and 
brands. ’ ' - 

Tthit on a greatidea; Produce a one- 
person washing machine! about the 
size of a hotel room mini bar, that 
would fit unobtrusively into Asia’s 
tiny apartments. "Perfect for socles 
and panties,” said Jaefl’s chairman, 
Yoon Chung Mok, with something 


there is increased thought going into 
such ideas as a regional economic 
community, an Asian Monetary Fund 
or a yen zone that would complement 
the development of both the euro and 
- North American Free Trade Agree- 
ment and bring Asians, at the least, 
into more direct control over the com- 
petitive monetary aspects of their 
economies. 

In the shortterm, the ultimate com- 
petitive weapon would be a currency 
devaluation by either China or Japan. 
China has said it will not cheapen its 

: Second of two articles : - 

currehcy- But aless expensive yen has 
its backers is Tokyo, whore it is also 
acknowledged mat a devaluation 
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and towels, could wait until the week- 
end and the larger coin-operated 
washing machines found in most 
housing ’ developments’ laundxy' 
rooms, he explained. 

The new washer, sold under the, 
Kaiser brand, is coming to market at a 
price equivalent to $120 or $130 a 
unit. And die competition? Mr. Yoon 
was asked. 

“China,” be said. Mr. Yoon 
looked a bit concerned. ' 

Jaefl’s circumstances describe how 
some Asian businesses are dying to 
respond to an economic crisis that, 
with its grief ami failure, has also 
brought. a new measure of openness 
and initiative. Although foere~are 
doubts about the pace and degree of 
economic restructuring on the scale of 
individual countries, Asians are how 
analyzing with greater frankness 
where they stand against the cam- 
petition and how they can respond to 
the challenge j&bmkEm'aevr bust- • 


feet in other Asian countries , notably 
Sotnh Korea. 

“As things stand now, it’s fair to 
say Asia will come out of - this a 
stronger competitor,” said Robert 
Alan Feldman, managing director and 
chief economist of Morgan Stanley 
Dean Witter in Tokyo. It was his firm, 
in a guide to investors less than a year 
before the onset of the crisis in 1997, 
that listed only 34 Asian companies as 
having “a sustainable global compet- 
itive advantage.” compared with more 
than 200 in the rest of the world. 

“Now there ? s a beam' understand- 
ing of economic checks and bal- 
ances.” he said. “It’s been learned 
that very high levels of in vestment are 
no guarantee of good growth. Asia 
and Japan broke down in the efficient 
use of capital You can say the re- 
lation between the Asian notion of 
harmony and competition is stfll.be- 

mg adjusted. In Japan, time may be 

• — 


The response goejj bey Mri&e re- 
modeling erf economies where fcapital 
allocation too often meant outmoded 
government intervention, favoritism 
and banking or company decisions 
based on factors that fed little to do 
with making a return on investment. 
Although little concrete action has 
taken place on an Asia-wide scale. 


. : Oretafiv toe irictme is still mixed. 
Goring aptowm market share or 
investors’ confidence is not simple. If 
South Korea, says that these days it 
has nine new small businesses for 
every bankruptcy, companies like 
Jaefl can complain that mere is still 
more mor»ey available for the chaebol 

See ASIA, Page 10 
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WTO Failure Adds to Woes, but Signs Are Mixed 


By Seth Faison 

/^Yiwi Times Strvta: ' 

-' SHANGHAI — China’s exports fell 
7.9 percent in the first quarter, official 
media ann ounced Monday, revealing an 
area of weakness in an economy also 
.troubled by feeble domestic demand. 

, 1 Econ o mists are anxiously watching 
-v' : . 'for signs that Asia’s second jagg ecop- 
t ’yi’jomy may fell into the (townward aural 
■ -that Kay polled in many of its neighbors. 

‘ ;Bui China’s signs are mixed. 

\d- m . Imparts grew H.b percent in the first 

iM quarter, while the overall economy 
. ^grew 8.3 percent, bolstered by heavy 
|j§?J 'Stale spending on infrastroctnre proj- 
lects. Despite worldwide concern that 
H [China may be forced to devalue its 
.-currency, tire yuan,econonusts who fol- 
Hf ’-low China closely say that ft is highly 
Wr '.unlikely that Beijing will devalue this 
-year, even with failing exports. 

! The trade figures were released as 
• [business executives in Ghira expressed 
■disappointment at the country’s frilureto 
IwSnrwnberdiip m the World Trade Or- 
Igaosudon during the wsit last week to 
•Washington by Prime Minister Zhn 
3tongji, a setback appareapyaaosed more 
■by American politics than by senous 
■-.'differences among trade negotiators. 
r ?-' Mr. Zho, China’s strongest advocate 
: of reform, may now be vulnerable to 
•critics in Beijing who opposed njttaflg 
.‘significant concessions that would open 


dia reported positively on the WTO 
negotiations, stressing secondary agree- 
ments that were made, and the com- 
mitment by Washington and Beijing to 
reach agreement on WIT) membership 
by the end of the year. 

The fall in exports was caused prin- 
cipally by weaker demand from Europe, 
Chinese officials said, citing a 9.1 per- 
cent fed in exports to Europe in the first 
two months of toe year. In contrast, 
exports to the United States grew by 8.4 
percent in the first quarter. 

“China's exports to the European 
Union do not look promising in the first 
half of this year,” said Sun Zhenyu, the 
deputy foreign trade minister. “The 
launch of the euro -has created more 
competition to Chinese exports.” 

Mr! Sun said the euro’s decline 
agains t the dollar by roughly 9 percent 
since toe 11 -nation European currency 
was created Jan. 1 had depressed de- 
mand for Chinese goods in the Euro- 
pean Union. . . 

See CHINA, Page 14 
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Foreign Ministers 
Tell NATO to Help 
Kosovars in Hiding 

They Hold Milosevic Responsible 
For Fate of Those Still in Province 


Dwid BmcUi/Thr Anodacd Pm) 

Refugees from Kosovo jostling at the head of a line for bread Monday in 
Kukes, Albania. Tens of thousands have fled there to escape war at home. 


By Barry James 

fiuemarionat Herald Tribune 

BRUSSELS — The foreign ministers 
of NATO countries declared Monday, 
in their bluntest terms yet, that they held 
Slobodan Milosevic, the Yugoslav pres- 
ident, responsible for the fate of thou- 
sands of ethnic Albanians believed to be 
hiding from Serbs in Kosovo, and they 
directed NATO's military wing to de- 
vise a plan to assist them. 

It was not clear what options might 
emerge from toe military planners. In 
the past, alliance officials have said that 
low-altitude air drops of food would 
expose allied aircraft to anti-aircraft fire 
and that there would be no guarantee 
that toe aid would reach refugees, per- 
haps falling into the hands of Serbian 
forces instead. 

The U.S. secretary of state. Made- 
leine Albright, said in Brussels that 
there might be as many as 7 00,000 
homeless civilians inside Kosovo seek- 
ing to escape from Serbs. 

In addition, Javier Solana Madariaga, 
the NATO secretary-genera], made it 
clear that, because of toe widespread 
destruction of homes and infrastructure, 
international institutions and allied na- 
tions — “the international communi- 
ty.’ ’ as he put it — would be committed 
to a long-term rebuilding project inside 


Kosovo once the Yugoslav province 
was safe enough for refugees to return. 

Heavy fighting continued along the 
Albanian frontier with Kosovo on Mon- 
day night A Reuters television pro- 
ducer said heavy explosions were heard 
all day around the Albanian village of 
Tropoje. 

Belgrade said it intercepted an in- 
cursion by ethnic Albanians and had 
killed some ISO " terrorists. *’ 

Albania said Serb forces had shelled 
villages and border posts and called on 
NATO to retaliate. 

Reuters quoted military observers in 
Skopje, the Macedonian capital, as say- 
ing toe fighting appeared to be triggered 
by attempts by toe Kosovo Liberation 
Army to resupply units in Kosovo. 

The observers said toe guerrillas were 
far from defeated and were holing up in 
the mountains of Kosovo, coming down 
to harass, intimidate and ambush 
Serbs. 

In a joint statement from 19 NATO 
foreign ministers, toe alliance declared 
Monday that NATO “will hold Pres- 
ident Milosevic and toe Belgrade lead- 
ership responsible for the well-being of 
all civilians in Kosovo.” 

In what amounted to a threat to pur- 
sue war crimes prosecutions if enough 

Sec KOSOVO, Page 6 


Yugoslavia Seeks Union With Russia and Belarus 
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ANSWERING THE CALL — Kosovo Liberation Army recruits training in northern Albania in 
a photo released Monday. Hundreds of Albanian-Americans are beaded to join the rebels. Page 4. 

On a Train, Death Rains From Sky 


By Steven Erianger 

Nmv York Times Service 

' GRDELICA. Serbia — No one knew the names of 
the dead. 

They were not locals, just strangers passing through 
on the Belmade-to-Skopje train. No. 393, at about 
11:45 on Monday morning. 

They were unlucky, it seems, to be in this par- 
ticularly spectacular gorge, on this particular bridge, in 
this particular train, at this particular time, when death 
dropped down unseen from a cloudy sky. 

In its expanding air war, NATO warplanes bombed 
two bridges Monday morning over the Juzna Morava 
River, one highway, one railway, a narrow structure of 
steel girders painted a dull gray. The train, five cars 
pulled by a bright red, white and Woe engine, was on 


toe bridge, and the missile cut it in half. 

At least nine people were killed, said toe police at 
the scene, and at least 16 others, badly wounded, were 
brought to a hospital in nearby Leskovac. At least two 
planes were heard, a police sergeant said, but they 
could not be seen above the clouds. The bridge was hit 
and then the train itself, he said. 

“The bastards attacked the train.' ’ he said through a 
translator. “Now go away. I don’t want to tear English 
anymore.” 

NATO officials said in Brussels on Monday that toe 
alliance bad targeted toe bridges here, about 300 
kilometers (200 miles) south of Belgrade, on what it 
considers an important supply route into Kosovo. But 
the deaths they put to another accident of war. 

See TRAIN, Page 6 


By Michael Dobbs 

Washington Past Service 

BELGRADE — The Yugoslav Parliament voted 
unanimously Monday to seek a political union with 
Russia and Belarus, in what appeared to be a largely 
symbolic attempt to gain support from toe Slavic 
world in resisting the NATO bombing campaign. 

While there has been much talk about Serbian- 
Russiau friendship over toe centuries, toe vote flew in 
the face of a fiercely independent Y ugoslav tradition in 
relations with its larger Slavic brother. Yugoslavia's 

Washington warns Moscow not to aid Serbs. 

Anti-U.S. feeling rises in Russia. Page 6. 

former Communist ruler. Marshal Tito, broke with his 
Soviet patrons in 1948 and devoted much of his career 
to resisting calls from Moscow for closer ties. 

Serbian officials depicted the proposed alliance 
with Russia and Belarus as a psychological lift for 
Serbs in their struggle with toe North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization over Kosovo. The prime minister. Mirko 
Marjanovic, described the vote as “yet another way to 
resist the NATO aggression.” 

Both houses of toe Yugoslav Parliament passed toe 
motion for union to standing ovations without a dis- 
senting vote. 

In toe Chamber of Citizens, toe lower house. 110 
deputies voted for toe measure, none voted against and 
five abstained. 

In the Chamber of the Republic, 26 deputies voted 
for, none against and one abstained, the Yugoslav 
press agency said. 

President Slobodan Milosevic of Yugoslavia wrote 
to President Boris Yeltsin of Russia on Sunday to 
formally request membership in the alliance. 

While Russian officials welcomed the application, 
they appeared to be in no huny to take action on it. 
Foreign Minister Igor Ivanov of Russia said that the 
matter would require detailed study. He said last week 
that NATO operations against Yugoslavia would 
probably be over before toe country could be included 
in an expanded union. 

Concluded in 1 997 after lengthy haggling, toe union 
between Russia and Belarus has remained largely a 
dead letter, in part because of toe very different 
personalities of Mr. Yeltsin and President Alexander 

See SLAVS, Page 6 
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AGENDA 

Judge Rules Mistrial in McDongal Case 

A jury in Arkansas on Monday ac- it deadlocked on two charges of crim- 
quitted Susan McDongal, a central fig- inal contempt leading a federal judge 
ure in the Whitewater case, of ob- to declare a mistrial, 
stniction char ges brought by toe in- The mistrial was viewed as a stun- 
depeodeat counsel Kenneth Stair. But fling setback for Mr. Stair. Page 3. 

Pulitzer Prizes Won by Post and Times 


The Dollar 
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Swedish Official Resigns 
In Dispute Over Tax Policy 


Mmi per pound ana per turn. 


+ 165.67 


10.339.51 


percent dange 
+ 1.63% 


The Pulitzer Prize for public-ser- 
vice journalism was swarded Monday 
to The Washington Post for a series of 
articles abontreckiess gunplay by city 
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affair with Monica Lewinsky. 

In toe arts, Michael Cunningham 
won far his novel “The Hours,” and 
thepoetry prize went to Mark Strand. 
Tne general nonfiction prize was 
ing or supervision. • - - v • awarded to John McPhee for ‘ ‘Annals 

The raize for national reporting of the Former World,'* and the bi- 
went to Tl» New Ywk Times staff and , ography prize went to “Lindbergh." 
notably Jeff Cterto for a series that A. Scott Bog’s book about toe Axner- 
disclosed sales of U.S. technology to ican aviator.Charies Lindbergh. The 
China despite national security risks, history prize was given to “Gotham: A 

The prize for commentary went to History ofNew York Cily to 1898” by 
Maureen Dowd of the Times far bet Edwin Burrows and Mike Wallace, 
columns on President Bill Clinton’s Details on Page 3. 
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By Tom Buerkle 

Inumationa) Herald Tribune 

Finance Minister Erik As brink of 
Sweden resigned Monday, shaking the 
government by exposing a disagree- 
ment over economic policy just two 
days before the annual budget an- 
nouncement. 

Mr. Asbrink coupled his move with 
criticism of the prime minister, Goran 
jpersson, saying Mr. Persson had over- 
ridden a cabinet decision in favor of 
tight budget policies by hinting at sig- 
nificant tax cuts in a television interview 
over the weekend. 

"I’m resigning because I feel I no 
longer have the foil confidence of the 
prime minister,” Mr. Asbrink said. 

The bitter felling ont between toe 
government’s two leading figures was 


an extraordinary event in a country’ 
where consensus normally rules in pol- 
itics. It indicated deep disarray over 
economic policy similar to that in Ger- 
many at a time many Swedish business 
leaders are blaming toe country 's tax 
rates — the highest in the developed 
world — for an exodus of entrepreneurs 
and companies from Sweden. 

The resignation also triggered spec- 
ulation about the possibility of an early 
general election. The next election nor- 
mally would not be held until 2003. 

The Social Democrats, to which Mr. 
Persson belongs, scored their worst re- 
sult in nearly 70 years in toe general 
election last year. They retained power 
only with the support of toe ex-com- 
munist Left Party and toe environmen- 

See SWEDEN, Page 14 
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The Other African Diaspora / Lost Tribes in South Asia 

Asian Blacks ’ Unique Past Is Ever Present 


By Kenneth J. Cooper 

Washington Post Service 


J AMBUR, TnHia — In this neat, dust-swept 
hamlet on India’s northwestern coast, a group 
of people called Siddis speak the same Gu- 
jarati language and eat the same flavorfoi food 
as other villagers, but nevertheless stand out 
Up the coast and across die border in Karachi, 
Pakistan’s largest city, a similarly distinct group 
called Sbeedis live jammed together down a narrow 
lane behind a blue metal gate. They stage spirited 
donkey cart races on weekends and primarily speak 
Baluchi, the language of a neighboring province. 

And off the southern tip of the Indian sub- 
continent in Sri Lanka, a group known as kaffirs live 
simply in thatch-roofed houses set among palm 
trees on the western coast integrated with other Sri 
Lankans but noticeably different 

The Siddis, Sbeedis and kaffirs do not know 
about each other, and only a few of their educated 
countrymen know who they are or where they came 
from. But even in a part of the world where most 
people have dark skin, these South Asians stand out: 
They are unquestionably of African descent 
The Siddis. Sbeedis and kaffirs axe among the lost 
tribes of Africa, descended from slaves, servants 
and soldiers brought from East Africa over the 
centuries, first by Arab traders and later by Por- 
tuguese and British colonizers. Considered a racial 
epithet in countries such as South Africa, “kaffir” 
has no such connotation in South Asia. 

Most of die world’s African diaspora lives in the 
Americas, descendants of slaves transported from 
West Africa in a brutally efficient trade dial lasted 
more than three centuries, ending in the 1800s. 
Although the East African slave trade began earlier, 
it was conducted on a much smaller and less de- 
humanizing scale, leaving barely noticed pockets of 
African Asians from Iran to Sri Lanka who retain 
their racial identity despite some intermarriage. 

These groups are small, ranging from the hun- 
dreds to tens of thousands. Though they have not 
experienced racial strife or systematic discrimi- 
nation. most live in poor, isolated communities 
because they remain outside social networks that 
generate economic opportunity. 

In addition to physical features — some Sri 
Lankan kaffirs wear braids or Afro hairstyles, for 
instance — they have retained remnants of their 
African heritage in dance, music and speech. 

“They have their own culture. They are rec- 
ognized as Africans,” said Vijay Gupta, a retired 
professor of African studies, referri ng to the Siddis. 

South Asians of African descent exhibit little of 
the African consciousness of the kind that black 
Americans and West Indians have cultivated since 
the 1 960s. With little education and less international 
contact, most know only that their enslaved ancestors 
came from somewhere in Africa a long time ago. 

“I don't know anything about Africa,” con- 
fessed Ismail Ahmadbhai, a hereditary Siddi leader 
who completed seven years of schooling. “I’ve 
wanted to visit many times.” 

Nevertheless, many express pride in their culture. 
G. Maria Jasintha, a Sri I-anlcan who married into 
the Sinhalese e thnic majority, beamed when she 
talked about being a member of a small kaffir 
chorale that performs African songs in a creolized 
Portuguese. 

South Asians of African descent are most wide- 
spread in India. Gujarat’s Siddis are Muslims but 



Asghar Aliy second from left, a member of the national soccer team, and the boy in 
the center are among the Pakistanis of African descent known as Sheedis. 


are oddly classified as an indigenous tribe under a 
state law that defines lower castes in the religious 
hierarchy of India's Hindu majority. 

And, like a caste, they have a traditional oc- 
cupation: collecting firewood. Some here in Jambur 
and the nearby town of Talala have become drivers 
or shopkeepers. Overall, it is not a prosperous 
community. 

“We are very poor, very unhappy. The gov- 
ernment has done nothing for us,” said Mr. Ah- 
madbhai, who ranks among the relatively prosperous 
by earning $12,000 a year from his mango farm. 

Embracing a genetic theory, of African athletic 
superiority that would inflame American sensib- 
ilities, the government's Sports Authority has for 
more than a decade recruited Siddi youths in a bid to 
improve India’s dismal record in international com- 
petition. The strategy has not worked, partly be- 
cause most recruits do not complete their athletic 
training. “Their motivational level is so low that as 
soon as they’re offered a job, they're ready to go,” 
explained Rachana Govii. who has been involved in 
the recruitment program since it began in 1987. 

L ocally, Siddis are known for lively holiday 
performances of the African-style 
“dhamla” dance to rhythms pounded on 
distinctive drums. The history is murky, but 
Muslim traders appear to have brought the Siddis to 
India in waves, in the 15th and 17th centuries. 

The group’s came derives from the Arabic word 
“sayyid,” a Muslim tide of respect. Mr. Gupta said 
it is an Indian custom to confer an exaggerated-title 
upon people of low status. 

- Up the Arabian Sea coast from Gujarat, 
Pakistan’s Sbeedis originally settled in desert areas 
where they were brought centuries ago by Arab 
traders. Some Sheedis still live there, in the Makran 


in the southern part 


Before Pakistan was carved out of British co- 
lonial Tnttia in 1947, other Sheedis migrated to what 
was then the small port town of Karachi and took 
jobs as laborers. 

The number of African Pakistanis is not clear. 
Like India’s Siddis, they are Muslims and perform 
African dance and music. 

The urban Sheedis are not as uniformly poor as the 
rural Siddis. In the 1970s, a man whose mother was 
a Sheedi served as a cabinet minister. Education and 
a strong motivation to overcome past deprivation 
have contributed to the group’s upward mobility. 

“We are educated, not like Sheedis in other 
areas,” said Yar M uhammad, a journalist. "They 
were oppressed in Balu chistan. They were treated 
like slaves in the Makran area. They have that in 
their psychology.” 

In Sri T anlca, kaffirs “are almo st absorbed into 
the local society, but their ethnic features are vis- 
ible,” said KLD. Parana vi tana, an anthropologist 
who has studied the kaffirs. “They are poor. The 
majority are not employed. Those employed in 
public sendee are ill educated.” 

Their name apparently derives from the fact that 
most are Catholics; “kaffir” is an Arabic word that 
denotes someone who is not a Muslim. 

According to Mr. Parana vitana, Portuguese sea- 
farers carried the first kaffirs to what was then 
Ceylon in the 1500s, most likely from Mozambique. 
Later, British colonists brought others to fight 
against, Ceylonese-armiey 1 b “kaffir regiments/ ■ 

That history was unfamiliar to Mrs. Jasintha’s 
uncle, 'M. JoseptrEtfas ; aretire d village offidal-who 
said he does no£ know much about his ancestry and 
spends little time thinking about Africa. "Now," 
Mr. Elias said, “we are Sri Lankans.” 


Trans-Pacific Exemption Sought for Boeing’s 777 


By Matthew L. Wald 

New York Tima Service 


WASHINGTON — Boeing Co. and 
four airlines are seeking an exemption 
from U.S. government rules that would 
allow the company’s 777 jet to fly 
farther from land. The purpose is to 
allow the plane, which has two engines, 
to fly across the Pacific Ocean even 
when emergency airfields along die 
route are closed by bad weather. 

The effort has created a dispute with 
Airbus Industrie, the European plane- 
malting consortium that is Boeing's only 
major competitor and a proponent of 
four-engine planes. 

The issue also is f 

to re-evaluate whether it is sou appro- 
priate to set safety rules governing 
oceanic flights based on the number of 
engines a plane has. 

“I’m not so sure that makes a lot of 
sense.” Chet Ekstrand, a Boeing vice 
president, said of the rules. “The vast 
majority of reasons for diverting have 
nothing to do with engines . ’ ’ 

The most frequent reasons for diver- 


sions, Mr. Ekstrand said are due to 
passenger illness. 

Delta Air Lines, Continental Airlines. 
American Airlines and United Air Lines 
asked the Federal Aviation Adminis- 
tration last month for die change, which 
would allow the 777 jets to make flights 
of up to nearly three-and-a-half hours 
from emergency airfields instead of the 
current three-hour limit. The agency is 
considering the idea. 

“There is a level of safety afforded by 
180 minutes today,” Tom McSweeay, 
tbe agency’s associate administrator for 
aircraft certification, said 
Bat John Leahy, senior vice president 
for sales at Airbus, said in a recent 
briefing for Wall Street analysts that 
twin-engine planes might be adequate 
for the Atlantic but not the Pacific. 

“If you lose an engine on a quad you 
have an annoying situation,’ ’ Mr. Leahy 
said “If you lose an engine on a twin, 
you have an emergency.” 

The pilots union at American Air- 
lines, the Allied Pilots Association, has 
asked the agency to reject the request, or 
at least to hold public hearings on it The 


union said that the farther from an airport 
an airplane gets, tire greater tire risk. 

“The pilot has interests coincident 
with the passenger’s," said Richard La- 
voy, president of the union. “We’re on 
board with them, not sitting in either a 
government office or a corporate office, 
calculating risk.” 

But a larger onion, tbe Air Line Pilots 
Association, backs the change, partly 
because the airlines are volunteering to 
take a variety of other steps to reduce 
risk. For example, the airlines have 
agreed to eliminate rules that let planes 
fly even if a fuel gauge is broken or if the 
auxiliary power, unit, an extra jet engine 
for malting electricity, is not working. 

Before the jet era, the aviation agency 
required two-engine planes to stay within 
an hour's flying time of a suitable air- 
field, but in 1985, accepting the airlines* 
arguments that jets fail only one-tenth as 
often as piston engines, the agency ex- 
tended that to up to two hours. 

Still, the airlines wanted more flex- 
ibility as they stopped tunneling most 
international passengers through gate- 
ways like New York and London and 


started flying through smaller places like 
Pittsburgh and Birmingham, Alabama. 
Traffic on those routes helped build a 
market for smaller two-engine planes. 

To allow planes tike that to fly across 
the Atlantic, the aviation agency in 1988 

MKtgency^ Eroding^sites. Soon after the 
twin-engine 777 was introduced in 1995, 
it qualified for the three-hour rale. 

But three hours, which is enough to 
allow 757s and 767s to cross the Atlantic 
without going far out of their way to stay 
close to Newfoundland or Iceland, is 
sometimes not enough for (he Pacific. If 
two or three airports in Alaska or Siberia 
are closed by bad weather, the three-hour 
limit would be exceeded by four to 11 
minutes, about 28 to 77 miles (45 to 124 
kilometers), for the 777. For the 777, 
three hours is 1,260 miles; the airlines arc 
seeking 1,450 miles. 

United Airlines wants to begin flying 
its 777s to Tokyo from San Francisco this 
year. To avoid a more southerly route that 
could stretch the trip from San Francisco 
to 1216 hours from 22, it would need 
those extra minutes to reach an airfield. 


Optimistic but Guarded^ 
Alg erians Set to Vote l 


By Charles Trueheart 

WaMnemPo* Service 


PARIS — Op tim ism has been a scarce 
commodity in Algeria for as long as 
most of its 30 million people can . re- 
member — as scarce as food, schooling, 

housing, and jobs, and certainly as 

scarce as peace and security. 

Mote than 75 , 000 Algerians have died 

since 1992 in one of the dirtiest yet least 
visible civil wars of the decade. 

Hie conflict has pitted a government 
dominated by generals against shadowy 
guerrillas who kill in the name of Islam. 
It has left few families unmarked. 

But now, Algerians are permitting 
themselves theirfirst taste of hope. “We 
have to be optimistic, given what we’ve 
lived through,’ ’ said Moustafa Boucha- 
chi, a human rights lawyer in Algiers. 
“And something has changed in this 

country.” . 

After an explosion of bloodletting in . 
1997-98, the radical Muslim terror cam- 
paign is being slowly squelched: 2,000 
people were kilted in tbe second half of 
1998, compared with 6,000 in the second 
half of 1997, and the proportion of ci- 
vilian victims has dropped significantly, 
according to Western estimates. 

“People used to be scared all the 
time,” said a foreign resident of Algiers. 
"Now they’re out at night” 

As they struggle to dose a violent 
chapter in theirnistoty, Algerians are 
trying, again, to open a noble one: They 
are about to elect a new president in a 
general election that has impressed even 
critical observers with its pluralism, its 
openness and its potential for effecting 
change in a dispirited and economically 
troubled society. • _ • • 

If the election goes off Thursday with 
at least plausible honesty, it will mark 
the first time an Algerian president — in 
this case, Liamine Zeroual, a former 
general pressed into service in 1994 — 
will have given up power not only vol- 
untarily but also ahead of schedule. 

The vote, called mare than a year 
before Mr. Zeroual’s term was to expire, 
would be by many measures the first 
truly competitive presidential election in 
the Arab world. And for a country, 
known chiefly for atrocities and author- 
itarianism, it is a particular paradox. 

Seventeen millio n voters will have a 
choice of seven candidates. Itis probable 
that Abddaziz Bouteflika, a longtime 
foreign minister lured out of retiremeotto 
run, will gainer the largest percentage. . 

He is known as the “consensus can- 
didate,” a euphemism that means he is 
tiie choice of the generals who have, 
controlled the North African nation, usu- 
ally behind the scenes, since it won 
< -independence from Franceini962. .. 

Mr. Bouteflika’s opponents include 
three seasoned Twlifictensr ' Moulood ' 
Hamroucbe, a former prime minister 
cashiered for an excess of reformist zeal; 
Ahmed Taleb Ibrahimi, another framer 
minister who now carries the Islamic 
banner, and Hodne Ait Ahmad, a grand 
old man of the Algerian revolution and 
perpetual opponent, and occasional pris- 
oner, of the regimes it spawned. 

Mr. Ait Ahmad, 73, had a heart attack 
a week ago and is effectively out of the 
race, raising tbe chances that Mr. Boute- 
flika could be forced into a runoff. 

The relative pluralism of the election 
suggests “a genuine opening for a lim- 
ited kind of democratic ref o rm ,” said 
William Quandt, a former National Se- 
curity Council official. If Mr. Ham- 
rouefre, the candidate most likely to 
force Mr. Bouteflika to a runoff, should 
win, it would be “an amazing devel- 
opment,” Mr. Quandt said- 
It also would be a real test of whether 


ria’s neighbors, enjoy pe ace and 
afively greater economic secunty, raff* 
civil liberties and voting 
limited in those countries. And tear. 

the rale of the generals and terrorist 
which have lolled dozens o£? 
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^TheiSt time the country tried open*; 
ing the political system, voters dcct&h 
ivdy rejected the National Liberation, 

Front, which had ruled since mdepen-,; 
deuce. They flocked to a rated ne% t 
party that espoused a model of Islamic,, 
theocracy, a political system based on 
the Koran that has become famihajv 
across the Muslim world. T4 

In the first round of parliamentary^ vofc? 
ing in 1991, the Islamic Satatira-Hrafr 
won overwhelmingly. But before tat 
second round, the elections were canceled* 
and the Salvation Front was ba nn ed. 

The generals' brazen th eft of the eleovj 
tion provoked the long terrorist cant? 
paign by several Muslim gro ups. I xy^ 
ni ghttime sorties of shooting and throatr: 
slitting, bombing and disemboweling,* 
they have terrorized a population and' 
engendered comparable rumlessness by p -/ 
the Algerian security forces, which alsgn 
have helped to arm the civilian pop-.-*** 
ulalion in self-defense. -1 

Some believe the massacres of the lastn 
years may. have convinced Algerians of 
the futility of continued struggle. 

"Tbfrlast seven years have been gi 
painful experience both for the military^ 
and for the Is lamis ts.” Mr. Bouchachi 
said. "Now they are both becoming con- - 
vinced that democracy is good for them. 

They see it’s not possible to rule by 
religion, and it’s not possible to rule by " 
kalash, ’ ' he said, referring to the Kalash-^ 
nflcov assault rifle. 
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It also would be a real test of whether pave the way for a fresh start at returning { 
tire powers that be will allow democracy Niger to genuine democracy. ! 

to take its course. Mr. Mainassara’s owncotqj in January I 

1996 scuttled Niger’s transition to multi- 1 


course. 

Algerians are realistic. “Let’s not be 
naive,” said Nadia Bey, an Algerian 
radio journalist. “Tbe army has opted 
for a candidate, and there is major cam- 
paign machinery working on his behalf. 
There won't be any surprises.’ ’ 

But Ms. Bey cannot resist feeling 
good about the way the election has 
unfolded and what it holds in store. 

“It will be a big breakthrough in a 
long democratic process,” she said. 
“We are a young people, and compared 
to next door, we are avant-garde.” . 

Tunisia and Morocco, two of Alge- 


party democracy. His transformation in- 
to an elected president four months Later 
was never accepted by a militant opr 
position led by those he overthrew. 

Civilian opponents frequently chal- 
lenged Mr. Mamassara’s rule, and a sig- 
nificant section of tbe army did little to 
hide its sympathy for Ins opponents. 

While many people in Niger have 
expressed concern about possible West- . 
era sanctions on the new military, gov- 
ernment, others have drawn some con- 
solation from recent events in Nigeria. 


TRAVEL UPDATE 


Beijing Sets Gala for China’s 50th Rangoon Temple Damaged by Fire 


BEIJING (Reuters) — China’s capital will give _ 
weeklong, multimillion-do liar gala party replete with fire- 
works and a military parade to mark the 50th anniversary of 
tbe founding of the Communist state, city officials said 
Monday. 

Speaking at a news conference to unveil the ambitious Oct 
1 anniversary program. Executive Deputy Mayor Meng 
Xuenong said the event would also include a 5 00, 000- member 
parade through the heart of the city. 

’ ’The 5 Orb anniversary of the founding of new China is a 
glorious festival for all Chinese people,” Mr. Meng said. The 
activities will begin on Sept 28 with a party for the political 
elite at tbe cavernous Great Hall of die People in central 
Beijing, Mr. Meng said. 
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RANGOON (AP) — An arson fire has damaged tbe or- 
namented ceiling of a staircase leading to Burma's most 
revered shrine, the recently refurbished Shwedagon Pagoda, 
official newspapers reported Monday. 

The blaze was extinguished 15 minutes after it was spotted 
by security personnel Saturday and the damage was described 
as slight, tiie papers reported. Photographs showed burned 
portions of the ceiling. The newspapers, which are controlled 
by the military government, named no suspects but said arson 
was suspected. 

Half ofltaly ? s trains were idled when rail workers walked 
off their jobs fra eight hours Monday. Workers were protest- 
ing management moves to rearrange shifts and staffing to 
increase productivity. {AP) 

Spain will ban smoking on all domestic flights and restrict 

it on trains and ferries. The measures will come into force later 
this year, probably in October, after the cabinet gives its 
formal approval, a spokeswoman for Health Minis ter Jose 
Manuel Romay said Monday. (AP) 
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A computer failure at 
Malaysia’s new internation- 
al airport on Snnday caused 
an hourlong blackout 
delayed flights and stalled es- 
calators, forcing travelers to 
lug bags five flights of stairs 
to departure gates, (AP) 
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Military Junta 
Consolidates 
Power in Niger ^ 

Reuters ^ 

NIAMEY, Niger — Niger’s new mil-r 
Haiy junta began to consolidate its holdb 
oh power on Monday, aday after seizing.! 
control following the killing of tbe coun- 
try’s president .u 

Residents said the capital, Niamey-,.! 
remained calm, with the West African-? 
country’s politicians yet to react to the 
return of the army at tbe helm after the- 
assassination last Friday of President- r 
Ibrahim BareMainassara. . :d 

A. former presidential guard com- . 
mander. Major Daontda Malam"Wankc^g 

named as successor to his boSS£ 

metsevenuwith diplomats Monday, op 
facials said, including the ambassadors" 
of the former colonial power, France; the 
key donor, the United States, and the 
charg£ d’affaires of Niger's powerful ! ■ • 
southern neighbor, Nigeria. { 1 1 

Nigeria, whose own ruling genoais j 
are due to hand power to an elected 'A- 
government next month, has issued a * 
strong condemnation of the coup, as has 
Niger’s francophone ally. Ivory Coast 
A statement issued Sunday by the 
Ivory Coast foreign minister, Amara 
Essy, denounced the gunning down of 
Mr. Mainassara by members of his guard 
as “despicable and cymcaL” 

But while many people in Niger ap- 
peared horrified by the nature of Mr. 
Mainassara's death, some politicians 
said privately that his removal could 
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Judge Declares Mistrial 
In Starr’s McDougal Case 

K Arkansas Jury Deadlocks After One Acquittal 


X‘i 


- m By Brian Knowltori • 

»■ 'Manatiomti HeTnldTriiMK . 

'S ^-WASHINGTON — Ajury in Arkan- 
" “* °® Monday acquitted Susan Mc- 
Dougal, a central figure in the White- 
vmter real-estate matter, of obstruction 
. charges brought by (he independent 
. v * ; counsel Kenneth Starr. The jury dead- 
locked on two charges of criminal con- 
J : tetapt, kadingafie<kral judge to declare 
, ^ a mistriaL 

*> “The mistrial, in what had widely been 

vtewed as a. dear-cut case of contempt, 
provided one of the more stunning legal 
setbacks to Mr, Stair, who developed the 
charges that led to the unsuccessful im - 
peachment Senate trial of President Bill 
Clinton. 

“This should pot a stake through the 
heart of Kenneth Stan,” Mrs. McDou- 
gal's attorney, Mark Geragos, told re- 
porters in a boisterous post-trial news 
conference. “This guy should pack op, 
get but of here.” 

’ The prosecutor, Mark Barrett, said 
that a retrial was “definitely art option” 

,J depend on r ’ * * " 

Haling. He s. 
complaint 

handling of die trial. " 

1 Mr. Gangos was defiant, however. 
“They don’t have the guts to retry this 
case down hoe,” be said, “because we 
know where the bodies are buried.” 


Legal analysts said .that the defense 
appeared to have succeeded in making 
me trial less about Mrs, McDongal’s 
steadfast refusal to testify than about 
whether Mr. Stair had unfairly, even 
abusively, pressured witnesses in his ex- 
tensive investigations of Mr. CHnton. 

The outcome, particularly on the con- 
tempt charges, appeared to surprise even 
some of Mrs. McDougal’s diAwtigy . 

There was no question that she had 
refused to testify before a gra nd jury, 
first on Sept. 4, 1996, and then on April 
28, 1998. As a result, she. was jailed fen: 
civil contempt and spent 18 months be- 
hind bars. In television interviews from 
jail, Mrs. McDougal, in her orange pris- 
on jumpsuit, was unrepentant. 

Judge George Howard Jr. of US. Dis- 
trict Court in Little Rock, Arkansas, had 
told jurors Chat Mrs. McDougal should 
be found guilty of contempt unless her 
failure to testify had been caus ed by 
“accident, mistake or other innocent 
reason.” Her attorney had said that her 
fear of malicious prosecution by Mr. 
Starr’s office had provided an “innocent 
reason.” 

A smiling, ebullient Mrs. Mi 

said the outcome confirmed what 

had been saying for years: that Mr. Starr 
or his deputies had pressured her to make 
untrue assertions against Mr. Clinton as 
part of a political vendetta. 

A former prosecutor for Mr. Stair, 



Pulitzer Prizes Won 
By the Post and Tin aes 


OHmrMmootnc AMOcUtad Pm 

Susan McDougal leaving the federal courthouse in Lillie Rock on Mon- 
day with her attorney, Mark Geragos, left, and her fiance, Pat Harris. 


Ray Jahn, testified during the trial that 
Mr. Stair had wanted “the total and 
complete truth” but never pressured 
Mrs. McDougal for false testimony. 

Mrs. McDougal, 44, said alter the jury 
verdict that she was “a little numb” at 
die realization that for foefiret time since 
1993, die faced no indictment “X don’t 
know what else to do but be a defen- 
dant,” she said. She invited all within 
earshot to a party at a hotel in Little 
Rock. • 

The case for contempt had appeared 
so strong that some legal analysts spec- 


ulated that tins was a case of jury nul- 
lification: that the jury had looked be- 
yond the legal guidelines given it by die 
court and decided that it would free a 
defendant it felt had suffered enough. 

The jury deadlocked at five votes for 
guilty and seven for not guilty, CNN 


reported. 
Mrs. M 


:. McDougal had been charged in 
connection with her refusal to answer 
questions before two grand juries in- 
vestigating the Whitewater land-devel- 
opment case involving Mr. Clinton and 
his wife, Hillary Rodham Clinton. 


The Associated Press 

NEW YORK — The Washington 
Post won the Pulitzer Prize for public 
sendee journalism Monday for a series 
about reckless gunplay by city police 
officers. 

The prize for commentary went to 
Maureen Dowd of The New York Times 
for her columns about President Bill 
Clinton’s affair with Monica Lewinsky. 

The prize for national reporting went 
to The New York Times staff and no- 
tably Jeff Gerth for a series that dis- 
closed the sale of American technology 
to China despite national security risks. 

The prize for international reporting 
was awarded to The Wail Street Journal 
for coverage of the Russian financial 
crisis. 

Michael Cunningham won foe Pulitzer 
Prize for fiction for his novel “The 
Hours.” Mr. Cunningham’s third novel, 
“The Hours” is set in New York and 
tells a complex story based on Virginia 
Woolf's classic “Mrs. Dafloway.” 

The drama award was presented to 
“Wit,” a play by Margaret Edson. It is a 
deliberately unsentimental look at a 
woman's fight with ovarian cancer. 

The history prize was given to “Goth- 
am: A History of New York City to 
1898” by Edwin Burrows and Mike 
Wallace. 

The biography prize went to "Lind- 
bergh,” A Scon Berg’s book about the 
aviator Charles Lindbergh. 

The poetry prize was given to Mark 


As His Self-Imposed Term Limit Nears, Congressman Isn’t So Sure 
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- By Sam Howe Verhovek 

Mew York Tones Service 

SPOKANE, Washington — George 
Nethercatt Jr. was the plant slayer five 
years ago when, in his first race for 
public office, he unseated a speaker of 
the House of Rqiiesentafives for the first 
time since the Civil War. 

Mr. Nethercatt, pledging to serve no 
’•'more than three terms in tile House, 
scoffed at arguments of tile speaker them 
Tom Foley, a 30-yesu House veteran, 
that Mr. Foley’s influence and expe- 
rience were vital. 

- “No one is in tins dis- 

trict,” Mr. Nethexcutt told voters ai the 
time. “The state is bigger than one 
man.” 

But now, as Mr. Nethexcutt, a Re- 
publican, travels the5th District in what 

bidThe^^i^^tes (hatches team- 
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limits pledge, a potent campaign tool at 
the time, may have been* mistake. 

“I know what I said and I wish I hadn’t 
said it,” hesaid at a town hall meeting at 
the Garfield County Fairgrounds this 
month. “I have lived and learned.” 

Once seen as the poster child for the 
term-limits movement, which seemed to 
be catching fire in 1994 but has quieted 
down after adverse court rulings and 
flush economic times, Mr. Nethexcutt is 
one of 58 members of Congress who 
have set a limit on their time in office, 
and one of 10 House members whose 
pledges come doe next ML 
Aral of those 10, all but one of them 
Republicans, at least four are wavering 
on their pledges, driven in part by the 
mgfogs of party leaders ami the high 
stakes involved in the 2000 races: With 
the Democrats Deeding just six seats to 
retake control of Congress, every seat is 
vital, and Republicans seem • loarir to ' 


sacrifice strong incumbents on the altar 
of the tenn-lintits cause. 

Interviews in the 5th District strongly 
suggest that, so far anyway, few voters 
are waking, up in the morning enraged 
over tiie possibility that Mr. Nethexcutt 

mi ght rnn again 

On ihe other hand, those that break 
their vow to leave can already have a 
taste of what may be in store for them in 
the form of a television advertisement 
run in Spokane recently by United States 
Term limits, a Washington-based ad- 
vocacy group that is threatening to spend 
mfllirHM of dollars in the elections next 
year to express its outrage over those 
who betrayed their cause. 

The advertisement features fbotaige of 
Richard Nixon’s “I am not a crook” 
speech, George Bush's “Read my lips 
— -no new taxes” pledge and Bill Clin- 
ton’s finger-wagging declaration, * ‘1 did 
not have sekUSl rriabifoswifo'th&rWdm- ; 


an.” And then it asks: “Will George 
Nethercatt be next?” 

Mr. Nethexcutt, 54, has sought to turn 
the advertisement against its creators, 
describing them as part of an “outside 
group that wants to poison the atmo- 
sphere in eastern Washington.” 

His spokesperson calls the spot “off 
the deep end” and says that despite the 
group’s call for voters to flood the con- 
gressman’s office with calk de mandin g 
that be leave office, most people are 
calling to urge him to run again. 

The congressman, who now says it is 
not a good idea to have a district “per- 
petually served by freshmen,” promises 
a fam decision sometime this spring. 

The tenn-4jmits group is based in 
Washington and rnn by a libertarian, 
Paul Jacob. So fax, its rumblings have 
delighted the Democrats, who feel they 
have an excellent chance to win in some 
Of the districts where Republicans are in 


the hot seat over term-limits pledges. 

Republicans, who scored a stunning 
takeover of Congress in 1994 in part 
over the pledge to put more “citizen 
legislators” in the body, are openly tom 
on whether to stick with the thane, 
which coaid force them to jettison in- 
cumbents and create many more “open 
races” in coming years. 

Brett Bader, a Republican consultant 
based in Seattle who has worked on 
races across the West said in an in- 
terview, “ We are in danger of eating our 
own over this issue.” 

Not everyone who promised to leave 
in 2000 is agonizing over the pledge. 
Representative Matt Salmon of Arizona, 
who was elected in 1 994 and who shortly 
after his swearing-in theatrically banded 
a resignation letter effective in 2001 to 
the congressional clerk, said be had no 
ambivalence about honoring his promise 
to leave Washington. 


Strand for “Blizzard of One,” and the 
general nonfiction prize was awarded to 
John Mcphee for * ‘Annals of tire Former 
World.” 

Melinda Wagner won the music prize 
for her composition “Concerto for 
Flute, Strings and Percussion.” 

A special music citation was given 
posthumously to Duke Ellington on the 
centennial of his birth. The Pulitzer 
board said the award was given “in 
recognition of his musical genius, which 
evoked esthetically the principles of de- 
mocracy through the medium of jazz and 
thus made an indelible contribution to art 
and culture.” 

In other journalism awards, the prize 
for feature writing went to Angelo Hen- 
derson of The Wall Street Journal for his 
portrait of a druggist who was driven to 
violence by his encounters with armed 
robbers. 

The prize for investigative reporting 
was awarded to The Miami Herald for 
exposing pervasive voter fraud in a may- 
oral election that was later overturned. 

The prize for explanatory reporting 
was awarded to Richard Read of The 
Oregonian of Portland, Oregon, for 
showing the impact of the Asian eco- 
nomic crisis on a local exporter of french 
fried potatoes. 

The prize for beat reporting was 
awarded to Chuck Philips and Michael 
Hiltzik of the Los Angeles Times for 
articles about corruption in the enter- 
tainment industry. 

The prize for criticism went to Blair 
Kamin of the Chicago Tribune for his 
coverage of architecture, including a 
series on the development of Chicago’s 
Jakefront 

The award for editorial writing went 
to das Daily News of New York for its 
campaign to rescue Harlem's Apollo 
Theater from mismanagement, and the 
prize for editorial cartooning went to 
David Horsey of the Seattle Post-In- 
telligencer. 

The Associated Press won both of the 
1999 photography awards. 

Hie spot news photography award 
was given for a portfolio on die U.S. 
embassy bombings in Kenya and Tan- 
zania. 

The feature photography award was 
given for a collection of photographs of 
the players and events surrounding Mr. 
Clinton’s affair with Ms. Lewinsky and 
his impeachment. 

The Pulitzers, the most prestigious 
awards given for journalism in the 
United States, are presented annually by 
Columbia University. 

The awards cany a prize of $5,000. 
except for public service. The winner of 
that category gets a gold medal. 
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Whitman May Hit 
Electoral Trouble 

TRENTON, New Jersey — Gov- 
‘emor Christie Whitman begins her 
nm for AeU.S. Senate with so many 
political advantages that it would be 
easy to mistake her for a prohibitive 
•favorite. 

. The governor, who announced 
last wear that she would seek die 
seat being vacated next year by Sen- 
"ator Frank Lantenberg, a Democrat, 
has been blessed with a robust econ- 
omy and low unemployment rate. 
'She. faces no major primary chal- 
ienge and can trumpet her own re- 
cord of enacting 17 tax cots. 

' But political analysts in both 
parties want that the volatility of the 
New Jersey electorate, together 
’with the fact that Mis. Whitman has 
never managed to win more than 50 . 
percent of the vote, wiB make tire 19 
months leading up to the general 
'election tumultuous and unpredict- 
able. Registered Democrats out- 
number registered Republicans in 
J New Jersey by 25 percent to 19 
’1 percent — nearly 300,000 voters — 
'and gap has widened in recent 

years. (NYT) 

• Enduring Words 

WASHINGTON — ft seemed to 
veteran reporters that the news con- 
ference last week by President Bin 
Clinton and Prime Minister Thu 
Rongji of China was never gotogto 
it was scheduled for only 30 
minutes, but Mr. Zhu, as he always 
does, insisted on consecutive trans- 
lation as he went on and on. 

But a study of Clinton news con- 
ferences radicates that, although if 
lasted an hoar and 24 minute^ toe 
OTfhm ng was not tffe longest of Mr. 
Clinton’s presidency. Thy honw 
belongs to a 

spellbinder in December yw — 
which predated the Monica Lew- 


so, this one, held to an over- 
heated conference room an toeEx- 
ecative Office BmWmg, seated 
long enough. ( f 

Quote/Unquote 

Senator Jobs 

can of Arizona, on why a 

.congressional resolution amberazr 
mmt. Clinton to “ose aliens 
necessary” to bong to? 

, 5Ss t £S£25 

SSsSBSTKK* 

lorictd and the admhnsttaaon tos 

to change their position on thafi^ 


Big Fish but Small Net 
As IRS Alters Auditing 


By David Cay Johnston 

Nov York Tlntes Service 

NEW YORK — Tax returns from 
Americans earning more than $100,000 
a year and from the biggest catporations 
are increasingly escaping the scrutiny of 
the Internal Revenue Service, new 
agency figures show. 

Just one of every 60 high-income tax 
returns was audited last year, compared 
with one in nine in 1988, accenting to 
IRS data analyzed by Syracuse Uni- 
versity researchers. Among toe 8400 
largest U.S. companies, slightly more 
than one in three was audited last year, 
down from two out of three in 1988. 

While audit rates overall have fallen 
substantially since 1986, some tax ex- 
perts and former IRS officials are wor- 
ried that the decline in high-income and 
corporate audits mayjtnean that report- 
ing by many of the richest taxpayers is 
now effectively on an honor system, 
inviting.aboses. 

Many of the investments and deduc- 
tions used by snch taxpayers, these critics 
note, are not subject to toe kinds of 
reporting required of canployera, banks, 
mortgage lenders and others, which must 
pass along information rat income and 
potential deductions to the IRS. For toe 
less affluent, of course, most income 
taxes are withheld from paychecks. 

’The fewer traffic policemen you 


to take,” said Donald Alexander, a 
Washington tax lawyer who was IRS 
commissioner in the Nixon administra- 
tion. “And as people find that their 
neighbors are not paying their fair share, 
they are encouraged to not pay their 
share, either.” 

The IRS contends that sufficient audits 
were conducted last year. The assistant 
commissioner for audits, Tom Smith, 
qgfo t fait increased financial reporting 
req uire ments for employers and others, 
combined with Changes in tax law, had 
reduced the need to audit wage earners. 


Other strategies, such as tip-reporting 
agreements with restaurant owners, 
lower the need for audits, too, he said. 

The decline in audit rates began in 
1968 but accelerated in 1995. after Con- 
gress, by then controlled by Republi- 
cans, cut IRS spending sharply and re- 
quired the agency to devote more re- 
sources to customer service. Republi- 
cans characterized the IRS as an agen cy 
that was out of control and that was 
founding far too deeply into the lives of 
Americans. 

. Since 1992, the IRS has reduced the 
hours it spends auditing tax returns by 27 
percent for individuals and 12 percent far 
corporations, according to toe new data. 

As a result, overall audit rates fell to 
record lows last year. Of the 120 million 
individual tax returns, only one in 217 
was audited, down 36 percent from 1994. 

During toe same period, toe number of 
returns reflecting incomes of $100,000 
and up grew 62 percent; to 6 million. 

The data also show the reversal of a 
trend that emerged a few years ago, in 
which audits rose for toe lowest-income 
.Americans; those making less than 
$25,000. Last year, one in 370 such 
returns was audited, down from one in 
178 in 1994. 

Pamela Olson, a tax lawyer with toe 
law firm of WeU, Gotshal & Manges in 
Washington who is a former chairwo- 
man of the American Bar Association 
tax section, said she was neither sur- 
prised nor troubled by the drop to overall 
audit rates, given toe focreased reporting 
required of employers, lenders and oth- 
ers. She said mat large, publicly traded 
companies also get sufficient scrutiny, 
not only from me IRS but also from 
independent auditors and the Securities 
and Exchange Commission. 

But like a number of other tax experts, 
Ms. Olson said that the IRS paid too little 
attention to privately owned businesses. 
“They have not gotten much in the way 
of anait coverage, and this is where there 
is tote ofjroran to pUy games,” she said. 


Away From Politics 


•Seven days after he entered a trans- 
parent coffin set 6 feet (1.8 meters) into 
the ground to New York, David Blaine 
was helped out Monday, looking fit bat 
slightly wobbly. Hundreds of spectators 
cheered when toe 3-ton lank of water 
that covered bis see-through, coffin was 
lifted and Mr. Blaine sat up and smfM) 

•A combination of aspirin and cho- 
ksteroUowering drags, already used 
by millions of Americans to keep their 
hearts healthy, may also significantly 
lower their risk of colon cancer, ac- 
cottBng to research released by toe 
American Association for Cancer Re- 

■SE 5 T. V • m 

•The. U-S. Postal Service, having 


amassed tone than $5.2 billion in profits 
in the past five years, is expected to post 
a loss of $28 1 million this year despite an 
increase in toe price of first-class stamps 
— and a record volume of maU. Big 


ted postage, forcing the agency to cany 
more letters at cheaper prices.. (WP) 

•Two-thirds of licensed child-care 
centers had at least one condition last 
year that could be hazardous to chil- 
dren's safety, toe Consumer Product 
Safety Commission said. ' (AP) 

• Heavy winds toppled a circus tent in 
Wanchese, North Carolina, injuring sev- 
en circus workers, minutes after the 
audience was evacuated. (AP) 
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NATO’s 2 Fronts: Fiffhti 
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By Joseph Fitcbett 

International Herald Tribune 


' PARIS — “Milosevic did us an enormous 
■favor in expelling that half-million Albanians,” 
' the NATO ambassador of a European nation told 
"friends over the weekend, explaining that in- 
ternational outrage at the plight of Kosovar 

* r> • ’gees had helped the alliance pursue an air war 

* t .at otherwise might be politically unpopular by 

TOW. 

Airpower, as presented at the outset of hos- 
tilities, was going to deal a stunning blow to 
Slobodan Milosevic. The Yugoslav leader, com- 
' pel ling him almost immediately to accept a peace 

■ deal on Kosovo. 

Nearly three weeks into an onslaught that has 
! been widely criticized for its lack of strikingly 

■ visible results, the alliance’s campaign has con- 
siderable public support as people in most coun- 
tries have concluded that NATO was right to act 

‘against a man and regime capable of inflicting 
such mass pain on civilians. 


This human dimension clearly has compelling 
urgency and potential uses for NATO, but it 
brings ambiguities that are already affecting the 
allied battle campaign in commanders’ priorities 
and even in their ability to cope with limited 
resources that are apparently strained in toying to 
cope with military and civilian needs simul- 
taneously. 

The costs — both financial and political — 
will also certainly rise significantly as the cam- 
i paign unfolds, preventing NATO 
NEWS from concentrating solely on its 
a iv A I YSIS initial objective of making Bel- 
AiW ' 1 — grade suffer to the point of sur- 
rendering local control in Kosovo. 


against Serbian forces, is being delayed for days 
or weeks, according to General Wesley Clark, 


The commitment to humanitarian goals, no- 
hlv the idea of makine eood the Kosovars’ 


tably the idea of making good the Kosovars’ 
losses, are bound to weigh heavily in the shaping 
of a settlement. Western officials said Monday. 

Already, the conflicting claims of warfare and 
relief are affecting allied battle plans. In Albania, 
the arrival of U.S. Apache helicopters, whose 
presence would pose a clear threat of ground war 


or weeks, according to General Wesley Clark, 
NATO’s supreme commander, because Al- 
bania’s limited airfield capacity has to be devoted 
to relief work for refugees. 

In a small country where the administration 
and infrastructure of a state barely exist, the 
influx of tens of thousands of ethnic Albanian 
refugees, who have to be fed and housed, per- 
suaded the Albanian government to turn to 
NATO for help. 

But Albania’s dependence on NATO could 
jp qd to alli ed “mission creep” and military es- 
calation if the alliance's presence leads to a 
widening war. Within hours of the alliance’s 
decision Sunday to launch Operation Allied Har- 
bor to handle humanitarian relief for Albania, 
Tirana publicly appealed to NATO to take mil- 
itary action against Serbian forces that have been 
shelling Al banian border villages for days. 

Belgrade c laims that its artillery and heavy 
mortars are being used against sanctuaries of the 
Kosovo Liberation Army guerrillas along the 


mountainous northern Albanian frontier with 
Kosovo; but Tirana invokes Belgrade’s threats 

against it over the rebels as its reason for letting 

NATO use its soil. . 

For some strategists, the refugee drama would 
serve a good purpose if itpropefied NATO into a 
more determined drive against Mr. Milosevic. 
But experts said that these risks only become 
advantages if they have been dearly understood 
by NATO and that the stakes seem bound to 

increase. . 

While a h p-tptng hand from tee military for 
suffering civilians is as old as warfare, it is new 
fen teis humanitarian, theme to occupy such a 
central place in a campaign by armed forces. 

To a still unmeasured degree, tee vow to 
restore the Kosovars’ homeland shifts the war 
aim away from protecting the allies' national 
interests to restoring those of another society. 

F jpanriftlly , tee price of relief is a tiny fraction 
of full amount that will be needed to reconstruct 
Kosovo as a functioning homeland for tee ethnic 
Albanians. In practice, that cost would, probably 


be subsumed in a wider reconstruction drive for 
the Balkans, a regional plan already circulating as 




an moispensatuc ■~\TY ,l rn 

But tee political costs could const rain NATO 
leaders sharply in shaping a political settlement. 

“The political leaders don’t seem to grasp tee 
feet teat the war’s outcome will be inured 
tee yardstick of humanitarian commxtojeot teat 
they have brandished,” a French official said 
- _ a cpttfoment to end tee 



In trying to frame a settlement to end tee 
fighting. Western officials may well be con- 
strained by the need to weigh political gams — 
and even concede teem in some cases ® , 
li ght, of humanitarian considerations and Bel- 
grade's willingness to cut a deal. ■ — 

Far from hypothetical, a trade-off of this Jood 
turned out to be pivotal in the Dayton peace 
accords about Bosnia. 

That accord included a right of return for 
refugees, but the official provision was cast in a 
way fh"* made it implicitly a dead tetter inordfir 
to get Mr. Milosevic’s acceptance, according to 
officials who helped draft it 
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American Forces Set Up 
Shop at Albanian Airport 


U.S. Controls Air Traffic for Relief Mission 



Milosevic Uses the War 




To Clamp Down on Press 


M'*te 
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By Anthony DePalma 

i VfH" Yiwt Times Service 


I TIRANA. Albania — As the debate 
! about committing ground troops to 
Yugoslavia continues, close to 500 U.S. 

! military personnel are already on the 
| ground in Albania, backed by a fleet of 
Sea Dragon helicopters and tons of 
equipment, but as yet none of tee 
Apache attack helicopters that are ex- 
pected to lead an assault on Serbian 
forces. 

On Monday morning, U.S. soldiers 
manned the gates to Rinas Airport, Al- 
bania’s most important air field. U.S. Air 
Force personnel have also taken almost 
complete charge of the airport's air 
traffic control tower after the vote last 
week by the Albanian Parliament to ef- 
fectively surrender control of Albanian 
air space and military bases to the allied 
forces. 

In Brussels, North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization officials said there was no 
intention to introduce ground troops into 
Yugoslavia, but they warned Serbia 
against attempting to widen the conflict 
by provoking other countries. 

On Monday, Albania's president, 
Rexhep Meidani, called a Serb attack on 
a northern Albanian village this week- 
end ' ‘a clear aggression” by Serbia and 
an attempt to widen the scope of the war. 
The assault killed two civilians and 
wounded eight others as well as a man 
identified as a French reporter 

Mr. Meidani vowed to “resist all 
types of provocation" and to continue 
supporting the NATO allies in every 
way possible. 

That includes allowing the U.S. Air 
Force to install sophisticated naviga- 
tional and guidance systems and station 
troops at the Rinas Airport, which 
handles both commercial and military 
operations. 

With the equipment, the airstrip could 
be used in tee dark for tee first time • 
S nnday night. Big C- 17s and other cargo 
planes were landing on average every 
hour throughout the day. 

U.S. military officials say teat their 
primary mission is to provide human- 
itarian relief to the hundreds of thou- 
sands of Kosovo refugees in remote 
camps in Albania. But advance teams 


primarily by the longtime dictator, En- 
ver Hoxha, to greet Communist dig- 
nitaries. 

Along with the U.S. troops, ISO 
French military personnel, and troops 
from Greece, Turkey and Italy, appear to 
be working together for the most part at 
Rinas Airport. 

“There’s a lot more multinational co- 
operation than I've seen on other mis- 
sions,” said Chief Warrant Officer 
Steven Weagle, a 25-year veteran now 
with the Sea Dragon team from the U.S. 
minesweeper Inchon, anchored in the 
Adriatic Sea. “Everybody’s fired op 
about being involved.” 

Lieutenant Gregory Geisen of tee 
U.S. Navy's 6th Fleet headquarters, said 
the addition Monday of 10 heavy-duty 
Sea Dragon helicopters had significantly 
increased the ability to lift food, blankets 
and other humanitarian supplies to hard- 
pressed refugee camps lute those at 
K ukes, in northern Albania. 

The helicopters can cany up to 1 6 tons 
of equipment and can make several trips 
daily. 

That will relieve some of tee pressure 
on the French forces, which have been 
providing tee bulk of the transportation 
of humanitarian supplies until now. In 
all, tee relief supplies are being trans- 
ported by 1 1 different organizations, in- 
cluding tee United Nations. 

While U.S. troops tried to erect then- 
tents near muddy fields Monday, the 
dusty Rinas airstrip was covered with 
pallets of blankets, nigh-nutrition drinks 
and sacks of wheat 

The deliveries are being coordinated 
by the UN High Commissioner for 
Refugees. 

In an unusual move last week, the 
Albanian Parliament voted to offer the 
NATO allies control of the air space over 
the nation to coordinate relief and mil- 
itary efforts. 

"It was the widest possible expres- 
sion of support,” said Mentor Nazarko, 
an assistant to President MeidanL 

Albanian troops continue to be 
present at Rinas Airport but mostly are 
involved in controlling traffic at the en- 
trance gate and assisting in handling 
security. 

“We're working in cooperation with 
the Albanians,” said Major Dolney of 
tee air force, “but tee U.S. controls tee 




By James Rupert 

Washington Post Service 
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PODGORICA, Yugoslavia — A few 
days ago, after the newspaper editor 
Ljnbisa Mitrovic published a front-page 
interview with tee British prime min- 
ister, Tony Blair, readers complained. 


pendent- radio stations to stoprebroad- 
casting news from foreign stations such 
as Radio Free Europe and the Voice of 


Yugoslav Army officers, led by a Col- 
ei Milen Simic, visited Mr. Mi fro vic’s 





Ethnic Albanian recruits arriving in Durres, Albania, from Germany, 
Canada and the United States, following a call by the Kosovo Liberation 
Army for a general mobilization of men between the ages of 18 and 55. 


Kosovo’s Patriotic Call 
Lures Hundreds in U.S. 


Recruits Head for Europe to Join the Battle 


By Barbara Stewart 

New York Tunes Service 


‘There’s a lot more 
multinational cooperation 
than I’ve seen oh other 
missions. Everybody’s 
fired up about being 
involved.’ 


from the U.S. Army were beginning to 
work on preparations to receive the 24 
Apache helicopters, which are expected 
to fly out of a portion of tee airport, or 
perhaps from a nearby location, officers 
said. 

Deployment of the Apaches has been 
delayed by the primitive conditions of 
the Albanian airstrips. 

Establishing fueling, maintenance 
and security services for the Apaches 
and iheir support crews are the advance 
team's immediate focus, said Major 
Thomas Dolney, a U.S. Air Force 
spokesman at Rinas Airport 

The airport on tee outskirts of Tirana, 
is so rundown and ill equipped teal when 


the first humanitarian and military sup- 
plies arrived here more than two weeks 


plies arrived here more than two weeks 
ago, there was not one workable forklift 
available to help unload tee aircraft teat 
brought them. The airstrip was built be- 
tween tee first and second world wars, 
and was extended by Italian occupation 
forces. 

During the long period of Albania’s 
isolation after World War IL when most 
Albanians were not allowed to leave the 
countiy and few outsiders were per- 
mitted to enter, the airport was used 


airspace.” 

Also Monday, a French commando 
team on a rescue mission landed two 
Puma helicopters in a remote area of 
northern Albania where members of tee 
Kosovo Liberation Army are believed to 
have set up camp. The commandos were 
responding to reports that a French re- 
porter had been hurt in the bloodiest 
border skirmish yet between Serbia ami 
Albania. 

Captain Guillaume de Saint-Bon said 
tee helicopters, which carried three doc- 
tors and 10 commandos, landed near a 
soccer stadium in Bajram Corn, tee pro- 
vincial capital of tee Tropoja region in 
northern Albania, near the border with 
Kosovo. 

Albanian officials said that Serbian 
forces fired mortar rounds and used 
automatic weapons against a group of 
border policemen and Albanian civilians 
at a remote border crossing, the latest in 
a series of such incidents. 

Two Albanians died when their car 
was hit with a mortar shell, an Albanian 
official said. Eight others were 
wounded. 

The Albanian government said it had 
evacuated civilians from the area where 
tee skirmish took place. Albania will 
respond to further aggression by the 
Serbs, said Mr. Nazarko, of tee Albanian 
president's office, but will not cross the 
border into Serbian territory. 

Captain de Saint-Bon said (hat he did 
not know the reporter’s identity but that 
the man’s thigh bone had been shattered 
by a bullet. The reporter was flown back 
to Rinas Airport early Monday, where he 
was transferred to an ambulance and 
taken to a local hospital. 


NEW YORK — When Majria Shala’s 
favorite cousin drove her to Kennedy 
International Airport for an Easter visit 
to Detroit, she remembers him making a 
little joke: ‘ ‘Maybe when you get back, I 
will be gone to liberate Kosovo.” 

Ms. Shala was still in Michigan last 
Friday when her cousin. Victor Ljekoc- 
ag, called her on the phone. “He said, 
fm going to be a soldier,’ ” Ms. Shala 
recalled Sunday. 

“I love my country,” Mr. Ljekocag 
told his cousin. “If you want to see me, 
come Sunday at 1.” 

On Sunday, Mr. Ljekocag and about 
300 other Albanian-Americans, mostly 
young men, and a handful of women, 
formed ranks on a parking lot in 
Yonkers, New York, dressed in newly 
bought camouflage fatigues bearing tee 
red-and-gold insignia of the Kosovo 
Liberation Army. 

The volunteer soldiers, who included 
a 17-year-old female high school student 
from tee Bronx and a 60-year-old man, 
were to fly from Kennedy International 
Airport this week to an undisclosed city 
in Europe, and from there to training 
grounds in Albania. 

Albanian emigres say it is a story that 
has been repeated in Alb anian commu- 
nities in Europe since NATO started 
bombing Yugoslavia and the Serbs 
drove hundreds of thousands of ethnic 
Albanians from their homes in Kosovo. 

While all the recruits in Yonkers say 
they have relatives in Kosovo, many 
were bom in tee United States, and some 
have never set foot in the Balkans. 

Ms. Shala and IS or 16 relatives flew 
to New York early Sunday to see Mr. 
Ljekocag off. “ We all tried to stop 
him,” she said. “ But he’s doing it from 
tee heart” 

As patriotic exhortations of AJbanian- 
American leaders boomed from loud- 
speakers. the recruits and the crush of 
their relatives shivered in the raw chilly 
wind — weather that seemed to match 


bote the fervor and sorrow in the air. 

One woman, hex faced spotted with 
rain and tears, spoke of her relatives on 
the way to the Balkans to fight in the 
ranks of a rebel army that is heavily 
outgunned by die Yugoslavs. 

“One brother-in-law, three sons, my 
fevorite uncle," she said. 

“I don’t know if they are coming 
back, but Milosevic is a Hitler, this is 
another Holocaust,” she said. “But it's 
happening now, in real life, not on 

People around the United States have 
felt revulsion at the developments in 
Kosova, but for Albanian-Americans, 
many of whom have family members in 
Kosovo, these weeks have been the most 
agonizing in a year of grief, since the 
undeclared war between Serbian secu- 
rity forces and the Kosovo Liberation 
Army erupted in March 1998. 

The calls for volunteers to stave off 
the destruction of tee homeland began 
showing up in Albanian- language news- 
papers and radio programs after the first 
NATO bombings three weeks ago. 

Before tee bombing started, the 
Kosovo rebels “wanted our money 
more,” said Shaban Brahimaj, a com- 
puter programmer who lives in the 
Bronx and is an American citizen. 
“However, now they are saying, ‘Help 
our countiy now or it will be never.* ” 

Since the massacre of guerrillas and 
their- families in Kosovo in March last 
year, the majority of expatriate Albani- 
ans began sending financial aid to the 
guerrillas. The money enabled the rebels 
to buy weapons and helped its ranks 
swell 

Albanian- American co mmunity lead- 
ers say there are about 500,000 people of 
Albanian descent in tee United States, 
half of teem in New York, New Jersey 
and Connecticut. 

They are now donating tens of thou- 
sands of dollars to (he rebels, according 
to Hysni Syla, a Liberation Army rep- 
resentative for the United States and 
Canada. Those figures could not be con- 
firmed. 


newsroom to warn him teat his news- 
paper, Vijesti, “was spreading NATO 
propaganda and was not patriotically 
oriented enough,” Mr. Mitrovic said. 
“They said that if we do not change, they 
will prosecute us in a military court they 
have set up” under tee state of wartime 
emergency declared last month by Pres- 
ident Slobodan Milosevic. 

Mr. Milosevic has used his straggle 
with NATO over Kosovo to silence in- 
dependent news media in Serbia. Here in 
Montenegro, the other, much smaller 
republic in the Yugoslav federation, tee 
anny has warned independent newspa- 
pers and broadcasters to obey Mr. Mi- 
losevic’s censorship policies. 

"The war is helping Milosevic” in his 
campaign to squelch his last effective 
political opposition within Yugoslavia 
— teat of independem-minded Monte- 
negrins and their government, Mr. 
Mitrovic said. 

Montenegrin journalists and politi- 
cians say teat in Mr. Milosevic’s effort 
to subdue Montenegro, a growing battle 
over the independence of its press is 
criticaL 

JMr. Mitrovic was speaking last week, 
before tee assassination in Belgrade on 
Sunday of Slavko CaruVija, publisher of 
the Daily Telegraph, the first independent 
daily newspaper established in Serbia.. 
Mr. Curuvija nad been accused by a pro- 
govemment paper days earlier of sup- 
porting tiie NATO bombing campaign. 

Within tee Yugoslav federation, 
Montenegro is an uncertain, overshad- 
owed partner, its population of 600,000 
dwarfed by the 10 million of Serbia. 
Montenegrins and Serbs share tee Ser- 
bian language, nearly identical cultures 
and Orthodox Christianity. But 
Montenegro was independent for cen- 
turies before Serbia absorbed it in 1918 
in a strong-arm move over which many 
Montenegrins still voice resentment 
And Mr. Milosevic’s decade of strident 
Serbian nationalist rule has revived a 
sense of separate identity among many 
Montenegrins. 

Montenegro maintains that die 
Yugoslav government, as currently con- 
stituted, is illegal, and Montenegro has 
been refusing to follow its orders. Some 
officials in Belgrade have thus accused 
tee Montenegro government of treason. 


America. General Mflora d Obra dovic, a 
Milosevic loyalist who commands army 
forces in Montenegro, raised the issue in 
a meeting last week with the president of 

Montenegro, Milo Djukanovic, local 
journalists said. 

On Saturday, the main pro-Milosevic 
political force here, the Socialist 
People’s Party, said the Montenegrin 
government must let (he army help cen- 
sor news to eliminate “all statements not 
in favor of the defense of the country.’’ 
The Podgorica government has issued a 
state men t rejecting any attempt at cen- 
sorship, saying that the indepe n dent me- 
dia “so far” have done nothing to en- 
danger Yugoslav security. 

“Control over the news media has 
always been essential to Milosevic and 
his rule,” said Drasko Djuranovic, ed- 
itor of an independent weekly here, tike 
Monitor. Before Mr. Milosevic rose to ( 
power in Belgrade, the Cold War-era 
Yugoslavia had a reputation for having ■ 
(he freest, most vibrant press in Eastern 
Europe. lairing his decade in power. Mr. 
Milosevic has controlled the most po- 
litically powerful medium, television, 
and marginalized independent radio sta- 
tions and newspapers until he finally 
imposed full censorship in his conflict 
with NATO. 


Two yeais ago, as Montenegrins took 
sides over Mr. Milosevic’s Serbian na- 


tionalism, tiie pro-Milosevic party here 
split. Mr. Djukanovic’s more independ- 
ent-minded wing won elections in. 1997 
an4 Igu^puraued contacts with the West. 

Hxs policies nave encouraged (he growth 
of Montenegro's independent media, 
which Include several newspapers and 
five radio and four television channels. 

Montenegro was something of a haven 
for Belgrade’s independent press until 
the current shutdown, with two dailies — 
Danas and the Daily Telegraph — -printed jr* 
here to avoid harassraeoL 


Worker for CARE 


Admits Being a Spy, 


Yugoslavia Charges; 


Reuters 

LONDON — A Yugoslav official 
said Monday that a detained Australia^ 
aid worker had confessed that he had a 


spynetwork in Yugoslavia. 

The Yugoslav spokesman, Miilisav 
Pajic, making the fist government com- 
ment on a statetelevisron broadcast Sun- 
day that showed the Australian, Steve 
Ptatt, confessing to being a spy, said thb 
Australian was undo: investigation. 

“He was apprehended by our author- 
ities for some kind of spy works in 
Yugoslavia, and he confessed that he 


The Yugoslav Army command for 
Montenegro last week advised inde- 


Rugova ‘Not Free,’ 
Relative Declares 



JJfif.r.-l 






an entire spy network and (hat hb 
ied bis associates which are of rH 


abused his associates which are of 
Yugoslav nationality," Mr. Pajic told 


Agence Franct-Prexsc 

MADRID — Ibrahim Rugova, 
the leading ethnic Albanian polit- 
ical figure, “is not free” because 
Serbian policemen are watching his 
every move at his home in Pristina, 
Mr. Rugova ’s brother-in-law, at a 
refugee in a camp in Macedonia, has 
told Cadena Ser, a Spanish radio 
station. 

“He is in his house, but there are 
Seib police inside, both upstairs and 
downstairs and the house only 
two rooms,” the relative, Sabedin 
Haliti, told a Cadena Ser journalist. 

Mr. Haliti added that Mr. Rugova 
had been* ‘pressured” at an April-1 
meeting in Belgrade with Presukait 
Slobodan Milosevic, when the two 
reportedly committed themselves to 
seek peace in Kosovo. 

“He was under pressure because 
teere are seven children in his 
home,” Mr. Haliti said, according 
to the radio service. - 


Yugoslav nationality, Mr. Pajic told 
Cable News Network. He said Mr. Pratt, 

49, was in good health. 

Mr. Pratt, head of CARE Australia’s 
operation in Yugoslavia, disappe a red 
with a colleague, Peter Wallace, on his 
way out of Seibia on March 31. Mr. 
Wallace was neither seen nor mentioned 
in toebroadcast Sunday. 

Serbian television news showed Mr. 
Pratt in profile slumped at a high table 
with a caption describing him as “Major 
Steve Pratt." 

He bore no obvious signs of physical 
mistreatment and spoke calmly and 
cleariy.begmnmg by stating his name 
and citizenship and listing the countries 

where he had previously worked. 

Australia on Monday denounced tee 
Yugoslav claim as preposterous. .For- m 
eign Minister Alexander Downer saidhe “■ 
had de mande d the immediate release of 
Mr. Pratt and Mr. Wallace. 

Mr. Downer said Yugoslav officials 
had put words in Mr. Pratt’s mouth. Mr. 
Pratt’s employer, CARE Australia, said 
ms confession had been made under 
duress. 
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War Crimes Trial of Croat Begins 


Control of Pari 

Congress Backs Kosovo Poll 


Blaskic. a general daring the Bosnian until the prosecution had presented its 
conflict, is under way actoe tribunal. Mr. case. ] 

Blaskic, who was charged in some of the Mr. Kordic surrendered to the tribunal 

same incidents as Mr. Kordic, gave him- in October 1997 after intense pressure 

nian Croar politician, a former ally of the self up to the tribunal in 1995. from U.S. and European governments 

president of Croatia, went on trial Mon- A military commander, Mario Cer- on President Tudjman. Washington 
day before the international war crimes kez. will be tried with Mr. Kordic. Mr. went as far as blocking loans to Croatia 
tribunal here, a process that is likely to Cerkez. 40, a Bosnian Croat, was the from the World Bazik and the Inter- 
throw the spotlight on Croatia’s role In local military commander of the so- national Monetary Fund, 
the Bosnia conflict. called Croatian Defense Council in the For months after his indictment and 

The politician, Dario Kordic, is ac- town of Vitez and one of Mr. Blaskic's until his surrender, Mr. Kordic enjoyed 
cused of a series of war crimes against subordinates. high-level protection and lived in an 

Muslims of Bosnia. He was the leader of He surrendered to the tribunal at the apartment in Zagreb, the Croatian cap- 
the Bosnian wing of the political party of same time as Mr. Kordic. ital, that was reportedly owned by the 

Croatia’s president, Franjo Tudjman. Mr. Cerkez, too, has been charged government. 

Because he was a key political figure with war crimes. Both men have pleaded Lawyers familiar with trial here see it 

when not only Serbia bat also Croatia not guilty. as significant that even now Mr, Kord- 

insti gated violence in Bosnia, prosecu- [The prosecutor, Graham Nice, ic’s defease lawyers are being paid for 
tors in The Hague considered Mr. Kord- sketched a picture of a Bosnian Croat by the Croatian government In most 
ic one of the most wanted war crimes leadership that was weakened by in- cases so far, the tribunal itself has paid 
suspects on the Croatian side of the dividual character flaws and riddled for defense counsel. 

Bosnian war. with corruption, Reuters reported. Investigators and diplomats say Mr. 

He was charged in 1995 with ordering [The accused may not have set out to Kordic knew a great deal about the inner 

the expulsion and killing of scores of commit war crimes, he said, but they had workings of the Zagreb government dur- 
Muslim families living in the LasvaVal- allowed themselves to be caught up in a ing the Bosnia war. 
ley of central Bosnia. vortex of horror in the former Yugo- As part of the political inner circle, he 

Prosecutors have argued that the ex- si avia. could offer important evidence about the 

pulsions were part of a 1993 strategy to ['‘By whatever process men find Croatiari leaders behind Zagreb’s ver- 
empty the valley of its Muslim inhab- themselves in positions of power and sion of "ethnic cleansing’* in Bosnia, 
itants and give the p arty affiliated with responsibility, if they abuse the power die strategy of getting rid of Muslim, 
Mr. Tudjman control over a central part and fail to discharge the responsibilities Serbian and other non-Croatian civilians 
of Bosnia. They say die ultimate polit- they must face die consequences of their by terrorizing than, 
icai and mili tary goal was to annex part actions and failures, ’’ Mr. Nice told the Diplomats say Mr. Tudjman is under 
of Bosnia to Croatia. court. investigation in a range of ethnic cleans^ 

The .Kordic trial begins as the trial of [ The defense counsel for Mr. Kordic ing incidents during the war drat fol- 

auother senior Bosnian Croat, Tihomir said it would defer its opening statement lowed the breakup of Yugoslavia. 


By Marlise Simons 


/ntenumaqal H erald Tnf™ u > 

at a special convention as their fiistchancellor in 25 years to 
bold fee party's chainnanahip. 

- In me pr ocess, Mr. Schroeder quelled Assent in his party 
ojw Germany’s participation in ftte North Atlantic Treaty 
Uiganiza&on’s air strikes on Yugoslavia, whore Germany’s 
irirst use of military force in a. half-century has caused an 
-agonized debate inside the center-left party. 

“Tins means a fundamental change m German foreign and 
.security policy/’ Mr. Schroeder said after delegates endorsed 
ra resolution that supports Bonn’s participation ra the air 
■assaults, defeating -a rival resolution from party leftists that 
.demanded a cease-fire. ' 

“No other German government has been in this difficult 
si motion,” Mr. Schroeder told the convention, which be 
i n itially convened to rubber-stamp his Domination to replace 
Oskar Lafontaine. 

In the -month since Mr. Lafontaine ’s resi gnatio n, the con- 
gress has rapidly evolved into a foiomto air the party’s unease 
over NATO’s air assaults. 

Mr. Schroeder, a pro-business centrist who has riled the 
party’s traditional left wing, fell short of the overwhelming 
approval he sought from toe party delegates gathered in 
Bonn. 

Foreshadowing possible difficulties in steering his no- 
toriously split party, toe 48? delegates gave Mr. Schroeder just 


FATAL PLUNGE — An elevated, train, part of 
the Ruhr Valley’s historic Schwebebahn system, 
in riverwater Monday after it derailed and 
crashed in Wuppertal, lulling three commuters. 


under 76 percent of toe vole, below the 80 percent that Mr. 
-Schroeder ’s supporters sought as an unequivocal stamp of his 
influence ou the party. 

The result disappointed party officials, who had predicted 
that Mr. Schroeder, who nut unopposed for toe party’s top 
position, was bound to dear the psychologically important 80 
percent hurdle. 

In a self-effacing admission of his esstwhUe status as party 
outsider, Mb'. Schroeder conceded in his keynote speech that 
the common perception is “that toe party does notlove me” 
and that “there is a bit of truth in that” 

Votes over the twin Kosovo resolutions were taken by a 
show of hands and veiled the exact magnitude of dissent over 
Mr. Schroeder’s pro-NATO stance ^ Yugoslavia. - 
Although few expected toe party to adopt apacifist stance, 
the minority resolution would have forced Germany to with- 
draw from its first «xnbat assignment since Wcdd WarIL . 
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Kosovo. 

The resolution that passed with Mr. Schroeder’s approval 
included a danse that explicitly rejects the possibility of 
German soldiers participating in any possible troop deploy- 
s' meats, ..... 

In bis speech, Mr. Schroeder hewed ctosely to toe NATO 
line, but denied criticisms from- party leftists that he has 
become an instrument of U.S.policy: “We were not pressured 
by our partners,” be said. “As free men we act, pressured by 
no one.” 

“For Germany to gp it alone, to break away from the 
alliance, that will not happen with this government,” toe 
chancel] or said. 

The Balkans, he added, need a “sort of Marshall Plan” in 
toe reconstruction following toe bombing. . - 

Appealing to Ger man y’s own experience with dictator- 
ships, MrSdnoedersaid Ger m a n y had a “historic respoo- 
silxlity ,, to3Uppi^iBSmyacii^ .-. 

I; “Especially we Germans, wbohave bro ught onto ; 
ourselves in our lustory and suffered under mnrdeftms'tfic - 1 
tatorial regimes, cannot dtse>our eyes to murder, and de- 
portation*,’’hesaid. ' 

Mr. Schroeder said in an interview in toe latest edition of 
Der Spiegel newsmagazine! “It is a fundamental change in 
ourforcign poficy, but it also has something to do wito lamore 
mature nation.” 

* With his new- position as party chairman, Mr. Schroeder 
hix pnltfy-wT rantml in what hlS supporters hope will 
1 'be a turnaround for his six-month-old government. 

The party election Monday makes the 55-year-oldMr. 
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A Move to Oust Yeltsin Is Put Off 

The State Duma. Russia’s tower bouse of 
Monday to put off a debate planned for 
to impeach President Boris Ye Itsin. 
ag at a tia» when Mr. Yeltsin has taken 


MOSCOW 

■Parliament, agreed on 1 
Thursday on whether to impeach 
The decision, cor ' “ 

fin unusually high 

spares h«n 

meat charges. But his office said be would have preferred 
face the impeachment vote now rather than later. 

‘ The president reiterated his position that the issue shou. 

‘either be considered now or draped for good- aspokesnu 

■said after Mr. Yeltsin spoke to toe Duma speaker, Gama 
Seleznyov, by telephone. (neuter 

*- 

Truckers in Britain Clog 8 Cities 

- LONDON-— Hundreds of trucks jammed M Lane,fl 

’protest higher taxes on diesel fuel and cm heavy-vehic 

^^teouckers, who say their Continental rivals have low 
ooeatius costs, rambled Sown four major highways leadn 
.^^^LtheMI.M2.M4and>&5— bnngingtraff 

in Scotland’s w , w* 
■^j^burgh and Ssgow, and as well as in toe Engfr 
citi«of Newcastle, Middlesbrough, Manchester, Truro* 
Plymouth. ■ 


e after several years of oo-and-off 
scrutiny on 'five posable iznpeacb- 
rould have preferred to 
• face the impeachment vote now rather than later. 

' •' * ‘The president reiterated his position that the issue should 
‘either be considered now or dropped for good, aspokesman 
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The Battle #er Kosovo / For Moscow, a Love-Hate Relationship With Washington 


Once Again in Russia, Anti-American Sentiments Are die Vogue 


By Michael Wines 

New York Times Service 


MOSCOW — The air strikes and missile 
attacks against Yugoslavia by the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization may or may not help the 
Kosovo ethnic Albanians, but a thousand miles 
away, they have already had a profound effect 

Alter eight long-suffering years, it is once 
again acceptable — even expected — for Rus- 
sians to dislike Americans. 

Enough Russians have embraced animosity, 
and with such sudden fervor, that some expats 
here say it threatens io become the guiding force 
in a relationship that has little else going for iL 

Anti-Americanism is not universal — far from 
it — but in this cosmopolitan capital, the shift in 
public sentiment in the three weeks since the 
NATO bombing began has been both swift and 
very apparent. 

Il is not rare for Americans to be criticized or 
harassed on the streets. 

The mainstream Moscow newspaper, Kom- 
somolskaya Pravda, captured the prickly nature 
of popular feeling this week in a full-page article 
bearing the eye-catching headline, "This is the 


way we shoot down Americans! Yugoslav pilots 
share their first combat experience. 1 ' 

In a nationwide survey of 1 ,600 Russians, the 
All-Russian Center for Public Opinion Studies 
concluded that only 39 percent of respondents 
had positive feelings about the United States in 
March, compared with 67 percent just three 
months earlier. 

The share of Russians who said their 
view of America was "mainly bad" or 
“very bad" more than doubled, to 49 
percent from 23 percent 
Russia's Communist-trained political 
class has always held (he United States in 
low regard, said Andrei Pionkovsky, a 
known political analyst here. But never — until 
now — has the contempt made the leap to large 
segments of the general public. - 
"Anti-Americanism really may be becoming 
the Russian national idea chat we have been 
searching for," he said. 

Many would dispute tbaL Like much of the 
world. Russia seems to carry on a love-hate 
relationship with the United States, envying its 
wealth and power while soaking up its culture 
and exports. 


already been shattered by Russia s disastrous 
But there is no doubt that anti- American feel- ering nothing of the land. . , introduction to capitalism, said Sergei Rogov, 

ings are what is currently driving Russian policy. Mr. Yelisui s Sovercuront has soun Institute for the Study of the U.S. 

both foreigh and domestic. tough toward Washington, varemm wnouu^ 

The welling up of anti-Americamsm has put Chikin, editor of the reliably Comm , v^ny ^ U£$ i 3n s were led to believe that the 

one of the United States' more reliable Russian paper Sovietskaya Rosstya, thatboth the defense Mfljy s ^ billions of dollars, 

allies. President Boris Yeltsin, in an exquisite and foreign ministers sounded like clones ot Uni p , stylc toease Russia’s .transition 
political vise. Communist Party leaders in the ^gislamre. ^ ^ 

Mr. Yeltsin surely faces another economic Russia's anti- American anger over toe attacks he said When me money failed to arrive 



border with Russia and was not even a was » feel betrayed- . 

- “The outcome. 


Some Russians suspect that the U.S. is border with Russia ano WB| « no, .even . "^^eoutcome "Mr. Rogov said, "created the 

, ... - . r . . reliably pro-Moscow ally during the days “ Ljf Bt eswasd oing it on 

deliberately trying to harm their nation, D f Soviet empire. t . perception that the g 

- Its president, Slobodan Milosevic, is purpose — 

well- disaster if he cannot win another multibillion- hardly the sort of leader most ^BdV^mn^ts^vrould econo mic jj cv has only reinforced the 

average Russian’s suspicions, Mr. Rogov said. 
“Russians felt that we ended the Cold War and 


the 


dollar loan this spring from the Western-run willingly endorse, much less risk a global crisis 
International Monetary Fund. But he also faces over. 

possible impeachment next month by the Com- But Russians view the bombing of Yugoslavia bv dissolving 

munisi-controlled State Duma, which has put through a different and darker lens. To most of started t be ha iy troons, cutting arms, 

itself at the head of the anti-U.S. campaign. them, the NATO bombing campaign is the latest Warsaw Pact, wi JLanceof NATO was 

And so Mr. Yeltsin has juggled the two sides and most flagrant instance in which the United And thustiie «y 
ail month, suggesting to the Communists Last States has ignored Russian wishes, gone back on se^MSMge. nes with NATO 

week that he favors political union with Yugo- its word, rubbed Moscow's nose in its new But the eniarg -lients - that was in- 

slavia while playing the notion down elsewhere second-tier status — or all three. absorbing f w „ f(prn mistrust toward 

— and rumbling publicly about aiming nuclear Rightly or not, Russian illusions about de- teipreted as a . . ho -j:i e intentions ** 

missiles at Washington while privately consid- mocracy and the American character have Russia, and some e n sai 


U,S. Warns the Russians 
On Military Aid for Serbs 


By Michael R. Gordon 

New York Tima Service 

BRUSSELS — The United Slates has 
quietly warned Russia against providing 
military intelligence or assistance to 
Yugoslavia, according to senior Western 
officials. The warning follows bitter 
complaints from Moscow about NATO's 
air strikes. 

The Kremlin has dispatched a Russian 
spy ship toward the Adriatic, where the 
U.S. aircraft carrier Theodore Roosevelt 
and other alliance ships have been par- 
ticipating in (he air war against Yugosla- 
via. 

Russian officials, a senior Western 
official said, “have been told that any 
effort by them to intervene in a militarily 
significant way could have very serious 
consequences. ” 

The allies have not said what these 
consequences could be. But evidence 
that Russia was helping Belgrade would 
undermine public support in the West for 
loans to Russia. 

Until now. President Boris Yeltsin of 
Russia, while critical of NATO, has 
pledged to stay out of the conflict in 
Yugoslavia. But be has said that be will 
reconsider if NATO troops enter 
Kosovo. 

The warnings from the West, officials 
said, were prompted by demands by 
some Russians in Parliament that Mos- 
cow share intelligence with Yugoslavia, 
provide aims, send militant advisers or 
even recruit volunteers to right. 

So far. a senior Western official said, 
there is no proof of any such cooper- 
ation. The caution comes as the alrady 
wide gap between NATO and Russians 
over die Yugoslav crisis appears to be 
widening. 


Many Russian nationalist and Com- 
munist politicians have expressed support 
for the Serbs and have tittle sympatoy for 
the plight of the Kosovar Albanians, 
whom they view as Muslim separatists. 

While Russia's vitriolic words have 
far outstripped its actions, it has taken 
several steps that concerned military 
specialists here. Prime Minister Yevgeni 
Primakov, for example, took two senior 
intelligence officials with him when he 
went to Belgrade last month for talks: 
Colonel General Valentin Korabelnikov. 
head of intelligence for the Russian mil- 
itary, and Vyacheslav Trubnikov, head 
of the Foreign Intelligence Service, the 
Russian successor to die Soviet KGB. 

That raised the possibility that Russia 
might provide Belgrade with intelli- 
gence about how to fight the West 

Additionally, a Russian intelligence 
ship, the Liman, left the port of Se- 
vastopol soon after Mr. Primakov's visit 
in a step that Russian officials described 
as a response to the allied air strikes. 
Built in Poland in 1972, the surveillance 
ship is now sailing around the north 
Ionian Sea, just south of the Adriatic. 
NATO militaty officials said. 

A flotilla of ships, which Russia also 
talked about sending to the Adriatic, has 
yet to leave the Black Sea. Hie political 
sensitivities surrounding the dispatch of 
die Russian spy vessel may exceed its 
military capabilities. 

Even Pentagon officials are divided 
over its military significance. One senior 
Pentagon official described the ship as a 
giant electronic "sponge," which is de- 
signed to intercept communications by 
allied warships. He said it was possible 
that the Russians dispatched the ship to 
learn about Western military operations 
for the benefit of their own military. 



SLAVS: Yugoslav Legislators Back Union 


Continued from Page 1 

Lukashenko of Belarus. 

Mr. Yeltsin has been wary of attempts 
by Mr. Lukashenko to revive the old 
Soviet Union and secure a larger stage 
for his own political ambitions. The ad- 
dition of Y ugoslavia to die union would 
only add a farther complication. Yugo- 
slav leaders have been disappointed by 
the relatively modest support they have 
received from Moscow for their resis- 
tance to NATO. 

There was a brief flurry of excitement 
last week after the speaker of the Russian 
Parliament, Gennadi Seleznev, an- 
nounced that Mr. Yeltsin had retargeted 
Russian nuclear missiles on NATO 
countries. But the report was later denied 
by other Russian officials. 

"Any pressure on NATO to stop this 
aggression is welcome,” said the 
Yugoslav Foreign Ministry's spokes- 
man, Nebojsa Vujovic. "We fully in- 
tend to defend our territorial integrity 
and sovereignty, but we can defend 
ourselves sooner with friends." 

A stream of Russian visitors, from Mr. 
Seleznev to Prime Minister Yevgeni Pri- 
makov to a delegation of Russian Cos- 
sacks, have called on Mr. Milosevic 
during the last two weeks to express 
moral support for the Serbian cause and 
outrage over the continued NATO at- 
tacks. But there has been tittle in the way 
of military support, and Mr. Yeltsin and 
other Russian leaders have made it clear 
that Moscow wants to keep out of the 
Balkan imbroglio. 

There have been some signs that Rus- 
sia could play a significant diplomatic 
role as a mediator in the event of a 
negotiated settlement to (he conflict. The 
Russian ambassador to Belgrade, Yuri 
Kotov, has visited Kosovo and held talks 
with local Serbian officials and the mod- 
erate ethnic Albanian leader, Ibrahim 
Rugova. who is being held under Serb 
"protection” at his home. 

Russia has taken a paternalistic in- 
terest in the Balkans ever since Serbia 
regained its independence from the 
Turks in 1878. When Austria-Hungary 
presented Serbia with an ultimatum in 
1914 following the assassination of 
Archduke Franz Ferdinand in Sarajevo 
by a Serbian patriot, Russia was the first 
to come to Serbia’s defense. 

During World War II, the Yugoslav 
Partisans led by Tito looked to Moscow 
for ideological leadership, but relations 
cooled after the war as Stalin sought to 


■ Hungary Lets Convoy Pass 

Daniel Williams of The Washington 
Post reported from Budapest : 

Hungary let a Russian aid convoy 
bound for Yugoslavia cross its territory 
Monday after an acrimonious two-day 
standoff over the amount of fuel it was 
carrying and the military look of some of 
the vehicles. 

The Hungarians turned back five ar- 
mored vehicles in the convoy on the 
grounds that they could be used in army 
operations. Border guards also refused 
entry to four of the eight gasoline tank 
trucks. 

The rest of the convoy included med- 
ical equipment, food, bedding and 
blankets, presumably for Serbian 
refugees fleeing NATO bombing. 

The confrontation was heavy with 
historical meaning. 

Forty-three years ago. to crush an 
anti-Soviet uprising, Russian tanks in- 
vaded Hungary, then a Moscow satellite, 
from neighboring Romania. Just a 
month ago, Hungary joined NATO, 
which is bombing Yugoslavia. 

The display of Hungary's new status 
at this delicate moment enraged (he Rus- 
sians. 

"We regard the action taken by the 
Hungarian authorities as a lack of polit- 
ical will to develop friendly relations 
with Russia following Hungary’s admis- 
sion to NATO," Alexander Avdeyev, 
Russia's deputy foreign minister, said in 
Moscow. Russia warned Sunday that its 
ties to Hungary would suffer if the con- 
voy was not let through. 

Hungarian officials said they were just 
abiding by United Nations sanctions long 
imposed on Yugoslavia. "It was super- 
fluous for Russia to make this big noise." 
said Gabor Hovarth. the Hungarian For- 
eign Ministry spokesman. “There was 
nothing emotional about our action. It 
was strictly a technical question." 

He spoke by phone from Brussels, 
where Hungarian officials were attend- 
ing the NATO foreign ministers’ meet- 
ing. 

At the frontier of Hungary and 
Ukraine, Hungarian border guards held 
up Russia's 73- truck convoy late Friday 
and inspected die cargo by sticking met- 
al rods into bags of food. 

The Five rejected trucks had slit-win- 
dows and armor, leading the Hungarians 
to declare them military vehicles. The 
amount of fuel in the convoy was enough 
for several round trips to and from Bel- 
grade, estimated Eruoe Keskeny, Bud- 
apest’s ambassador to Moscow. 



Hnuje PnMn/Jf«t*r 


A group of ethnic 
Albanians, above, arriving 
on foot at the Montenegrin 
village of Balotici after 
traveling three days across 
the mountains from 
Kosovo. About 43,000 
refugees have arrived in 
the small republic of 
Montenegro since March 
24. At left, refugees ready 
to depart by bus Monday 
to refugee camps after 
they crossed the Yugoslav- 
Macedonian border to the 
town of Blace. Yugoslav 
authorities had dosed 
frontier crossings to 
Macedonia and Albania 
last week, halting a mass 
exodus of Kosovo 
Albanians, but late 
Monday they reopened the 
main crossing into 
Albania to expel several 
new refugees. 


Otej Rjpov/RgUm 


KOSOY O: NATO Plans Urgent Steps to Help Refugees in Hiding 


Continued from Page 1 

evidence could be gathered, the state- 
ment went on: “Those who are respon- 
sible for the systematic campaign of 
violence and destruction against inno- 
cent Kosovar civilians and for the forced 
deportation of hundreds of thousands of 
refugees will be held accountable for 
their actions. Those indicted must be 
brought before the International Crim- 
inal Tribunal for the former Yugoslavia 
in The Hague.” 

Meeting for the first time since the 
alliance launched air strikes on 
Yugoslavia 20 days ago, the ministers 
reaffirmed that the bombing would con- 
tinue until Mr. Milosevic agreed to all 
their demands. 

The NATO ministers restated their 
desire to 4 "work constructively with Rus- 
sia in reaching a political solution" to the 
crisis. Mrs. Albright was scheduled to fly 
to Oslo for talks Tuesday with Foreign 
Minister Igor Ivanov of Russia and she 
said she would seek to "re-engage" 
Moscow. Russia is one of the six nations 
in the Contact Group that set up the 
Rambouillet. France, talks on Kosovo. 

“We are all Hying this week to get 
Russia back on board so that if there is a 
chance for a diplomatic solution, thev 
can play a constructive role," a Euro- 
pean diplomat said. 

Officials said an offer to Moscow 
could include having Russian troops on 
an international peacekeeping force in 
Kosovo, which, according to Defense 
Minister Alain Richard of France, need 
not necessarily come under NATO au- 
thority. 


national protectorate that would allow 
participation both by Russia and the 
United Nations. 

To date. NATO policy has focused on 
getting Mr. Milosevic to grant Kosovo a 
greater degree of autonomy within the 
two-republic Federation of Yugoslavia. 

The U.S. State Department spokes- 
man, James Rubin, said the allies were 
discussing making the province a "pro- 
tected area" rather than a formal pro- 
tectorate. 


Cook, said that any settlement that did 
not reverse the program of ethnic cleans- 
ing would be unacceptable to NATO. 

“Anything less than that would be to 
reward him for emptying Kosovo of its 
people." he said. 

Meanwhile, the Turkish foreign min- 
ister Ismail Cem said his country and 
Greece should be included in the de- 
cision-making process of the interna- 
tional contact group on Kosovo, because 


.torate. they faced a widespread and long-term 

Foreign Minister Hubert Vedrine of danger of the conflict’s spilling over and 


France said the question was how to affecting them. 


ensure that Albanians, Serbs and other 
minorities could live together in Kosovo 
in future. He said NATO was opposed to 
partitioning the province. But the form 
of international control for the province 
"has still to be defined.,” he said. 

Meeting at NATO headquarters to 
underline their resolve, the foreign min- 
isters insisted that air strikes would con- 
tinue until Mr. Milosevic acceded to five 
conditions: 

• Ensure a verifiable stop to all mil- 
itary action and the immediate ending of 
violence and repression. 


Tie possibility of bringing in the 
Untied Nations is most likeiv to be dis- 
„ cussed at a special summit meeting of 
The logjam was finaJlj brolan after the 15-nation European Union in Brus- 
^da^t on Monday between sels on Wednesday, which will be at- 


In Moscow, officials said Mr. Yeltsin 
had urged Mr. Chirac to use France’s 
influence to stop the air strikes. 

The statement by NATO ministers 
said die alliance would respond to any 
challenges to the security of Albania and 
Macedonia stemming from die presence 
of NATO forces in those countries. And 
it warned that any Yugoslav action to 
oust or destabilize the pro-Western gov- 
ernment of Montenegro would have 
“grave consequences." 

The NATO statement had nothing to 
topras.ton- say about the possibility of introducing 

,n Kosovo °f ground forces into the conflict, limiting 
itself to reiterating the position that air 
strikes would continue until Mr. Mi- 
losevic buckled. 

But in Washington earlier, the chair- 
man of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, General 
Henry Shelton, and senior administra- 
tion officials talked more openly about 
the possibility that ground troops would 
be sent to Kosovo. They said that con- 

a ^ • , 7- t' 5 n « enc y P lan5 fOT ** use of ground 

Rambouillet Accords in the establish- forces had already been prepared 

raent of a political framework For Bui President Bill Clinton's chief of 

staff, John Podesta, saidjiatj.’thg.pas- . 


an international military presence 

• Ensure the withdrawal from Kosovo 
of the military, police and paramilitary 
forces. 

•Agree to the unconditional and safe 
return of all refugees and displaced per- 
sons. and unhindered access to them by 
humanitarian aid organizations. 

• Provide credible assurance of his 
willingness to work on the basis of the 


TRAIN: 

Death From the Sky 

Continued from Page 1 

"There was no intent to hit the train," 
said an alliance spokesman, Jamie Shea. 
"Regrettably, we cannot exclude the pos- 
sibility of casualties in this instance.*' 

The casualties were not hard to find. 

Three railway cars were incinerated, 
still hot and smoking three hours later, 
when the first journalists arrived. 

On the grassy verge next to the tracks, 
close to a small plowed field turning 
green, two hay ricks and a street of 
damaged houses, nine charred and 
broken corpses lay heaped by a small, 
broken tree. Their clothes had been 
blown or burned away. 

Police and army officers had begun to 
arrive in groups to direct traffic, get the 
earthmovers working on a makeshift de- 
tour around the holed highway bridge 
and to keep the curious away. 

Three men wearing transparent 
plastic gloves walked up to the grassy 
verge with a cheap coffin, pale knotty 
wood on the inside, the outside stained a 
not very convincing darker brown. 

One man, in blue overalls, picked up a 
female torso, from the neck to the but- 
tocks, and placed it into the coffin. He 
then bent (town and lightly tossed, un- 
derarm, a blackened arm into the coffin, 
picking up his head to stare at the smol- 
dering cars, toe rushing river below and 
the steep hills, dotted with spring green- 
ery and flowering fruit trees. 

The smell of spring was strong, lush 
and damp, quickly overtaken by that of 
burning oil, rubber and electrical wire. 
Then, tike the top note of a perfume, the 
melancholy, sweet, cloying smell of 
burned human flesh. 

"That’s our life now — spring and 
death," said Nenad Pezo, the army 
minder who had allowed a car of jour- 
nalists to make a detour and come here. 

A man watching from toe narrow road 
at first refused to talk. Then he began to 
throw words tike stones. "Another at- 
rocity,” he said. "Or do the NATO 
criminals think atrocities are not atroc- 
ities from toe air?” 

Asked his name, he spit on toe ground. 
"Goran," he said, then turned away. 

The journalists had come from the 
scene of another NATO accident, in the 
little Kosovo village of Merdare, near 
Mira v ace, just northwest of Podujevo, 
near toe provincial border with Serbia. 

NATO bombs and anti-personnel 
bombs demolished four houses in toe 
early hours of Sunday, killing five 
people, including Bozina Tosovic. 30. 
and his 1 1 -month-old daughter, Bojana. 
His wife, Marija, six months pregnant, is 
in toe hospital, along with the four mem- 
bers of the Markovic family: Dragan and 
his wife Natalija and their two children, 
daughter Andelija and son Milos. 

Mr. Markovic 's brother, Ljubomir, 
42, had just arrived an hour before from 
Belgrade, where he lives, and walked in 
shock around the blasted houses and 
stables. He had heard about toe attack on 
television, and then the local police 
phoned him. 

In the collapsed remains of his broth- 
er's bouse, of mud brick and wood, with ^ 
what had been a red tile roof, he found 
the family dog, a yellow mongrel with 
half his snout blown away. 

Ljubomir began to sob, knee ling by 
the quivering dog, petting his bead, as 
sunlight poured through a huge hole in 
toe roof. 

* 4 Are you scared, my doll?’ ’ he asked 
“Are you scared, sweetheart?" 

He looked up, tears streaming 
"Should I shoot him ? I can't." 


assert his control over Yugoslavia. 

After Yugoslavia was expelled from 
the Soviet-led Comintern in 1948. the 
country gradually opened up to toe 

, Russia’s emergencies minister, Sereei tended bv pJZrifir*" “““T *w»oouiuci uocumems in oe- w e 

Sfaiigu, Hungarian oflttisL 1 .£■«“ that 

in common with toe West than with their 
Slavic brothers in Russia. 


political framework for 
Kosovo in conformity with international 
law and the charter of the United Na- 
tions. 

The NATO statement went farther 
than toe Rambouillet documents in de- 


ident does not have the" intention to use 
ground troops,” but that "plans and 
assessments could be updated quickly if 


decide to do that — need to do 


sian backers of Yugoslavia had hoped 
the cargo would arrive Sunday as a show 
of Slavic solidarity. 


Minister E^^Derytke^of Bdgiuir^^d ^ K “»™- ^ 


the alliance has be 
ing Kosovo, in 


British foreign secretary said 




Ex-Cat Stevens Tells 
Of Macedonia Theft 

The Associated Press 

LONDON — The singer 
formerly known as Cat Stevens says 
Macedonian border guards stole 
$33,000 from him as be crossed into 
Albania to distribute aid to Kosovar 
refugees. 

The London-based singer, now 
named Yusuf Islam, told the BBC 
that the guards took the money after 
initially refusing to allow his group 
to enter Albania. 

Heput aside professional music 
in 1977 and dedicated his life to 
Islam. "We’re absolutely furious," 
he told the BBC. * ‘Obviously every- 
body knows why we’re here, to help 
those people who have tragically 
gone through this and who are going 
through this problem of ethnic 
cleansing, and they’ve robbed us.” 

Before entering Albania, toe 
singer said he had been distributing 
money to people in Macedonia who 
were sharing their homes with toe 
refugees from Kosovo. 
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Milosevic’s Phony Goodwill 


Slobodan Milosevic now has urged 
all citizens of Kosovo “to live together 
and cooperate." It is difficult to over- 
state the grotesque cynicism of this 
statement Mr. Milosevic has perpet- 
rated crimes against the people of 
Kosovo and by all accounts these crimes 
are continuing. Mass killings, mass 
rapes, mass expulsions — these are his 
policy tools. Now displaced Kosovars 
trappwi inside their country face another 
threat — starvation — even as NATO 
remains reluctant to risk flying its 
planes low enough to airdrop food. 

Mr. Milosevic's phony goodwill is 
pan of a larger, equally phony peace 
overture. It should come as no suiprise 
thar the Serbian leader now seeks, on his 
terms, a cease-fire. The NATO bomb- 
ing campaign thus far has mostly work- 
ed to his advantage. It has not interfered 
a whit with his carefully orchestrated 
ethnic cleansing or his assault on the 
Kosovo Liberation Array. It has given 
him cover to squelch of all independent 
media in his country. And although any 
account of public opinion in a dic- 
tatorship should be read cautiously, the 
bombing seems to have prompted a 
-surge of nationalist feeling that, in the 
short term, will help the dictator. As to 
the loss of Serbian or Kosovar lives — 
these are of no concern to him. 


Now there is at least a chance that the 
balance of advantage may begin to tip 
in NATO’s favor. Although the in- 
tensity of the allied bombing campaign 
can be questioned, it finally may be 
affecting the Serbian forces directly 
involved in crimes against humanity in 
Kosovo. This campaign must be carried 
on with far greater urgency, for hun- 
dreds of thousands of civilians remain 
in danger. If waged with seriousness, 
the air campaign should with each day 
be able to do more such damage, while 
continuing to erode Serbia's overall 
military capability. Weakening Mr. Mi- 
losevic’s capacity to wage aggression 
remains an important strategic goal 
That does not mean NATO must rule 
out a peaceful or negotiated solution to 
this conflict. It does mean there should 
be no compromise on basic principles. 
All Serbian forces must withdraw from 
Kosovo and all Kosovo refugees must 
be permitted to return home to govern 
themselves and began rebuilding their 
lives, protected by U.S. soldiers and 
those of other nations. This is the min- 
imum. Mr. Milosevic has proven him- 
self to be a war criminal. He does not 
belong as a leader in Europe. He cer- 
tainly cannot be allowed to play any 
part in the governing of Kosovo. 

— THE WASHINGTON POST. 


Mergers and Competition 


. It seems that barely a day passes 
without word of some new linkup 
within the once-separate industries of 
telephone, television and the Internet. 
•Deals worth billions — in stock — are 
made by companies that have yet to 
earn $100 million in profits. 

■ The latest. U.S. reports say that MCI 
WorldCom, itself a product of a series 
of mergers, may buy Nextel, a wireless 
telephone company in which Craig 
McCaw is a major investor. If that deal 
happens, Mr. McCaw, who previously 
sold McCaw Cellular to AT&T, wifi 
have sold wireless companies to the 
two largest long-distance companies. 

. Many consumers watching all this 
unfold no doubt are confused about the 
economic and technological forces 
driving these mergers. They may also 
be troubled by what looks like a head- 
long rush toward consolidation. But 
while antitrust regulators need to keep 
a close watch, most of these deals 
reflect a vibrant state of competition, 
not an effort to end it. 

The deals also reflect a state of con- 
fusion among the people running the 
companies involved. They can see that 
'developing technologies are changing 
The world they will compete in. but 
they cannot see dearly which tech- 
nologies will prevail. Some very suc- 
cessful companies fear they could be- 
come the 21st century's equivalent of 
buggy-whip manufacturers. 

Local telephone companies worry 
that they will lose their core customers 
2o cable companies. Long-distance 
phcme companies fear that local compa- 
nies will steal their customers, and vice 


versa. Both local and long-distance 
companies worry about competition 
from wireless carriers. Cable companies 
hope to seize Internet access business, 
but know that they will need to make 
huge investments if that is to work ouL 

All worry that the Internet could 
somehow take away part of their fran- 
chise. Wireless phone companies are 
afraid that they will lose their most 
valuable customers if they cannot offer 
service around the world with one 
phone number. 

An important factor in this merger 
wave is the popularity of Internet 
stocks, which have risen to extraor- 
dinarily high prices. That has made it 
difficult for established companies to 
afford to buy Internet firms, but it has 
made it easy for Internet companies 
that have high-priced stock to expand 
by buying other companies for stock. 

Both Yahoo and Amazon.com have 
done deals to expand their Internet 
offerings, while America Online, a 
company now valaed by the market at 
about the same amount as IBM, took 
over Netscape. 

Some of the deals may prove to have 
been brilliant steps that positioned 
companies as leaders in a technology 
destined to become 'dominant. Others 
no doubt will have been bad foreveiy- 
one except the investment bankers who 
pocketed fees for arranging them. The 
fact that companies are pursuing such 
deals is a positive one, "however, re- 
flecting both the uncertainty and the 
excitement of the technological pro- 
gress now being made. 

— THE NEW YORK TIMES. 


A Tax Cut Is Unsound Policy 


This is tax week in America, and it 
will produce the usual congressional 
denunciations of Congress’s own 
handiwork. Members will vie to ex- 
press their sympathy with citizens who 
have to bear a tax burden that Congress 
itself has imposed to finance benefits 
and services that the citizens have come 
to expect. The ultimate expression of 
this circular concern will be the likely 
adoption of the Republican budget res- 
olution, whose centerpiece is a tax cut 
that even many Republicans concede 
cannot be responsibly financed. 

The Republicans’ budget is not so 
much a plan for governance as a polit- 
ical manifesto, no matter how stretched 
the math, and a bargaining position from 
which the authors hilly expect to retreat 
in subsequent negotiations with the 
president and congressional Democrats. 
The budget is for show; the bargaining 
will be serious. The debate until now has 
had mainly to do with how large a tax 
cut to grant; in the phase ahead, they will 
have to answer the questions of what 
kind of cut, for whom? 

Our view is that there ought not be a 
significant tax cut If the budget surplus 
materializes, the right use of most of it 
'is to pay down debt. That is the only 
'way to save it within the public sector 
! again st future costs, not just of the baby 
! boomers' retirement, which it is plain 
‘the government will face. But the pres- 


ident already has caved on the question 
of a tax cut, having proposed one in 
another effort to preempt and neutralize 
what might otherwise be a Republican 
political issue. No matter the merits; his 
policy, as ever, has been to convert the 
question of whether to which. 

If they therefore grant a cut, it ought 
to be limited in both size and purpose. 

Business groups normally allied 
with the Republicans favor a tax cut 
whose likely effect would be to stim- 
ulate investment rather than consump- 
tion. Better still might be the pres- 
ident's proposal to steer the money into 
individual savings accounts, mainly for 
people of relatively modest means. 

The best result of the dickering 
ahead might well be stalemate. If they 
simply passed the appropriations bills 
for the year ahead and went home, the 
remaining surplus automatically 
would be used to pay down debt. Next 
best might be a tax cut tied to saving, as 
the president has proposed. The worst 
result would be a crossruff in which 
each side assents to enough of the 
other's program that both can claim 
political victory; they virtuously save 
the part of the surplus attributable to 
Social Security but spend the rest to get 
a deal. They want a signing ceremony, 
bu La signing ceremony is not worth the 
country’s long-term economic health. 

— THE WASHINGTON POST. 
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Why the Generation of 1968 Chose to Go to War 

Ur . . ; fluiflK iriTHnes: the withdnw 


L ONDON — We have leamt by bit- 
ter experience not to appease dic- 
tators. We tried it 60 years ago. It did not 
work then and it should not be tried now. 
President Slobodan Milosevic's actions 
in Kosovo have given rise to scenes of 
suffering and cruelty people thought 
were banished from Europe forever. 

Europe and the United States must 
stand firm together. 

Mr. Milosevic’s policy of ethnic 
cleansing must be defeated and re- 
versed. President Bill Clinton has shown 
exactly the right resolve and determi- 
nation. Once again, our thanks go to him 
and to the American people for their 
support in the cause of what is right 
Of course, we will be subject to the 
usual barrage of criticism, sometimes 
from people who, I think, find it hard to 
come to terms with the fact that there is 
a new generation of leaders in the 
United States and in Europe, who were 
bom after World War II. who hail from 
the progressive s ide of politics, but who 
are prepared to be as firm as any of our 
predecessors right or left in seeing this 
thing through. See it through, we will. 

Some argue we waited too long to 
act. To them I say it was right to give the 
negotiations every chance. Others ar- 
gue we should not have acted at alL Of 
them I ask, what was the alternative? 
To do nothing would have been to 
acquiesce in Mr. Milosevic's brutality. 
It was clear that unless he was stopped, 
Kosovo would share Bosnia’s fate. 

The evidence is sobering. Tbe Ser- 
bian offensive last year fenced over 
300,000 people from their homes. VU- 


By Tony Blair 

Mr. Blair is Britain’s prime minister. 

I ag es were burned, people massacred . 
Despite the efforts of the international 
community, including Russia, Mr. Mi- 
losevic rejected diplomacy in Paris this 
year. Hours laier, he let his forces loose 
in Kosovo. Within days, tens of thou- 
sands of people had fled their homes. 

Mr. Milosevic was preparing for eth- 
nic cleansing long before a single 
NATO bomb fell. What has happened 
was part of a plan to drive hundreds of 
thousands of ethnic Albanians out of 
their homes, execute many of their men 
and torch their villages. 

In Bosnia we waited four years be- 
fore acting decisively. As a result of 
that conflict, more than 200,000 people 
lost their lives, and 2 million people 
were made homeless. The duration of 
the conflict meant that a million of 
them were never able to return to their 
homes. NATO has not made the same 
mistake in Kosovo. Anyone who has 
seen the pictures of the hundreds of 
thousands of refugees leaving Kosovo, 
or who has heard the piteous stories of 
suffering imposed by the Serbian spe- 
cial police and the paramilitary thugs 
who work with them, knows why we 
had to acL Now they want to know that 
we are going to succeed. 

Just as I believe there was no al- 
ternative to taking action, I am con- 
vinced there is no alternative to con- 
tinuing until we succeed. On its 50th 
birthday NATO must prevail. We are 


fighting for a world where dictators are 
no longer able to visit horrific pun- 
ishments on their own people in order 
to stay in power. It is important fee 
people of Serbia know our quarrel is 
not with them. 

It is with the architects of Kosovo s 
«fhnie cleansing. Just as after World 
War n, a war-crimes tribunal will bring 
those responsible to justice. 

Our policy in Kosovo is taking its 
toll on Mr. Milosevic’s killing ma- 
chine, We should not be fooled by his 
state-controlled television. If he was so 
confident of his position, why (fid he 
su p press the independent media in Ser- 
bia? But we need to be patient As I 
said, as Mr. Clinton said, as other world 
leaders said at the outset of this action, 
he will not be defeated overnight 

We are also right to be cautious of 
the notion of a ground intervention 
force. Of course ground forces will be 
necessary in Kosovo to give the 
refugees the confidence to return to 
their homes in safety. But that is very 
different from fighting our way in. 

While we keep all options under re- 
view at all times, that is not our plan. A 
land invasion would be a massive un- 
dertaking a nd would take time to as- 
semble. Tbe casualties would poten- 
tially be large. And die civilian pop- 
ulation would be at Mr. Milosevic’s 
mercy. That is why air strikes remain tire 
sensible option in the crisis, intensifying 
them and adding to their impact 

Mr. Milosevic knows what he has to 
do to end NATO’s air campaign: a 
verifiable cessation of all combat ac- 


tivities and killings; the withdrawal of 
military, police and paramflirety forces 
from Kosovo; an international security 
force; the retain of all refugees and 


mumu eucu • - 

and a political framework for Kosovo 
based on the Rambouillet accord. 

We will notstop until he agree to all 

of these conditions. The world knows . 
too much of Mr. Milosevic to fell for 
any of his ploys. The succtsswn of 
offers from Belgrade show that is 
now looking for a way onL He wants.to 
hang on to the results of hts efhmc 
cleansing while protecting hxs i ktltag 
machine. But anything short of what I 
have listed, and there's nothing doing. 
The air strikes go on. , 

We should start now planning for the 
longerterm, bailding oo fee agreement 
that was. reached at Rambouillet, ac- 
cepted by the Kosovo Liberation Army 
but rejected by Mr. Milosevic. After all 
their suffering, it is clear feat tra Koso- 
var Al banians will never mist Mr. Mir 
lose vie to rule Kosovo again. Any polit- 
ical solution must recognize feat fact. 

Russia has a unique and leading role 
to play in these efforts. 

We need to enter a new millennium 
where dictators know that they cannot 
get away wife ethnic cleansing or 
repress their peoples wife impunity. 
We are fi ghting not for territory but for 
values. For a new internationalism 
where the brutal repression of ethnic 
groups will not be tolerated. For a 

world where those responsible for such ■ 

crimes have nowhere to hide. 

Newsweek. 
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Foreign Policy Moves to the Center in the U.S. Election 


W ASHINGTON — So now 
A1 Gore, Bill Bradley. 
George Bush, John McCain, 
Elizabeth Dole. Pat Buchanan 
and other U.S. presidential can- 
didates are struggling over 
whether and how America 
should fight in Kosovo. There is 
now fee possibility that Amer- 
icans could see the fiercest for- 
eign policy argument in a cam- 
paign since Ronald Reagan and 
Walter Moodale debated how to 
thwart fee Soviet Union of Kon- 
stantin Chernenko. 

For the first time since tbe 
Cold War, Americans are sug- 
gesting feat their choice in an 
election may hinge on the can- 
didate's views about America’s 
role in the world. Mr. Buchanan 
has seized one end of fee spec- 
trum, insisting feat Kosovo is 
not America's fight At the oth- 
er end, Mr. McCain says that 
fee war must be won — with 
ground troops, if necessary. 

Inevitably, as fee campaign 
chums on and the stakes get 
raised, the aspirants will be 
tempted to exaggerate, twist or 
obscure their positions on for- 
eign affairs for political ad- 
vantage. on fee assumption that 
it will be easy enough to change 
coarse once they are in office. 

. IT so, they will be mistaken. 
Throughout fee 20th century 
some of America’s most for- 
midable presidential candidates 
have flirted with demagoguery 
on foreign affairs at election 
time. Often they have distorted 
the issues, taken public positions 
feat were the opposite of what 
they intended to do, exploited 
their access to secret intelligence 
information and turned what 
should have been national 
plebiscites into cartoons. 


By Michael R. Beschloss 


When candidates take po- 
sitions on foreign affairs that 
they do not seriously intend to 
fulfill, the country can pay the 
price. Consider fee case of 
Wendell Willkie. Privately, he 
was as committed an interna- 
tionalist as any figure in Amer- 
ican political history, as he later 
showed in his book '‘One 
World,” published in 1943. 

But in 1940, when Willki e 
was fee Republican nominee for 
president, advisers told him that 
he could be elected if he used 
scare tactics to stampede Amer- 
icans into thinking that Franklin 
Roosevelt was secretlyplotting 
to send their sons into Europe's 
war after the election. Posing as 
an antiwar candidate, Willki e 
whipped up his audiences by 
declaring that if Roosevelt were 
given a third term, “we will be 
arwarby -w? 

- -The strategy almost worked. 
By Halloween Eve 1940, a 
week before Election Day, 
Willkie bad drawn close enough 
to Roosevelt that die president 
felt pressured to assure the pub- 
lic feat he would not send their 
sons “into any foreign wars.” 
Roosevelt won the election, 
but then came Pearl Harbor. 
How to explain why he was now 
sending troops to war? 
Roosevelt resorted to the ex- 
planation that since America had 
been attacked, tbe war was no 
longer “foreign.” But his eva- 
sions opened him to accusations 
that, in the words of one critic, 
Clare Boothe Luce, Roosevelt 
had “lied us into a war he should 
have led us into.” 

Even so responsible a world 
leader as Dwight Eisenhower 


got carried away with campaign 
rhetoric on war. In 1952, when 
Ike first ran for president, he 
was regarded skeptically by 
“Old Guard” Republicans, 
who found his views too mod- 
erate. To please them, he rashly 
pledged that if elected he would 
strive for the “liberation” of 
Eastern Europe. This promise 
may have Utter encouraged 
Hungarians to rebel against the 
Kremlin in the desperate hope 
that Americans would rescue 
them from Soviet tanks. 

No candidate risked more by 
shilling for votes than John F. 
Kennedy, who in 1960 sowed 
fee seeds of two of fee gravest 
crises of his presidency. Cast- 
ing about for an issue feat 
would break his dead heat 
against Richard Nixon, he de- 
manded that fee United States 
*>nse^“fi gfa t ers- -for freedom' ’ «to<; 
overthrow Fidel Castro. 

Nixon was irate. He knew the 
CIA had briefed Kennedy that 
Cuban exiles were being 
trained to topple Castro. Nixon, 
though, felt obligated to pre- 
serve fee operation’s secrecy, 
so he denounced Kennedy's 
idea in public when in fact 
Nixon favored an invasion so 
strongly feat he was privately 
messing fee CIA to do fee job 
before the election. 

When Kennedy won one of 
fee closest races in history, he 
was helped by those who ex- 
pected him to be tougher than 
Nixon on Castro. This added to 
the pressure on the newly elect- 
ed president to approve fee 
CIA’s plans to invade Cuba at 
the Bay of Kgs, yielding the 
greatest failure and embarrass- 


ment of Kennedy’s career. 

Kennedy also hamstrung 
himself in fee 1960 campaign by 
falsely accusing Eisenhower 
and Nixon of having allowed a 
fictitious “missile gap” to let 
the Soviet Union gain a-rmtitaxy 
advantage over the United 
States. After JFK became pres- 
ident, he instructed his defense 
secretary, Robert McNamara, to 
politely confess feat candidate 
Kennedy had been wrong. But 
mnch of the damage was already 
done. Kennedy’s election-time 
allegations fueled public pres- 
sure fra: him to escalate the arms 
race. This helped provoke the 
Soviet leader, Nikita 
Khrushchev, to slip nuclear mis- 
siles into Cuba, leading to the 
tensest crisis of the Cold War. 

Tbe modem record for ob- 
fuscation goes to the contenders 
in fee 1968 election. Of fee three 
major candidates, only George 


tell the voters what he intended 
to do in Southeast Asia. This 
allowed Nixon’s allies to spec- 
ulate hopefully that he had a 
“secret plan” for peace. At the 
same time, he privately tried to 
sabotage LBJ ’s peace efforts by 
secretly urging the South Vi- 
etnamese to drag their feet on 
negotiations until the election. 

Had Americans in 1968 
known that Nixon would ex- 
tend the unpopular war for 
more than four more years, it is 
doubtful tha t he would have 
won feat close election. Had 
Nixon won after honestly con- 
fiding to fee voters that it might 
in deed take four years to 
achieve “peace with honor” in 
Southeast Asia, there would not 
have been quite fee sulfurous 
sense of anger and betrayal that 
fueled fee antiwar movement of 
fee early 1970s, pushing Nixon 
to respond with fee criminal 
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pendent Party candidate, told the 
truth ’about iris private intentions 
on Vietnam, fee dnminant issue 
of fee moment. Wallace said 
feat if elected, he, would crank 
up American military force. 

Tbe Democratic vice pres- 
ident, Hubert Humphrey, 
privately thought “we’ve got to 
get out" of Vietnam. But his 
boss, Lyndon Johnson, was 
threatening to “dry up every 
Democratic dollar from Maine 
to California” if Humphrey 
strayed from his war policy. 
Humphrey feus muffled his op- 
position, leading many voters 
to assume he would pursue 
Johnson's war. 

Meanwhile, the Republican, 
Nixon, piously intoned that he 
would “do nothing” to un- 
dercut Johnson and refused to 


If Ameri cans are, tragically, 
at war in fee Balkans well into 
tbe -2000 campaign, politics 
need not stop at fee water's 
edge. There should instead be a 
fierce national debate. It would 
show fee next president much 
about what voters think Amer- 
ica's international role should 
be and would give that leader a 
mandate to cany feat vision 
out But if the candidates go 
into feat debate unwilling to say 
what is really in their minds, 
they will be following an old 
and dangerous tradition. 

Afr. Beschloss, author of 
” Taking Charge the first 
volume of a trilogy on Lyndon 
Johnson’s White House tapes, 
contributed this comment to 
The Hew York Times. 
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Washington Is Losing Track of the Main Objective: Winning 



W ASHINGTON — As fee 
United Stales faces fee 
prospect of a deepening but am- 
biguous military involvement in 
Kosovo, some observers have 
been judging this campaign 
against fee criteria for overseas 
military intervention that I sug- 
gested during fee Reagan Ad- 
ministration. This comparison 
tells us much not only about 
NATO’s strategy in Yugoslavia, 
but also about the state of fee 
U.S. military in general 
Of course, fee global situation 
was different in the 198%, when 
fee Soviet Union was still stand- 
ing. Nonetheless, American mil- 
itary criteria were meant to be 
adaptable to changing circum- 
stances. They proved useful, 
after all, in formulating Amer- 
ican strategy in fee Gulf War. 

Have these guidelines been 
met in the current crisis? To 
some extent, yes. The principle 
feature of my thinking was that 
fee United States should enter a 
conflict only if it was vital to its 
national interest. That is the 
case here. The Balkans have 
been at the heart of two world 
wars in this century, so stability 
in fee region is important 
In addition, the United States 
has both a strategic and moral 
obligation to support our allies. 
As a NATO member, fee 
United States cannot ignore an 
assault in Europe against all our 
values by a feug who has di- 
rected brutal atrocities in 
Kosovo and Bosnia. 

This is not to say that the 
United States should eagerly in- 
tervene in fee world's conflicts. 
On the contrary, American 
forces should be used only after 
other means have failed. That is 
clearly fee case in fee Balkans. 
Washington negotiated too will- 
ingly with Mr. Milosevic and 


By Caspar W. Weinberger 


for too long. America should 
have intervened two or three 
years ago, when Mr. Milosevic 
began his reign of terror. 

But the United States should 
not commit troops unless it in- 
tends to win unconditionally. 
Sadly, fee Clinton Administra- 
tion is now taking us into a war 
without any apparent intention 
to win. In fact, we have neither 
defined victory nor established 
any real goals. 

Some people have said that 
winning means getting Mr. Mi- 
losevic back to the negotiating 
table. In my view, that would be 
a useless exercise. Within 24 
hours, he will violate whatever 
agreement is reached and break 
any promise he makes. 

Some say we should be care- 
ful not to humiliate fee Serbs and 
Mr. Milosevic. But why? We 
didn't worry about whether we 
should hu miliate Hitler or Tojo 
after World War IL Victory must 
include putting Mr. Milosevic in 
jail, either for life or awaiting 
execution as a war cri minal 

Instead, we are told our goal 
is to “degrade his military ca- 
pability." What does that mean? 
Taking out the enemy’s military 
is a means, not an end. 

Some have also su gg ested feat 
fee war should not be permitted 
to crowd out the ad minis tration’s 
domestic agenda. This is a re- 
statement of the folly the United 
Slates committed in Vietnam, 
when it sent more than 500,000 
troops to fight a war it fed not 
intend to win. Of course, fee 
American people soon gave up 
their support for Thai conflict. 

Another lesson of Vie tnam 
was that there must be a rea- 
sonable basis for the American 
people to support military ef- 


forts. The United States cannot 
fight a war against both an en- 
emy and the Congress. 

For now a loss of public con- 
fidence is not a concern. News 
accounts and images of refugees 
fleeing Kosovo have reinforced 
our horror of fee violence being 
committed in the name of “eth- 
nic cleansing. ” Ameri cans are a 
compassionate people who un- 
derstand feat the country’s pe- 
culiar status in fee world — its 
enormous militar y and econom- 
ic strength — carries obligations 
to rectify injustices of this kind. 

But fee United States is no 
longer as strong militarily as it 
should be. In 1997, the admin- 
istration said fee country could 
fight a war on two major fronts 
simultaneously — America’s 
strategy for many years. We are 
discovering this is not the case. 
The Balkan conflict has drained 
resources in other key areas. 

The European Command has 
had to move aircraft from an air 
base in Turkey to bases in Italy. 
This means that patrols over Iraq 
lave been weakened. America’s 
ability to defead Sooth Korea 
has been put in question by 
transferring naval strength first 
off Iraq, where it was not used, 
and now to the Balkans. 

The administration has also 
insisted on having no defense 
against missiles, although now 
the pressure of public opinion 
has forced President Bill Clin- 
ton to suggest he might not veto 
a bill that simply suggests it will 
be U.S. policy to develop such a 
defense. The United States bag 
slashed tbe research and devel- 
opment money that provided 
fee high-tech weaponry feat 
helped win fee Gulf War. 

Even so, I have no doubt that 


NATO can win this conflict — if 
wededde what winmngrequires . 
and if we have fee courageous 
leadership needed for victory. 

Victory in this war must 
mean getting and keeping the 
Serbian army out of Kosovo — 
permitting the Kosovars to re- 
turn to their homes — and the 
elimination of Mr. Milosevic. If 
that humiliates him or Serbia, so 
much fee better. 

NATO has been right to step 
up fee air attacks. This is in 
keeping wife one of fee most 
important criteria fee United 
States developed in the 1980s: 
In any given conflict we most 


reassess and adjust our use of 
forces on short notice. 

While support for the war 
continues, America’s leaders 
must make clear that their ob- 
jective is victory, and nothing £ 
Jess. It is time to stop talking w-e 
about “exit strategies’’ and to 
concentrate inctraH on winning. 

That is, and should be, fee 
only objective of war. 



The writer was secretary of 
defense under President Ronald 
Reagan from 1981 to 1987 and 
is the chairman of Forbes. He 
contributed this comment to 
The New York Times. 




IN OUR PAGES: 100, 75 AND 50 YEARS AGO 


1899: Dividing Africa 

PARIS — Tbe St Louis “Re- 
public” says of fee Anglo- 
French partition of a portion of 
Africa: “Both Gaul and Briton 
may now proceed to devote the 
skill and energy which some 
months ago they were threat- 
ening to exercise in fighting one 
another, in subjugating the black 
tribes and turning them into cus- 
tomers and producers. The di- 
vision is reported to be mutually 
satisfactory. To a man up a tree, 
nevertheless, it looks as if Eng- 
land took what was right and 
France — what was left” 

1924: Exclusive Bill 

WASHINGTON — In fee face 
of Japan’s w arning of “grave 
consequences should Con- 
gress decide to exclude Japa- 
nese citizens entirely from ad- 
mission to the United States, fee 
House placed its approval on 
fee exclusive clause in fee Bifl. 


It is expected that the real fight 
on the Japanese exclusion pro- 
vision of the Bill will be- waged 
in the Senate. That clause ± 
provides that citizens of other * 
countries who are ineligible for 
citizenship to fee United States 
shall be denied admission for 
the purpose of residence in fee 
United States. Japanese and 
Chinese are fee nationalities 
mostly affected. 

1949: Soviet Support 

LONDON — The Soviet Union 
will aunt increased assistance 
to Albania in its econo mic war 
against fee Yugoslavs. A joint 
Albanian-Soviet communique 
announced feat Colonel Gen- 
gal Enver Hoxha, Albania’s 
Prime Minister, hart signed in 
Moscow an Albanian-Soviet 
agreement on Russian deliver- ^ 
ies to Albania of equipment and 
materials on credit, as waQ as a 
protocol tin mutual deliveries of 
goods during fee current year. 
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A F eckless Failure 


By David Ignatius 

\fJAsimcrroN _ 

▼ ▼ PtBskfcox Bfll.Climcai 
~?~L something so shorc- 
si^Ued and potentially 


to America’s economic fc- 
toe. No other coonay has 
fooretogamfromafhreand 


trade dad with China that 
yon begin to wonder if fee 
Kosovo policy jinx- is 
to Asia. 

Some Clintoo insider fost 
shake their heads m chagrin 
^hen asked to explain why 
the president backed away 
from a deal that would have 
opened Chinese markets as a 
condition for Chinese entry 
into the WoiJd Trade Qrea' 
nization. They concede 
the reason for Mr. GKntera’s 
last-minute reversal was en- 
tirely political: He wanted to 
appease protectionist con- 
gressional Democrats and 
avoid- what mi ght look to 
critics tike an embarrassing 
concession to the visiting 


United States does. 
.Jte larger danger of Mr. 
Clinton's WTO decision is 
dial it could e xac erb ate 
China's econo mic troubles 

jnstasa fragile recovery is 

heghnring elsewhere in 
Asia. 


few months m South Korea 
and Thailand — two of toe 
countries that w ere hairiest 
hit by the Asian finaiyMi 
crisis: Their economies are 
banning to recover, like 
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Mr. Clinton's flip-flop on 
the WTO sullies one of the 

few areas — free trade 

where he reasonably can 
claim to have acted consis- 
tently on principle, rather 


a brutally nasty winter. 

The financial mat 
already are signaling a turn- 
around. Stock market in- 
dexes in Seoul and i, 

roughly have doubled : 
their lows of last year. 
Meanwhile, interest rates 
for South Korean and Thai 
debt have fallen — with 
spreads between their debt 
and that of Western conn- 


than short-term politics. In tries moving toward pre- 
that sense, it's a measure of crisis levels, 
just how weak Mr. Clinton “For die countries closest 

has become — -that he would to the crisis, the wont seems 
sabotage his legacy to gain a to be ovar/’ said Tom 
few weeks’ respite from crife- Byrne, the senior Asia ana- 
KtisjB- ... lyst at Moody’s Investor 

The administration is bet- Service, Moody’s recently 
ting thai it can tiptoe bade to upgraded South Korea’s 
Beijing and salvage a WTO bond rating back to its pre- 
deal before Labor Day. But crisis investment-grade 
that’s a risky bet- about an level; Moody’s rates Thai 
issue that Mr. Clinton him- debt one notch below flmr of 
self has rightly said is crucial South Korea. 


More important than the 
simple fact of recovery in 
South Korea and Thailand 
are the reasons for it. Strong 
governments have taken first 
steps to break the strangle- 
hold of crony capitalism on 
those economies. Insolvent 
banks have been allowed to 
fail; inefficient companies 
have been forced to restruc- 
ture operations; asset prices 
have been free to fall to levels 
where foe market can clear 

— and rebuilding can begin. 

These structural changes 

— as potent in their way as 
China's transition from com- 
munism to capitalism — are 
encouraging Western in- 
vestors to lend money again. 
Analysis caution that there's 
still much to be done in 
Soofo Korea and Thailand — 
foe process of clearing away 
corrupt and inefficient busi- 
ness is only be ginning - And 
sense worry that the South 
Koreans and Thais will now 


ease up, dissipating the gains 
they’ve made so far. 

Bu£ Lawrence Summers, 
the deputy Treasury secre- 
tary and the administration's 
chief fireman during the 
Asian mess, thinks some 
crisis countries are begin- 
ning to turn the comer. 

“Where countries have 
been able to cany through on 
their reform commitments 
— as in Korea, Thailand and 
foe Philippines — results are 
starting to come in foe form 
of lower interest rates, new 
investment and increased 
growth,” says Mr. Sum- 
mers. 

Japan remains mired in a 
deep recession — clouding 
prospects for regional recov- 
ery. But even in Tokyo, fi- 
nancial markets are signal- 
ing hope that a recovery is 
ahead. The Nikkei index of 


nearly 25 percent this year 
on hopes that foe govern- 


ment’s huge stimulus pack- 
age finally will get the econ- 
omy moving. 

The Asian recovery, when 
it gets rolling, should be as 
rapid and surprising as the 
financial typhoon that 
swamped the region's econ- 
omies in 1997. The recent 
news from Korea and Thai- 
land is encouraging — a sign 
that the harsh medicine pre- 
scribed by the Clinton ad- 
ministration and foe Inter- 
national Monetary Fund may 
be working as intended. 

Mr. Clinton’s political ca- 
pitulation on the WTO was a 
sorry example for a sup- 
posed superpower. You 
might almost call it crony 
capitalism. Mr. Clinton 
could learn something from 
foe more principled, discip- 
lined leaders whose tough 
decisions are nurturing a re- 
vival in South Korea and 
Thailand. 

The Washington Post. 


War’s On, Where’s the Music Gone? 



LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
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We Are AH Kosovan 

- On this Holocaust Me- 
morial Day, we are all Koso- 
var Albanians. As Jews cam- 
■ memorate the six million 
murdered by the Naas, foe 
call “Never Again” rever- 
berates with an urgency un- 
paralleled since 1945. 

Once again, a whole people 
foe Kosovar Albanians — ■ 
! are targeted by a tyrannical 


regime, if not for total extinc- 
tion, then for persecution, ex- 
pulsion, wanton killing, hu- 
nrifotion and spoliation; those 
who believed that trains would 
never again depart people into 
exile and homelessness were 
wrong; ft has happened again, 
not to Jews, but to a people 
few had ever heard of. 

The Milosevic regime, nur- 
turing a vicious nationalism, 
honed its. tactics of creating a 


racially pure Serbia in Croatia 
and Bosnia. The democracies 
responded with confusion 
and impotence, as they did in 
foe 1930s. 

Now, there is resolve, pain- 
fully gained through the real- 
ization that evil can be stopped 
only by force. If only the West 
had shown similar resolve in 
foe 1930s, perhaps World War 
H and the Holocaust could 
have been averted. 


The use of power is always 
problematic; it is messy, and 
innocent people suffer. But 
this is the lesson of foe Holo- 
caust, and the meaning of 
“Never Again.” 

NATO today is a beacon of 
light and hope for the Kosovar 
Albanians in a way in which 
(he League of Nations was not 
for foe Jews in the 1930s. The 
lessons of World War U — 
and the West's failure in foe 


early 1990s in Bosnia — have 
been learned. Today, we are 
all Kosovar Albanians, be- 
cause by defending them, hu- 
manity is being defended. 

SHLOMO AVTNERL 
New York. 

The writer, who teaches at 
the Hebrew University of Je- 
rusalem, is a visiting profes- 
sor at the Cardoso School of 
Law in New York 


L ONDON — I recently 
asked Vaclav Havel 
about bis admiration for foe 
American rock icon Lou 
Reed. He replied that it was 
impossible to overstate foe 
importance of rock music for 
foe Czech resistance during 
foe years of darkness between 
the Prague Spring and foe col- 
: Communism. 
was jnst re! 
mental image of the It 
foe Czech 
grooving to foe 
Velvet underground 
“Waiting for the Man?’ r TJ 
Be Your Mirror” or “All To- 
morrow’s Parties” when Mr. 
Havel spoke again. “Why,” 
he asked me, with a straight 
face, “do you think we called 
it the Velvet Revolution?” 

1 took this to be an instance 
of his deadpan humor, but it 
was a joke of foe sort that 
reveals another, less literal 
truth; a generational truth, 
perhaps, because for popular 
music fans of a certain age the 
ideas of rock and revolution, 
are inseparably linked. 

“You say you want a rev- 
olution,” John Lennon had 
sneered at us. “Well, you 
know, we all want to change 
fee world.” 

And indeed, with foe pas- 
sage of years I had come to 
think of this linkage as little 
more than youthful romanti- 
cism. So the discovery that a 
real revolution had been in- 
spired by rock music’s glam- 
orous snarl was pretty moving. 
It felt like a sort of validation. 

Because now that nobody 
smashes guitars or protests 
about much any more; now 
that rock’n’roll is middle- 
aged and corporate and foe 
turnover of foe leading mega- 
groups exceeds that of small 
nation states; now that it’s 
music for older people re- 
membering their salad days 
while the kids listen to gaugsta 
rap, trance music or hip-hop, 
and Bob Dylan and Aretha 
Franklin get invited to sing at 
presidential inangurals, it's 
easy to forget the form's op- 
positional origins, its anti-es- 
tablishment heyday. 

Yet rock’n'roll’s rough, 
confident spirit of rebellion 
may be one reason why this 
strange, simple, overwhelm- 
ing noise conquered foe 
world nearly half a century 
ago, crossing all frontiers and 
barriers of language and cul- 


By Salman Rushdie 


tore to become only the third 
globalized phenomenon in 
history after foe two world 
wars. It was foe sound of lib- 
eration, and so it spoke to foe 
free spirits of young people 
everywhere and so also, of 
coarse, our mothers didn’t 
like it 

My own alarzned mother, 
alter she became aware of my 
fondness for Bill Haley, Elvis 

MEANWHILE 

and Jerry Lee Lewis, began 
eagerly to advocate the vir- 
tues of Pat Boone, a man who 
once sang a treacly ballad ad- 
dressed to a mule. 

But 1 was trying to imitate 
the curl of Mr. Presley’s tips 
and foe swoon-inducing ro- 
tation of his hips, and I sus- 
pect boys everywhere, from 
Siberia to Patagonia, were do- 
ing the same. 

What sounded and felt to us 
tike freedom looked to the 
ad alt world tike bad behavior, 
and in a way both things are 
true. Pelvis- wiggling and gui- 
tar-smashing are indeed 
liberty’s childish fringe; but 
it’s also true, in all sorts of 
ways we have learned much 
more about as adults, feat 
freedom is dangerous. 

Freedom, that ancient foot- 
tapping anarchy, the Dionysi- 
ac antithesis of Pal Boone: a 
higher and wilder virtue than 
good behavior, and. for all its 
spirit of hahy late-night re- 
bellion, far less likely than 
btind obedience and line-toe- 
ing convention to do serious 
damage. Better a few trashed 
hotel -suites than a trashed 
world. 

But there is that in us which 
doesn't want to be free; which 
prefers discipline and accept- 
ance and patriotic local nines 
to the wild, loose-haired love- 
music of foe world. There is 
that in us which wishes 
simply to go along with foe 
crowd, ana to blame all nay- 
sayers and pelvis- wigglers 
for rocking our comfortable 
boat 

“Don’t follow leaders,” 
Bob Dylan warned in “Sub- 
terranean Homesick Blues,” 
‘ ‘Watch foe parking meters.” 
Yet we continue to want to be 
led, to follow petty warlords 
and murderous ayatollahs and 


nationalist brutes, or to suck 
our thumbs and listen quies- 
cently to nanny states which 
insist they know what's best 
for us. So tyrants abound 
from Belgrade to Mumbai, 
and even those of us who are 
notionaily free peoples are do 
longer, for foe most part, very 
rock’n'roll. 

The music of freedom 
frightens people and un- 
leashes all manner of conser- 
vative defense mechanisms. 
As long as Orpheus could 
raise bis voice m song, foe 
maenads could not kill him. 
Then they screamed, and their 
shrill cacophony drowned his 
music, and then their 
weapons found their mark, 
and he fell, and they tore him 
limb from limb. 

Screaming against Orph- 
eus, we too become capable of 
murder. The collapse of com- 
munism, foe destruction of foe 
Iron Curtain and foe Wall, was 
supposed to usher in a new era 
of liberty. Instead, the post- 
Cold War world, suddenly 
formless and fell of possibil- 
ity, scared many of us stiff. 
We retreated behind smaller 
iron curtains, built smaller 
stockades. imprisoned 
ourselves in narrower, ever 
more fanatical definitions of 
ourselves — religious, re- 
gional ethnic — and readied 
ourselves for war. 

Today, as the thunder of 
one such war drowns out foe 
sweet singing of our better 
selves, I find myself nostalgic 
for foe old spirit of indepen- 
dence and idealism which 
once, set infectiously to mu- 
sic, helped bring another war 
(in Vietnam) to an end. But at 
present the only music in the 
air is a dead march. 


Mr. Rushdie is the author 
of ‘‘The Satanic Verses,” 

' ‘The Moor's Last Sigh ” and 
the forthcoming “ The 

Ground Beneath Her Feet.” 
This comment was distributed 
New York Times Special 
eatures. 
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“Letters to the Editor'" and 
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should be brief and are subject 
to editing. We cannot be re- 
sponsible for the return of un- 
solicited manuscripts. 
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: ADULTERY 
, And Other Diversions . 

1 By Tim Parks. 184 pages. $2335. 
y Arcade. 

>* . Reviewed by Jonathan Yarcfley 

' T the b^witKs around, and one of 
foe most eclectic. He has written a num- 
ber of highly accomplished novels in 
' various forms and genres, as well as two 
works of nonfiction about Italy, where 
he has lived for many years, and be has 
translated foe work of Roberto Calasso 
* and other Italian writers into English. 
‘ Now, in “Adultery,” be turns his band 
to foe essay, with predictably impres- 
sive results. 

There are a baker’s dozen pieces here, 
each dealing with a large theme — adul- 
tery, glory, maturity, chanty, destiny, 
conformity and so forth — in min i at ur e. 

Evidently, Parks is at the business of 
seeing how universal ideas and concepts 
boil (town to foe Kves of discrete in- 
dividuals. Thus in foe title essay he 
reflects upon adultery as reflected in the 
experience of a friend, Alistair, who has 
thrown over his wife of many years for 
“a young widow, 33, with a 10-year-old 


gtd and an excellent job in education 
administration that took her to the same 
c on ferences Alistair attended.” Paries,, 
himself happily a husband and father, 
offers tins provocative observation: 
“Thinking back now on foe many 
friends 1 have who have divorced, or 
separated, or left each other and got back 
together again, or divorced and married 
someone else, it occurs to me that while 
most of than talk earnestly , sincerely, of 
their search fra happiness, their dream of 
foe perfect relationship, what really 
drives them is .a thirst for intensity, for 
some kind of destiny, which so often 
means disaster, foe desire to push things 
to the limit, to saves: crisis, in ecstasy 
before, in tears and txanqmtizeni after.” 
1 quote that passage not necessarily 
because it’s right — in fact I suspect it is 
quite wrong — but because, like ev- 
erything else Paries writes, it is so in- 
teresting and provocative. 

Certainly it is consistent with foe 
view ’expressed often in his pages, in 
various ways, that the world is “a place 
of change mid betrayal ’’filled with “its 
traps and quicksands, its cycles of dec- 
adence and. revolution,” a theme that 
wifl be familiar to anyone who knows 
Paries’s novels. 


We crave the secure and familiar yet 
are drawn to foe danger and the un- 
known with which foe world confronts 
us, deli g h ti n g in “a constant delirium of 
choice and possibility.” 

Paries writes with particular acuity 
about foe pleasures and pitfalls of the 
writing life, though always with a 
slightly amused detachment and never 
with self-indulgence. 

In a lovely essay on translation, he 

of writing; “a thonsanS^mrations and 
pressures, a surface buzz of words — 
consciousness — and then the extraor- 
dinary purposefulness of the mind, 
seeking, desiring definition, in the oTder 
of words on a page, something it can 
imagine as having consistency.” Later, 
in “Rancor,” he points out the “tm- 
slakable thirst for recognition” that 
drives writers and that is so at odds with 
the “impeccably commendable” and 
often high-minded things they seek to 
; “One needn’t look so far to see dial 


or per, 

that is beautiful and moving in art, all 
that truly opens the heart and lifts the 
spirit, lies a suffocated scream for re- 
cognition.” 

Washington Peat Service 
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By Robert Byrne 


cnaueugc nuu iut supremacy. 

What be wants is millions in prize 
money and the additional glory Hat vic- 
tory in a new match would bring. But he 
is scaring evayone oat of their wits. . 

He wan the elite double-round Lin- 
ares International Tournament in nnd- 
March — some are caffing it foe third 
strongest of all time— with a two-and-a- 

half-noim margin over his nearest op- 
^Kasparov’s 1014-314 dwarfed the 
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Final position 


the very opponent, Anand, who is most 
often mentioned as his most probable 
challenger. 

Against 1 e4, it is known that Kas- 

tiwTsiciJsLan Defense wittf 5.„a6. With 
the popular 6 f3. White firmly braces bis 
center and plans a later attack on 
whatever flank the black king goes to. 

The point of 13 Bh3 is to answer 

13. . ds by 14 g 5, possibly followed by a 
piece sacrifice an c6. The latest effort 
against this is the pawn sacrifice with 

13.. .g5l? 14 hg hg 15 ed Nd5 16 Bg5. 
When this was played in a Round 3 
Leko-Topalov game. Black played 
1 £L.Qa5 and flirted with trouble, foough 
he drew in the end. Kasparov came to 
the board with a weft-studied original 
muffovement, 16~Qb6! 

The idea was revealed after 17 Bg2 
Rhl: on 18 Rhl, Kasparov gains a 
temp o with 18._Bg7 and after 19 Ne2 
Ne5 or 19 Rdl Ne5, Black’s piece play 
is excellent 

After 18 Bbl Rc8, Anand wisely saw 
feat he l^d to {day 19 Rel because 
Otherwise Kasparov would have struck 
with I9.«Nc3I 20 be? be, which wins 
outright 

After 21 fS it locked as if Kasparov 
was in deep trouble, bat he calmly 
played 2lJNc5l 22. fe Bg71 23 ef Kf7. 

Anand went astray with 24 Bd5?Qd5 
25 Re7 KgS 26 Rg7 Kg7. He could not 
play 27 N0 because 27-.Q6! 28gfNh3 
will win a rook for a . knight and the 
game. He did produce the clever 27 
Nc3, which Kasparov admitted he bad 
not foreseen in pregame analysis. 

But it did not stem the champion. 
Afte3r27.J)c28N£SKX729Qd5Bd530 
Nd6 Kg6 31 Nc8 Kg5 32Nb6 Be6 33 be 


Kg4 34 Kb2 Kf4 35 Ka3 a5 36 Na4, 
Kasparov had a won game. 

But his 36._Ne4? was apiece of care- 
lessness. He pointed out afterward that 
36~Nd7i 37Nb2Nb638c4Bc439Nc4 
Nc4 40. Kb3 Ne5! would win. Thus, 41 
Ka4 Nc6 42 Kb5 Re5 will wrap it 

But wife 47 Na7?, Anand bi 
the game away. He could have played 
47 Nc3 and after foe elimination of the 
last blade pawn, the draw would have 
been routine. 

Maybe he overlooked foe sinister 
50—BS1 Once Anand ran through 51 
Ka4 Nb6 52 Ka5 Nc4 53 Ka6 Bc8 54 
Ka7 Kb5 55 Kb8 Nd6, be gave up. 

• SICILIAN DEFENSE 
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Black 


Ktop'ov 

Anand 
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CS 

26 Rg7 
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m 
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a6 
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issile Test Sparks Defiance and Chinese Fears of an Arms Race 


CufAtni hv (‘hr iJl! C* tnA-hn 

NEW DELHI — India's test of a 
missile capable of delivering a nuclear 
warhead drew an ominous response 
Monday from Pakistan and China, rais- 
ing the prospect of an arms race. 

“It could trigger a new round of arms 
races in South Asia." the Chinese For- 
eign Ministry said Monday in a state- 
ment. "The Chine.se side expresses re- 
gret and concern." 

The Pakistani government was under 
pressure at home to answer India's mis- 
sile test with one of its own. 

"It is necessary that the government 
should respond 'immediately, so that 
they can boost the morale of the 
people." the deputy chief of the main 

Islamist Jarnaat-i-iilanu party. Liaqat 
Baluch. sard Monday. 

The Pakistani Army chief. General 
Pervez Musharraf, said that his country 
was capable of giving a matching re- 
sponse to the Indian testing of its me- 
dium-range Agni II missile. 

"No Indian should have any doubt 
that we cannot respond." he said. "We 
have ail the capabilities." 

■ ‘We can react very soon. We have got 
Shaheen and we have get Ghauri." he 
continued, referring to missiles. "So it's 
either borh or one. or none because it will 
he a government decision how to re- 
spond. 

Foreign Minister Sartaj Aziz said 


Sunday that the Indian missile launch 
was a matter of “deep concern." and 
hinted that his country would respond. 

“The decision will be taken in the 
coming days.” Mr. Aziz said in Is- 
lamabad. "Pakistan is obliged to main- 
tain a deterrent in the interests of its 
security." 

The Chinese Foreign Ministry state- 
ment noted that India and Pakistan had 
been trying to repair relations and build 
trust. 

"The Chinese side hopes that the two 
countries can continue to use patient 
sincere and meaningful dialogue to 
peaceftilly resolve disputes and prob- 
lems." the statement said. 

India and Pakistan have fought three 
wars since they won independence from 
the British Empire in 1947, and their 
rivalry look on global importance when 
each tested nuclear weapons last year. 
The two countries regularly shell each 
other along a 720-kilometer t450-mile> 
disputed border along the Indian state of 
Kashmir. 

India announced Sunday that it had 
test-fired a ballistic missile with a range 
of 2,400 kilometers — making it capable 
of reaching targets in not only Pakistan 
but also China. 

The Indian missile was designed to 
complete the nuclear program begun last 
May. when the Indian government ex- 
ploded five underground atomic devices. 


platform and powered by a solid-fuel 
rocket. 

Defense Minister George Fernandes 
refused to discuss any plans to begin 
production of the missile. 

"We have achieved perfection of a 
very' high order in missile technology.” 
he said. 

The United States, along with other 
Western countries, imposed limi ted 
sanctions on India when it conducted its 
underground nuclear tests last year but 
has significantly relaxed them in the 
expectation that the Indian government 
will sign the global Comprehensive Test 
Ban Treaty. 

India has said it wants to build a 
"credible minimum nuclear deterrent," 
but it has not yet publicly defined what 
that might be. 

It was Pakistan’s test of a nuclear- 
capable missile last April that set off the 
reaction that ended with the test Sunday 
of the Agni 13. When the Pakistani gov- 
ernment announced the test-firing of a 
missile — with a range of about 800 
kilometers — Indian leaders ordered the 
underground nuclear tests. Pakistan 
quickly followed with five of its own 
nuclear tests. (LAT, Reuters, API 


The nuclear explosions tested the war- 
head, and the launch Sunday tested the 
delivery system. 

India's leaders had been hinting for 
months that they intended to test a new 
missile, but arc under intense interna- 
tional pressure to restrain themselves. 

The governing Bharatiya Janata Party 
came to power 13 months ago on a 
promise to bolster India's national pride 
and give the country a greater voice in 
international affairs. 

“We cannot rely on anybody for our 
security.” Prime Minister Atal Bihari 
Vajpayee said Sunday. "Agni is a sym- 
bol of that resurgent India which is able 
to say, ’Yes. we will stand on our own 
feet.'" 

The coalition government is teetering 
on the verge of collapse, but politicians 
of all parties closed ranks to praise the 
country's defense scientists. 

"We are not seeing the launch of Agni 
13 from a political angle,” Ajit Jogi. 
spokesman for the main opposition Con- 
gress (I) Party, said at a news conference. 

“We congratulate our scientists, engi- 
neers and soldiers related to defense." 

But Jyoti Basu. chief minister of West 
Bengal state and a member of the Com- 
munist Party of India (Marxist), dubbed 
the move a “political stunt” that had 

Indiajf officials said that the new mis- ASIA: New Competitiveness Being Sought 

sile was fired from a mobile launching 1 00 
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TOKYO — ShinLtro Ishihuru cele- 
brated his victory in a campaign to be- 
come governor of T okyo by declaring dial 
he will put pressure on Washington, be- 
ginning immediately, to return one of the 
U.S. military bases in suburban Tokyo. 

“If die U.S. is truly an equal puhner 
with uv. it i*» obliged 10 consider my 
demand seriously." ‘ said Mr. Ishihara. a 
dapper 66-year-old who rose to fame as a 
college student b> writing a blockbuster 
book. In a late-night acceptance speech, 
he said he u on id immediately apply pres- 
sure 6-i ih • ... .... 1 Yokola .Air Base. 

The governing Liberal Democratic 
Party was humiliated in Sunday's election 
as its candidate finished in fourth place. 

Mr. Ishihara will not have the power 
as governor to evict American forces 
From the base. But he is a forceful and 
dynamic politician, who by placing the 
issue on the public agenda can eom- 

f ilieate life for the American forces in 
apan. 

; The United States was caught in the 
mid-1990s in a debate over whether 
American military bases in the southern 
Japanese island group of Okinawa 
should be relumed? Thai furor has sub- 
sided. but American officials do not 
want a similar movement in Tokyo. 

Thomas Foley, the .American ambas- 
sador. was asked repeatedly Friday 
about Mr. Ishihara's campaign. But he 
responded by saying that the United 
States did not comment on local Jap- 
anese elections. 

Mr. Ishihara also has said that he plans 
(o demand that Mr. Foley specify wheth- 
er the United States would defend the 
Senkuku Islands, which ore also claimed 
by China and Taiwan. 

Mr. Foley would not comment on that 
either. 

Officials in China and South Korea 
are apprehensive about Mr. Ishihara. not 
so much because of any international 
authority he can exert in Tokyo, but 


Returned 


because he will have a stage for his 
nationalist views. 

In the past, he has called for Japan to 
develop nuclear weapons, dismissed the 
1937 "Rape of Nanking." in which Jap- 
anese troops killed tens of thousands of 
Chinese, as “a lie." and suggested that 
Japan might think about selling high- 
technology goods not to the United 
States but'to Russia. 

He comes across as someone who 
yearns for Japan to be treated with great- 
er respect by other countries, especially 
the United States. 

His election does not mean Tokyo 
voters necessarily agree with him on 
security issues. He is also a forceful and 
charismatic politician and an unusually 
strong leader for Japan — and he at- 
tributed his election to a desire for 
stronger leadership. 

"People want a strong and straight- 
forward message." he said. 

“I have strongly felt that all the ex- 
isting political parties have already lost 
their values.” he added. "And politi- 
cians have not yet realized the fact." 

Mr. Ishihara ran as an independent, 
although he served for many years in 
Parliament as a Liberal Democrat The 
candidate for that party. Yasushi Akashi, 
a former UN diplomat, had a dismal 
fourth-place Finish. It was the first time 
that a Liberal Democrat has not come in 
at least second. 

Prime Minister Keizo Obuchis" job 
seems secure despite the humiliation, 
but the Liberal Democrats’ secretaiy- 
general, Yoshiro Mori, may be pushed 
out to take responsibility for the defeat 

The party * s poor performance reflects 
its loss of influence in the big cities of 
Japan, but it retains its power in rural 
areas and it did reasonably well in other 
races around the country. 

In particular, the Liberal Democrats 
won two of the three parliamentary seats 
that were being contested in by-elec- 
tions, 


Graft Trial 
Opens for Son 
Of Suharto 

Reuters 

JAKARTA — The youngest son 
of former President Suharto went on 
trial on graft charges on Monday, 
the first member of what was In- 
donesia's most powerful family to 
be tried since his father's downfall. 

Hutomo (Tommy) Mandaia 
Putra and two other men have been 
charged with corruption stemming 
from the lease of government land 
by one of Mr. Mandaia Pulra's 
companies. 

The accused “enriched them- 
selves at a cost to the Indonesian 
government of 95.4 billion rupiah,” 
or SI 1. 1 million, the prosecutortold 
the High Court. 

Mr. Mandaia Putra’s Goro Batara 
Sakti supermarket chain leased land 
from the state commodities regu- 
lator, Bulog. Prosecutors did not 
explain how the funds were lost 

Mr. Mandaia Putra sat silently as 
prosecutors took two hours to read 
the statement, which charged him 
with one count of corruption. 

The trial of the former Goro di- 
rector, H.M. Gelael, and former 
head of Bulog, Beddu Among, over 
the charge began last week. 

On Monday, the prosecutors made 
no mention of the penalty for cor- 
ruption. But a lawyer for Mr. Suharto 
and Mr. Gelael said the maximum 
sentence was a 20-year prison term. 

H.M. Dault. Mr. Mandaia Putra’s 
chief lawyer, told the three-judge 
panel that his client should not be 
found guilty because the Goto su- 
permarket chain was taken over by 
cooperatives Last May. at which point 
responsibility was transferred to a 
cooperative body. Mr. Dault rejected 
allegations that the government had 
lost money on the lease, saying that 
Bulog had claimed 50.3 billion rupi- 
ah in profit from die deal. 


or Bugs in Japan Goes Splat 

A §6,000 Beetle Now Fetches Only $300, but They Do Make Cute Pets 



By Nicholas D. Kristof 

,\i .1 ).<■*. /'•„ I, .1 Stf'Vli r 

TOKYO — Y umiko Tanuma held the 
X 1 a -cenli meter- long beetle in her hand, 
tned not to think of it as an overgrown 
cockroach and stroked it gently. 

"It's kind uf cute." she pronounced, 
smiling tenderly as it waved its pincers. 

It should be cute, considering its price. 
The beetle sells for the equivalent of 
pbout $300 at the Tobu Department 
Store where Miss Tanuma works. 

The sad thing for Japan's many beetle 
owners, though, is that Five or 10 sears 
ago it might* have sold for S6.UU0 or 
more. The plunge in beetle prices has 
been catastrophic. It has wiped out the 
value of used bugs that were once worth 
more than used ears. 

Every body knows about the tumble in 
value of Japanese real estate and fi- 
nancial assets like stocks But it is not 
ju.st office towers and bank shares that 
have lost value over the last decade. 

Almost every Japanese investment 
seems to have dropped in price, from 
antique porcelain to racehorses — and 
especially nhkuwuiauii, the giant stag 
beetles that generations of Japanese 
have hunted and raised as pets. 

For many non-Japanese, it may be 
hard to understand the attraction of buy- 
ing large black bugs that try to pinch their 
owners. The typical impulse on .seeing an 
ohkuwagata would be to shriek and run. 

“People who don't know bugs might 
say they look like cockroaches." con- 
ceded Kutsuioshi Mixufci. the insect 
salesman at Tobu Department Store. 
“Bui they have different personalities 
— this one shy. that one is more 
aggressive and so on.” 

“When I raise it and hold it in my 
hand, he added. "I feel real affection 
for it,” 

Japanese have had a passion for insects 
for more than 1,000 years, collecting 
crickets and various kinds of beetles and 
going out at night to spend hours ad- 
miring fireflies and collecting them. 


Non-Japanese travelers to rural areas 
are sometimes startled to be dragged out 
through the Fields at night by their Jap- 
anese hosts for firefly-watching and dis- 
quisitions on the merits of various spe- 
cies of fireflies and crickets. 

Young Japanese have a special fond- 
ness for collecting beetles. The rarest 
kind are ohkuwagaut (Japanese is a far 
richer language for beetles than Eng- 
lish). a variety of stag beetle that hides in 
rotten logs in remote mountains and is 
extremely difficult to find. 

Thus in the "bubble economy” of the 
WXUs they became a valuable commod- 
ity. and department stores began to sell 
them at prices that until the early 1990s 
reached S7.000 for a single insect. 

One breeder says that six years ago a 
huge and superb ohkuwagata sold for die 
equivalent of S30.000. 

The collapse of the stock and property 
markets made people poorer and hurt 
prices, but market forces were also at 
work lu increase supply and pop Japan's 
bug bubble. Most important, insect spe- 
cialism figured out how to breed ohku- 
wagata. 

Supply soared, and prices slumped 
catastrophically. Many department 
stores slopped selling insects, and 
beetles lost some of their cacheL These 
days almost all ohkuwagata come from 
breeders, and most specimens sell for 
less than SI 00 apiece. 

"The increase in supply will con- 
tinue. because of the breeding,” said 
Kikuo Iwaguchi. an entomologist at 
Tokyo University of Agriculture and 
Technology. "I think prices will go 
down, down, down." 

In 1 0 years, he said, small ohkuwagata 
might sell for less than $5. 

Another factor in depressing prices has 
been the gray market in imported beetles. 
Ohkuwagata also live elsewhere in Asia, 
and when Japanese ohkuwagata were 
selling at outlandish prices, travelers 
began to smuggle foreign ones into Ja- 
pan. One advantage of the foreign 
ohkuwagata is that they stay active year- 
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Rare stag beetles used to sell for 
$6,000. This beetle is priced at $800. 

round, while Japanese ohkuwagaia hi- 
bernate For several months in the winter. 

Importing beetles is illegal, but selling 
those that are already in Japan is of 
uncertain legality. In any case, the im- 
ports began to trade hands and depressed 
the market just as it was collapsing anv- 
way. 

While the bug market is now severely 
depressed, Tobu Department Store still 
has one pair of ohkuwagata priced at 
$12,500 for the two. They arc so ex- 
pensive because they have white eyes, a 
rarity, but so far there have been no 
takers. 

Ohkuwagaia live for four or Five 
years, so owners have some time to 
enjoy their pets and they do not flv much, 
so an investment is unlikely to disappear 
out the window. But of course owners 
have to look where they step. 

“You’ve got to watch them when you 
take them out for a walk,” said Mr. 
Misaki, the insect salesman, with a nod 
to his $12,500 beetles. “Otherwise, thev 
could run away and disappear." 



Continued from Page 1 

than for the middle and smaller enter- 
prise. And in Japan, however Sony says 
it is cutting off its nonperforming com- 
ponents. a start-up loan from a bank to a 
nongigamic entrepreneur may still be 
awarded on the basis of collateral rather 
than a good business plan. 

Even tougher questions about Asia's 
future competitiveness are being raised 
that go beyond product development and 
banking standards to the quality of the 
region's education and judicial systems, 
and its societies' rejection of favoritism 
and acceptance of open debate. Indeed, 
the ebanges being proposed are so dif- 
ficult. involving greater individual risk 
and less community protection for cit- 
izens through vanishing notions of life- 
time employment, that no certainty has 
emerged on how much Asian societies 
can evolve. 

In Thailand, on the one hand, business 
people have (inked the country’s in- 
capacity so far to set up a functioning 
system of bankruptcy courts to a lagging 
willingness to lend and invest. Taking an 
open society as a competitive plus — 
and suggesting that other rivals for busi- 
ness in Asia fell short 
of achieving it — 

Stephen Lam, a 
spokesman for the 
government of Hong 
Kong, said it was spe- 
cial in demonstrating 
that "we can live with 
dissent in the media, 
public opinion and 
political life." 

Yet .Anson Chan. 

Hong Kong's senior civil servant, ac- 
knowledged concern about how the ter- 
ritory could compete as a center for 
technology if, as she said she had been 
told, it was cheaper to import skilled 
personnel from the United States than to 
train workers from scratch. Painfully, 
Asians generally accept the idea that 
nowhere in their region had a conveyor 
belt for ideas and personnel been created 
binding university scientific communi- 
ties and tbe research and development 
areas of the private sector. 

In the basic business of making and 
selling, as the crisis has given new im- 
petus to change (Jaeil Engineering stands 
as an example), new standards for com- 
peting for loans and investment have also 
brought realities and rivalries into clearer 
focus with a kind of fresh candor. 

Jaeil ’s sluggish stock price may be 
linked to this fact. Some analysts are on 
record as saying that Light industry in 
Southeast Asia, or a relatively uncom- 
plicated product like Jaeil 's midget 
washer, has no future against improved 
Chinese manufacturing skills and a ca- 
pacity to set the price China pleases. 

Talking with a sharpness uncommon 
in precrisis .Asia, Clement Cheung, a 
director of the Hong Kong Economic 
and Trade Office, told a group in 
Bangkok that Thailand could no longer 
compete with China in labor-intensive 
industries and that it would do best to 
concentrate on fruit exports. In the past, 
this kind of advice might have been 
regarded as insulting. But Americans 
have told Thais that whatever the pride 
found in having their own petrochemical 
and steel industries, the country’s ag- 
ricultural future has more promise. 

In a region where everything once 
seemed possible because tbe right con- 
nections made for easy credit — the 
Ssangyong chaebol here began an ill- 
fated automobile manufacturing venture 
because a member of its founding fomilv 
was said to love cars — there 
is now a new kind of hard- " ■ 
edged assessment of oppor- 
tunities on every level. 

In Japan. C.H. Kwan. se- 
nior economist of the Nomura 
Research Institute, said the 
country was 5 ro 10 years 
behind the United States in _ . 
developing the Internet. "Ja- 
pan. ' he taid. “should give 
its declining industries to Asia.” sug- 
ge.vt.ing that it was wasting resources in 
sectors like chemicals. As far as finan- 


6 As things stand 
now, it’s fair to say 
Asia will come out of 
this a stronger 
competitor. 9 


August 1998, tbe United States had more 
than 16,000 e-commerce sites on the 
Internet, Japan 528 and South Korea 41. 

But Sir. Wakaisuki insisted that Japan 
had a deeply anchored manufacturing 
culture and a unique respect for quality 
that were hardly about to disappear. The 
country was not going to give up lead- 
ership in hardware and big-ticket con- 
sumer items, he said. 

M3TI, the once all-powerful Japanese 
Ministry of International Trade and In- 
dustry that essentially ran a planned 
economy through the 1960s, has now 
recast itself as a support agency for 
restructuring, promising a reductio n of 
10.000 of its own bureaucrats. But MIT1 
still offers a forecast (no goals, please, it 
says) of where it thinks Japan is likely to 
be in 2010. It roughly projects a tripling 
of the medical care and welfare sector 
and a doubling of the quality-of-life and 
culture market. The biggest growth, with 
approximately fourfold expansion, is es- 
timated to come in the sectors of in- 
formation and telecommunications and 
of distribution and logistics. 

A problem for the best Japanese and 
Asian companies as they become more 
balance-sheet oriented is that they are 
often comparatively 
less attractive to in- 
vestors than their 
overseas counterparts 
— by one computa- 
tion, IBM currently 
returns 32.5 percent 
on equity to Fujitsu's 
1.7 percent Geoffrey 
Baker, chief econo- 
mist for KJeinwort 
Benson Securities, 
told tbe Far Eastern Economic Review 
that "die average return on assets across 
Asia is only 2$ percent” 

“Even if you have a doubling in 
profits, you're talking about 5 percent 
returns, which is pretty pathetic. Over 
the past 10 years, rates of return have not 
matched GDP growth." 

The competitive advantage, it is now 
assumed, will go to companies that have 
redesigned themselves to interest the 
capital markets and represent a strong 
return on investment as opposed to the 
noneconomic and crony-influenced 
standards of tbe past. 

For the South Korean government at 
least, which talks about remaking the 
economy with an almost revivalist fer- 
vor, this change is in process. If the 
Hyundais and the Samsungs, two of the 
biggest conglomerates, do not reach the 
debt-to-equity targets the government 
set for them, then in the view of Kang 
Bong Kyun, economic adviser to Pres- 
ident Kim Dae Jung, “the creditors, the 
markets, the competition will penalize 
them.” 

“Our future,” he said, “depends on 
how much we change in comparison to 
the other Asian nations, even Japan. 
We’ll tiy to minimize the bad influence 
of bureaucracy. In China and Japan, the 
role of the government is too big. We 
want to be on top of the Asian nations in 
terms of financial systems. There is gov- 
ernment influence in Japan. We want to 
be independent and self-regulating. If 
we change the chaebol system, the labor 
unions will change, too. This will end the 
old cycle.” 

The deputy minister of finance, Chung 
Duck Koo, pushes the competitive-sal- 
vation approach even further. “I am very 
confident Korea might be the only mar- 
ket-driven country in Asia," he said. 
“Not China, not Japan. We'll be open.” 

In the estimation of a European ana- 
lyst in Seoul, South Korea will be rnov- 


Japanese Leader 
To Visit U. 5- inMay 

BARKSDALE, Louisiana — 
Prime Minister Keizo Obuchi of 
Japan will pay a state visit to Pres- 
ident Bill Clinton on May 2-4, the 
White House announced Monday. 

The two will discuss a wide range 
of issues, including the U.S.-Jap- 
anese security relationship and the 
Asian financial situation, the White 
House said in a statement issued in 
Louisiana, where Mr. Clinton was 
traveling. (AFP) 

Mahathir Released 
From Hospital 

KUALA LUMPUR — Prime 
Minister Mahathir bin Mohamad 
was discharged from the hospital 
Monday after a 10-day stay for a 
lung infection, the government 
news agency Bernama reported. 

The 73-year-old leader was ad- 
mitted to the National Heart Institute 
on April 2 for a case of bronchitis. 
He had not been seen again in public 
until Friday, when he appeared on 
national television still weak and 
pale from his illness, saying he 
hoped to return to work soon. (AP) 

Jakarta Supporters 
Rally in East Timor 

DILI, East Timor — Hundreds of 
pro-Jakarta loyalists rallied here 
Monday, saying they were ready for 
war with groups who favored in- 
dependence from Indonesia. 

“We are ready to face the pro- 
independence groups who have 
been ordered by Xanana to take up 
arms,’’ a pro-Jakarta militia leader, 
Eurico Guterres, told the crowd out- 
side the Jakarta-appointed gov- 
ernor's beachfront office. 

Last week, the pro-independence 
guerrilla leader Xanana Gusmao 
called on East Timorese to defend 
themselves against violence by East 
Timorese supporters of the Jakarta 
government (Reuters) 

4 Candidates Seek 
Macau Leadership 

MACAU — Four people de- 
clared candidacies Monday to be- 
come the leader of Macau after tbe 
tiny enclave is handed over from 
Portugal to China in December. 

But the man widely viewed as the 
front-runner, Edmund Ho, a banker, 
did not immediately announce his 
intentions. (AP) 


In the short term, the ultimate competitive 
weapon against other Asian countries 
would be a currency devaluation by either 
China or Japan. 
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Korea free trade zone. ; 

Since China, for all its power, cannot" 
lead Asia in the foreseeable future, any- 
initiative for truly groundbreaking efforts 
at greater integration in the region would 
have to come from Japan. The Asian 
crisis, along with Japan’s concern that the 
u rated States has dc -emphasized its re- 
lationship for the sake of ties with China, 
nas produced at the very minimum a 
greater willingness in 
Tokyo to talk about deeper 

involvement in the region. 

For J. Brian Waterhouse 
of HSBC Securities in 
Tokyo, Japan nonetheless 
has not performed as 
Southeast Asia would have 
hoped during the crisis. 

was not the white 
— • knight,” he said, and other 
more cynical voices have insisted that 
J apan s basic interest in the rest of Asia 
stops with making sure that Mitsubishi 
or another big firm can function in 
Malaysia or Indonesia. 

Somewhat ironically, now that its 
as an ex- 
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toe regmn s competitive interests — and 
reeling more inclined to do so. 

Shotaro Oshima, director-general of 
toe Foreign Ministry’s bureau of eco- 
nonuc affairs, said, “The crisis brought 
toe integration of the region very much 
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Ralph Lauren's functional drawstring poncho. 


Burberry’s traditional coat in new proportions. 
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A select group of the royal flock of El Escorial and visiting nobility. 

Fleece Fit for a King: 
Taking On Cashmere 


By Suzy Menkes 

International Herald Tribune 


L ONDON — A Spanish king 
with a penchant for tactile 
pleasures: a New Zealand 
farmer with a passion for 
curly heads; an endangered species 
shipped across the world; a suave man 
stepping out of a plane in an im- 
peccable suit. 

It sounds like a ripping good yam 
- — and so it is. For the luxury thread 
that binds the different elements of 
this story may soon make cashmere 
lose its cachet. 

Enter El Escorial. 

Y ou have never heard of ir? Bur you 
soon wiU. Because the name of a 16th- 
century royal Spanish monastery has 
been given to the sheep that once 
grazed on its grounds and the springy 
yam that is spun from their fleece. 

Light as thistledown, 
soft as pussy willow and 
with a Lycra-like stretch. 

Escorial is being hailed as 
the revolutionary new 
natural fiber for the lux- 
ury market. 

Already BrionL the 
Italian house known for its 
high-quality menswear. is 
demonstrating the crease- 
it qualit 


The emblem of 
Escorial. 


resistant qualities by lit- 
erally tying sleeves into 
knots — and then shaking 
them out, wrinkle free. 

And Comme des Gar- 
cons is selling out of the scarves and 
sweaters in juicy colors that have only 
just been delivered to stores. 

Now Paris haute couture has 
stroked the stuff and designers are 
competing to weave the fiber into their 
next fall-winter collections. 

It all sounds like a marketing cam- 
paign by a textile company planning to 
chum out bales of the new yam. But 
the reverse is true. Escorial is a two- 
man business built on the sweat of the 
brow of the New Zealander Peter Rad- 
ford and> the enthusiasm of London- 
based creative director Ben FrankeL 
Radford was an agricultural student 
in 1965 when he first experimented 
with the yam from a unique flock of 
miniature sheep that had survived 
“pristine pure” from the Middle 
Ages. Originating among the Berber 
tribes in the Atlas mountains of Mo- 
rocco, the Spanish colonizing of 
North Africa's Mahgreb region had 
swept the sheep into the court of King 
Felipe II of Spain. The monarch de- 
creed the ultra-soft wool as only for 
royal garments, but a descendant sent 
a few sbeep as presents to his German 
cousin. , 

There the European story ended in 
cross-breeding and extinction. But in 
1828 a Scottish landowner had 
shipped to her estate in Tasmania 1 00 
sheep which bred and survived. 

“Thev were down to hobby status 
and the farmers hadn’t been able to 
market them — but where the world 
saw them as oddities, 1 see than as 
opportunities/’ says Radford, whose 
passionate enthusiasm has enabled the 


flocks to expand to 50,000. 

Now, fending off overtures from 
Italian mills and working with Scot- 
tish weavers, Frankel is exploring and 
exploiting Escorial ’s potential. He has 
created ultra-fine knit, woven sui tings 
and slitheryjersey, all with the dry feel 
but luminous surface dial seem to be 
Escorial’s trademark. There is even a 
feather light scarf in the natural clot- 
ted-cream color combed from the 
sheep's neck hairs like sbatoosbes — 
the sought-after scarves from 
endangered Himalayan antelopes. 

For Brioni, the importance of 
Escorial is its performance. Umberto 
Angeloni, Brioni 's president, says that 
it is the ultimate dream to have a suit in 
a completely natural fabric with a lux- 
urious look that does not wrinkle in a 
couple of hours, as cashmere does. 

“As soon as I felt it I knew it was 
something special — this fabric pots 
together all (he positive 
aspects of different 
wools,” says Gabriele 
Napoletano, Brioni’s 
sales manager. 

Speaking from Tokyo, 
where a new Comme des 
Garcons shop opens this 
week, Adrian Joffe, de- 
signer Rei Kawakubo's 
partner, is excited by the 
yam’s ability to take deep 
dyes like shocking pink 
and chocolate brown and 
by its dry, soft feeL 
“Rei normally devel- 


ops her own woven fabrics in Tokyo, 
but she keeps her eyes open and she 
drinks this could be the new 
cashmere.” says Joffe, “We are 
thrilled with the reaction.” 

So much praise, but aren’t there any 
snags? Ah yes, the price. With Comme 
sweaters selling at $300 and Brioni’s 
suits at £3,500, yoa might as well bey 
cashmere. Which is rather the point. 

Cashmere was once the yam of 1 
or those who could afford 
prices. Now, as die furor over Amer- 
ican imports and die banana wars has 
proved, cashmere is mega-busmess. 

China alone has more than 60 mil- 
lion cashmere-producing goats and 
world production of cashmere has 
reached 20,000 tons annually. The re- 
sult has been a flood of cashmere, 
often of doubtful quality. Although 
the top end is still covetable ami 
classy, fashion has fad to create ever 
more complex double-faced and 
boiled fabrics to keep ahead. 

The democratization of cashmere 
inevitably suggests the need for some- 
thing even more exclusive. And an 
Escorial suit or sweater is not going to 
be mass market Those little sheep 
from the Mahgreb can produce 80 to 
100 tons a year — less than l percent 
of the world’s cashmere. They number 
just half the fanned herds of the llama 
family that produce vicuna and 
alpaca. 

A fabric known only on the fashion 
grapevine, rare, pricey and worn as a 
secret pleasure by luxury’s 
cognoscenti — what better recipe 
could there be for a style stampede? 


ONew York Times/Ediied fry Will Shorn. 
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Above. Issey Miyake’s 
rainproof, transparent plastic 
hooded coat in fruit-drop color. 


At left, Louis Vuitton s 
translucent * 'shower curtain ' 
cape designed by Marc Jacobs. 


By Suzy Menkes 

Jnlemadanal Herald Tribune 


P ARIS — Forget “cool” or “hot” as defining the 
height of hip. A new style vocabulary might oow 
include “wet.” 

Wet? For as long as fashion folk can remember rain- 
coats have been so uncool that being soaked to the skin, or even 
looking like the proverbial drowned rat, was preferable to 
being seen in a dreary beige shroad or a shiny plastic coverall 
Even stepping out prepared for damp weather marked the 
wearer as, well, wet. 

But suddenly, forward- thinking designers have plunged 
into the world of the raincoat, offering all sorts of design ideas 
to make April showers seem positively enticing. 

This spring season's most unlikely contender for fashion 
stardom is the cape, formerly a favorite of bicycle messengers 
and Batman, but otherwise a style loser. 

Fashion’s caped crusader is Marc Jacobs, the American 
designer for Louis Viritzon. He decided to create a fashion 
culture for the luxury leather company by focusing on travel 
wear. So die cape was given a 
trim new shape, luxurious fab- 
ric and finish and thus became 
a hi gh-fashi on item. Vuitton’s 
star piece of rainproofing is a 
cape as sheer, pale and trans- 
lucent as a shower curtain — 
and as effective at keeping 
drops at bay. 

The cape has become a 
general trend, with Ralph 
Lauren offering the utility 
chic of a police cape made in 
silk falling gracefully from 
the shoulders. Issey Miyake, 
famous for weatherproof 
“wind coats” also showed a 
fresh version as ultra-light 
raincoats in fruit-drop colors. 

Alongside the cape has 
come its hippie cousin the 
poncho — which is also ap- 
pearing in rainproof materi- 
als. With graphic patterns, 
rather than ethnic, die poncho 
is distancing itself from its 
1970s look. 

Jacobs is also a proponent 
of die skinny coat, especially 
in his own New York col- 
lection. He cut a short, sharp 
fitted silho uette and m.™ 
rainwear for Vuitton on that 
template, adding eye-popping 
futuristic patterns. 

In fact, the printed coat has 
helped the revival of the rain- 
coat, although plain colors, 
especially that familiar beige, 
retain their traditional impor- 
tance. 

At the heart of the classic 
raincoat business is Burberry, 
the British company that is 
currently having a makeover. 

Although there are still many 
variations on the closely 
woven gabardine invented a 
century ago, Roberto 
Menichetti. Burberry's new 

Italian-born designer, has recut the familiar shapes, giving 
them fresh proportions and making the outline taut and lean. 

So trenches are out? No. they are a significant and symbolic 
part of the weatherproof look, shown by designers as diverse as 
Saint Laurent Rive Gauche and Moschino. Tbe french looks 
cool in black, tomato red or one of the shiny metallic finishes, 
rather than just in natural. 

Thomas Burberry's raincoats, so popular with the armed 
services, also fought a fashion war, for they faced off against 
drat other British institution: the mackintosh. 

T WO years after the battle of Waterloo, die Scot 
Charles Macintosh took out a patent for his method of 
waterproofing textiles by dissolving India rubber in 
coal tar and painting the mixture on the surface. 
Although the rubber riding mac that keeps water out but traps 
perspiration inside is now less popular, there is a new gen- 
eration of plasticized cottons ana nylon slipovers. 

Vinyl was die space-age fabric of the 1960s, tailored into 
geometric shapes and most often seen in black and white. For 
spring, Paul Smith seemed to be harking back to a flower-child 
era with his floral-print raincoats in linear shapes. 

The mania for sportswear has made the nylon parka or 
bloosoo jacket an all-weather item in many wardrobes. In- 
evitably, these functional jackets or calf-length coats come 
with hood, zipper, drawstring toggles and maybe a racing 
stripe down die sleeves. In her DKNY range, Donna Karan 
used featheriight nylon as utilitarian wear for essentia] pieces 
in her spring range and she made slipover jackets for rail. 

Most inventive are die furniture-inspired slipcovers that 
Martin Margie la has designed both for Hermes and for his own 
label. Tbe framer were gauzy sheer coats like a waterproofed 
net curtain worn over a similarly shaped garment in woolen 
cloth or leather. For his own range, the duvet coat cover is just 
that: a top layer that slips on like bed linen. 

Tbe buzz word here is “integration.” After years of being 
seen as a doll and routine garment to be dragged out of the 
closet when the clouds rolled up. the raincoat has now become 
an active and high-profile player in tbe modem wardrobe. 


Moschino's short, sharp, 
belted trenchcoat. 


Paul Smith’s shiny-surface 
patterned coat. 
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Rainproof nylon zip jacket from DKNY. 
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Let It Rain! We’re Dressed for It 
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11*4 IS!* Enenb 7A# Jl _ 2909 2*V. 2Tft 24',+TV, 

35 UlaEnetai 1.12 61 da 216 18" « 18®, 18V, -Vi 

221,15ft EnSCp .40 2J 13 1070 If, 10-‘ left -i, 

37V* 17%, Enhance 1 J4 IJ 10 6M 20*, 20* « ?Oi* -W 


I J4 IJ 10 6M 20*. 20V, TOi* -W 

.62 7.7 9 31 81. 7ft, 8", +V, 

100 1.6 ill 4038 64 61 tlft -2V, 

.12 7 47 -WOT 17., If- 16ft +W 

.10 8 7 5706 13'* 17’* 12%,-", 

- - 186 331, 33t, 33C.+*, 
120 40 18 5702 29®, 29' > 794,-', 


U'V . 4 cninaEA 
MW 4%. China Fa 08# 10 
1 3'-». 3' : OW5A1T 
41-^2*, CnlncTiC 
3 W ChTilJC 


17'1 9W OMtceH 


13'! . 4 cninaEA - - 917 7ft, 7ft 7li -v» 

T-i 4ft. China Fa 08# 10 a 242 B*i 8*, BV. JV. 

1 3" «. 3' : CnrSAir _ _ U42 7", 7W 79, -W 

41 r -+22*, CnlnaTiC _ _ 351 36V. 35V! 36, +%, 

3 W ChTrue - 1 !W W W W _ 

14** Jl+OWmila JO 20 dd 1707 1DV, 10 10* , *V, 

38n*J5!. CWnenden JO 29 13 79| 27W TTa 27, -V, 

SW 4ft OlK Full _ IS 813 7 6V* 6, -V, 

17W ?W OmceH _ 18 37A l4ta 13V1 14V, +Vi 

641* 37W aioiol _ 21 1076 SOW 40 49V) +9, 

SB W 38**1 OWKO 1.431 _ 72 909 49 47*4 481,+lVi 

88 r -b54 Chubb 1JW 2.1 14 5807 596,59 599, -V, 

45 I ' +27V» QvDvyl -48 IJ 2A 513 791* 38 1 38*. -*» 

■ffl'4 13V.CIBEP - 22 2478 19V, lBVft 1BW. 0ft 

6U,43Vvai«Wll 2.44 4 1 50 108 60", 60 AOW _ 

23' * 8'®. GnnBoO 5.40b 10 20 2061 3’. 22*, 22'- -'ft 

3»:« 271* ciNarqy ISO *2 18 4281 29V, 28W 29V, +9, 

78W TalftCucClyCC .14 J Al 7226 73*9 72V, 729, 

Hi JW atccor _ Od 342 4V, 3ft, 3V* -V, 

20%, 7W conn _ 21 2271 19 189, law -5ft 

HT.JJft CitCblll pH 78 70 _ 110 25>, 25ft 2SV, +W 

74"* 28’: a harp .72 1.0 X8154Blftl4 72V: ?4'-ft +!, 

26W 34w ClllgpjrtE2-tH) 70 _ 217 251,391 25^,-", 
a*: lihjrjnqpptW 1.75 7 0 . vl66 Uft 24W 74W -V, 
ii'* t"» cnrunl Jet . 40 #3M n* aw 9v»+v» 
4IW2SV, OTVNC 067 21 16 277 7 77 W 2®W 31f% + lW 
JTft.li*. Oalmiar .16 0 27 410O433W 33V, 33 +'.ft 

74 14** Oa rears *5 20 14 -m 10ft 179, ieu 

IBW lOt.OayfnHs .06 0 11 2274 11, lO’t liv. -W 

74ft 31 Owe* _ CC 7745l7» 71ft 74 +2* 

13ft aw dan Gin B3 p a.7 q ut nu. 13 UVft -v, 
57 ",32 0*0! 130 40 6 546 33V» H3IW* 32*1 +W 

132'*,7?l| Oorar 1J4 1.2 40 410? I1A5-, 113: IISW +9, 
52 14 COOCltUS - 11 IBtl 24*» 22 M 229, -IW 

37'-" 15 , Conch men JD 1 I 13 734 lSift 18W 1B1, +W 
381*25'.; Coastal v J5 .7 17 2W4 34’V', 33«, 34^, +», 
Te'/j/v.cmprr 209 u . iu isw 2sv, 2s<, _ 

25 6 V* Coastal _ 10 in 9V» BW ®W -*, 

83ft^3W COMCl 041 10 4447394 61 59^,6lW*lta 

419+22W CocuCE 16 0 82 4184 306ft 39ft 30W. -W 
M*. 9ft CCFcima 111 J 47 1248 16V, 15>V, 16V, -V, 
13 ‘ 394 coour _ dd 1728 an, *V| 

15!-, SWCoeuipl *.4925.1 _ 183 6ft SW, S>ft.+V, 

UW 111 CahenST .96 8.4 q 367 UW UW UW -ft 
59, I'W COUMK _ H 134 119 1ft IW -ft 

40W 13*, CateNan _ 1? 169 I6V» 15"/. 15 a , -J-9 

73'9 7! k CUemn - dd 247 TV, 7W 7, 

98' J oS", CotgPdl 110 1.1 37 5 739 96*1 92W ®Sti +2ft 


UW r-9 EnoBu .67 7.7 9 31 8i« 7”-ft 8' ,+», 

71 V. AW Enron 100 1.6 ill 4038 64 61 tlft -2V, 

34W lift EnmOG .12 7 47 -WOT 1"., 16'. 16W +W 

DOW 01.ENSCO .10 8 7 S706 I3'i 12’* 12%.-", 

35W TflV. Enterem n _ _ 186 33 >*h 33t, 31,+v, 
329,23') Enlerqy 120 40 18 5702 79», 29'V 794,-', 

251.23W EmCTofR Ui 76 _ 129 T4'-9 3*1 234, + ', 

22V, 13ft EnIPTWn.UP 50 25 190 15ft 15W 15W -ft 

19' .14 EntarPT 1.68! 9j 12 280 17*4 Ia-*, 17%. +1* 

20 lift EattErq 1.90119 ec 140 17W 17!, 17W 
92** 33 E Quart n _ dd 347ii?r’. TOi, 94" 1 +2V* 
45 I9W Eaurtm Je IO 28 49TO 37<*« 3SW 37,.+ 1*. 

(UVfttBU FMCc& JO J 20 7429 73%, 69-. 1 73*i -2W 

34, 20». ErtP«C I.1B 49 dd 6®0 24'1 23ft li 

25ft 24V* EaRlCT nl04 7J _ 295 25ft 251 25 m ■*, 

15ft BW Eatyim 1J4IX6 13 1349 91, S', 9W +* 

30*,20V, EaOfIPT 108 5 0 . 2544 2Sw 25'-« 2SW -ft 

529, JW* EqlyBid 204 6.9 25 1801 <1 7 , 40V, 41, «W 

26W IBW EatRptG 1.81 BA _ 327 21': 21 21, -ft 


1349 

91% 

Bft 

*w 

+ % 

2544 

2S 1 -: 

25'-i 

TSW 

+ % 

1801 

41 ~* 

40). 

41% 

+ V) 

327 

21 '9 

21 

21ft 

■ft 

111 

14 r 

t+i . 


+ W 

358 

9 

Si 

8’i 

-V% 

571 

164, 

ISW 

16 

+V9 


1737 





204 

83'V+ 

83V* 

ttj’v 







47V 

IJU 

17!* 

■3 



42 ft 

40'9 

42W 




4'- 




17!, 

17V, 









70'V, 

TOW 

20<b. 

♦ hi 


40W 13%, CoteNan _ 17 169 16V, 151-, «<*, -W 

J3'9 7'. n CUemn - dd 247 7*, 71 7, .*, 

98, nS' »Co*gPai 110 1.1 37 5 739 ?6*l 92W ®B« +2ft 
a'-- 3’iflSirAlk .10* 2.4-465 4H* 4W W 

19 IQ',CdBqP5 JB! L3 24 1156 111,71 UW _ 

35 Vi Jew CamiGtn l_B 40 25 121 34V.34W 349, + v. 

8ft 8'., ColHIn JO 6.0 q 27* »V, 81, 8V, _ 


98' j nS", CaigPai 

a*’-- 3'i,SirAik 

19 10", CdBop 5 

15V) Jew Caimom 
8ft 8!', ColHIn 
3', 5ft COIIHI 
Il'lalOt, OMImG 
a 1 *® 7W CcIMu 


28W 14V, Equvtll MSe, A5 d 11114; lil. li'; +w 
70ft 8W EscoElK _ 11 358 9 8 > 8’* +V, 

27V* T2*: EsoaSon 63e 39 10 571 16», 15 W 16 +V9 

J4W 25"«EtiexPT 2.00 7J 17 1219 I*', 27 2™» 

97V, 46", EdteeUr 04 4 48 1737 94W 93, Ml.-*, 

8SV«494,ELavdTrn 3J0 40 _ 204 83 O'. 831, RJ’i, -1 

92** BSh.ELoudTI _ 579 9V. 91ft 91!,-/, 

24 w 12*1 Etlerflnev - 8 479 uu I2t* 13 +■/, 

62 VI 23W EttranAl .16 .4 It 1750 42'1 40 '* 42S» +1 

8'. JJ, Eltlrl JS 4.9 6 1065 S’ » 4''-. 5"«+V, 

21 VI 12 EuraFd 3J9a70J a 191 IT:, 17', 17V, iV, 

21 Vi 9V* EurWfFd J.Xo , a 4S3 15W is liv, -ft, 

29W IS. EveienCt 28 IJ 10 396 70'V, TOW 20e>. +W 
4Sft 28% EveiesiNe Jit J 10 9ns jcv, 30t. 31ft, -ft 

74 35W E cRKs. 08 .1 19 SJ9 72', 70ft 71>V, .. 

21% 5W Eroded) 08 0 dd 983 I5W 14*: lJft',+1', 

14%, 6 EntStayA _ 3S 584 101 9%, 101, 

77%,5T9» Ejmh 104 U 7®304°3 7Fr 74 75’, +?, 

34ft 23W FAMNat .78 30 16 380 241. 25ft 26 1 -l, 

30% 17V* FSLFns J3f 10 U 118 21', 19% 21+,-I+t 

HU, 4JW FDXCarp _ 771IA19iUi new IQT a -7*W 
369*1414 FEMSAnJTe _ _ 1458 3S", 33!, 35'4+lW 

OT>,iB FMC _ IJ 1143 51 W SOW 51'* +w 

72V, 50V, FPL Dfl 208! 30 14 2759 551 54W SSW +&', 

25V) MW FID PCo al 2J5 9.0 „ *237 25 24ft J4"i it, 

54 17W FoctsrtPt JO .4 4 437 4514 44, 45ft +1% 

22*. 13ft Fann'/ (n JB 1.6 18 742 IB 16 'm !7%+l», 

S4V, 2B9. FarfK 04 1 18 649 35!. 33 >, J4»» *11 

23 {% <0 FaffQl _ 3 1428 lOVi MV. 10H -W 

MW 6V) FurtOllIS - Tl 1K3 10", 9W 10% V. 

26 W II 1 # Earn Din JO! 0 35 3651 25V, 24W 74% +v* 

764,491, FBBMMae 1 OH 1.6 2131012 t«W 66W t8W 

9», 5 Fomlel -40 80 8 I4S S-i 5 5 

26V, 2SV, FrmG of A 2.11 BJ - 129 J5V, 2SV- 25*, ■'* 

7!, 31 Feaden .10 1? 13 242 sw sv» Si* -•* 

71, JV, FMOefSA .10 10 56 109 5<« 4W 5'-» +'/» 

72 33 FedMog 01 _ 27 1963 44% 42V* 44%, -4, 

2591 191* FddRDV 176 3 J 23 588 2U, 201ft 21 W +', 

19H FedStgrt .74 34 u 1934 21% 20% 2ivy +v« 

5*»,32H«FedrOS _ 13 8511 42'/) 4l 42V, +%, 

20'. 1 1 FWfHmretn.lS 8 17 DOT 18W 17% IT’* -i* 

36W 17W FaKar 2J0 9A 12 Ull 23W H*m »W 

22 I5W ForroOgv 200119 ex 325 141, 1 tv, 14c. +w 

294,18 Fcno 04 I J 15 434 24% 24’.* 74!,-% 

2JV+ ?6,RlH-Mrt _ 8 Sit 11% 1IW 111, _ 


JO 6.0 q 276 8V, BV, 8*', - 

68dia7 Q 952 66, 6*, 6V9 +*, 

08 5J q 136 UW 10%, 11V, - 

49 64 a 273 7%, 7ft 7W -W> 

371 8.9 18 W1 2e*o 251* Z6W -W 


ai. 7V1 Cbl Mu 49 04 q 273 7%, 7ft 7ft -ft. 
31 v* 24 Colon PT 2321 8.9 IB 541 2e*o 2S 1 *, 26W -ft 

2st* 23:-, comp 0IA2.W w - uoaiv22% 23%,*-''* 

ZS 1 " 13 Codoc 9 4590 17ft 16t» 17 -9. 

«% 44W CrtumEn i.BO 7J 16 2453 $ 2 S1*» 51% -*« 

34ft 17 CNHCA 08 J _ 0643 20% m* MV) 

73% 10% ComdrKi 10 J 27«63»«7ft }l% 2t*,+JT, 
26ft -S Corned b!T 2.12 83 „ 108 »», 25ft 259, tV, 
UW 46W Coraetfc I J4I 13 IB 3o24 649, 6JW. Wft +'V, 
26ft lift ComJiK - 13 9S2 13ft 13ft »ft -V, 
50 ; 31 W C me S NJ 5 081 20 21 522 44% 41 Hr, 44 W +21, 


29 *,18 Fcno Ji IJ 
2JV+ 9", RbrMrt 
IO 1 *, 5ft FAEmAs 29 b 20 
7 3V, FA Kama 

39ft 14ft Roe) Fin J8H 1.9 
2d ’4 7V. RtaHrtd J9e 32 
78ft 1511 Fell Fed! 


251ai:*i 101, 11 +*, 

332 u 7 W 7 71, +*i 

873 15» , U"w. IJC, -l* 
843 9% 8% 9 


28ft 1511 FtalFedl 14 tia If: It lf'A -ft 

61ft 3BW F3A .45 .9 1 3 234 49 48’v 48% 

25*7=24®,, FSAWMn 17J 09 . 1J9 25ft 25 25'* 

6519 35*» Prawn 64 13 17 4138 49"/ . 48ft 491, .1, 

54ft 33! 6 FtlAmCc TOO 2J M 1823 »!ir 36% 37V, +ft 

43 13'1 FAFfdS J4 1 6 4 3AM IS"', 14ft U'-'» 4', 

30ft 21ft FtScPPt JM 1.4 15 70E 26': 25*-, 2b’i 

30Vi JO 1 * FtlCnBi .929 -8.0 TP 216 23 HV, 22-%, +% 

lift 9ft FOm»F 930 90 q 211 10V, 10ft I Oft 

44ft 19'V, FtIDrtO 08 J All 579 42*9 419, 41 ft a. 


44ft 19'V, FtIDrtO 


35-1 22ft CmceGp 108 40 9 558 2?, H4, 2M, 4* 

33% 1B% CmcFdl 36 1 1 It 1962 23 22%, 23 

I3'-« uw CrnlTek 60 4J 7 315 12*, 12ft lift -ft 

UiftlWeQnElMN J2 13 7 332 23 22*1 23 -ft 

17*. in.CmciNL 1J4 9J 17 496 13 12ft 12'V, +ft 

41!. 28l,ComE5 102 4.1 it 212 39*9 389* JW, +V* 

7iv, 8% COrtSCDO _ 27 0004 21ft 20 71 ft +11, 

38*. 13 Cm 1)35 .93 10 12 207 249, 23'ft 24), *% 

31 ** »'• CmpIJSA . ddlSIU 6ft 5ft 56, U 

7? a CBD-Pdo J6e 2.9 - 880 15ft, 15*. 151* -ft 

S]% 22'*''. Caiman jbj 3 ddi«UH25 23ft 
616,26 CmoAs 07 3 1511546 IS!, 34ft 340, -1 
?4> 46ft LsmpSd _ Jl S522 59% SB*, 0? -ft, 

*■9 15f, CmoTsk 05 3 II 23W 17% 0151, 1619 -W 

2? 12W Comp. _ - 1022 !2Wdl2ft 12ft -t, 

42% 21% Cantal 20 .7 S« 7429 M 28%, 296, +*, 

TO ,2*;, OjmslKfta _ dd 1667 JW* Ift 1 , Ift, -ft 

34W 2JV. ConArao .71 J0 171509S 24W UW 24 
19% ,3-T^ConcMl _ dd 531 SV, 5*9 S’* +V, 

34ft 19W Conadlt 104 7.7 IJ 817 206, 20V. 20ft -*» 

12 * 24W CflnnEn 1J4 5.0 IS AB7 28 76% 26% +l!, 

25% 19% Conoco n .Up .. 25 7182 74% 23% 2389 -ft 

511: 2lft%C0raeco 56 T9 It 9^n 296, 79V, T9ft -V, 

S7W 30 ConSCPfFlSO *J _ 254 MB, 38ft 38% -ft 

26W3DW Con'/C BfT2J9 9.1 _ 129 ZS% 25** 25*', +ft 


35-1 22ft CmceGp 
33% ib% cmcPdf 
73 1 1 lift CmiTek 


Jiv, a% comSeoo 

38*. a 0711)95 
31% >'• CmpUSA 


tlj,2t CmoAs 
?4> 46ft CompSd 
*■9 ISfi CmpTsk 
M 17H Cmo> 

42% 21% Contoi 
13ft !*'■ Cgnulhtta 
34ft 2JV. CraiArvu 

10% 3>ConcMl 

T4ft 19W ■_ oneeft* 1 


11579 42*9 41V, 41 ’-4 


1471 Jft 0 1 7 . , _ 

7ca MV, a% zr.-uJ 


lBft 7", FfiaFtti ime J q 1471 Jft a J tv, „ 

34*, 21ft FtllnRT TJOiai 19 7C8 MV, 22% 23'i-U, 
24ft 19% FlaPT 0*0 IJ9100 _ 115 20ft d19ft 1?%'*. 4, 

74W 19%,FtaPTpE 126I1J _ 114 20% 19ft 20% 

Bft 3ft FIPM d 483 6ft 6ft 6«*. +% 

38% 19 FtiPepBk _ 12 1 57 24*, 23% M'.-j -V. 

tS'WUOft'idFslUC 1081 14 1915893 55% 53ft 5SV, +1 
lift JV* FUnH .. dd 228 4., TV, 4 

59!, WV.FtVaBK U3 J0 17 B38 431* 46 r -, 48*,+lV* 

8 12 FilFed t - 10 540 16ft 151,15ft -W 

Firrtar 1J0 IJ S3 OTtSr'J'i 97% 101% + ]*, 

341,27!-, FrslEnoylJO 5.1 IS 2288 29ft 29** 29*, -% 

56 VoRttiphis _ dd ITO: f, ft _ 

20V, IJ FbMci .. dd 339 |9'.; lBv,19W*i', 

46<Vi*30 FleelFnCS 108 2.6 1717017 il 1, 40V, 41% -% 

26 23%,FBCopfl 1.76 71 ,. 110 25 24'9 24* I 

26, 746, FBCfl&fl 179 71 . 107 251, 24'9 2SW+ -*. 

47', 25 FfeelEn 72 20 8 2152 26*, 25*, 25ft 


19%, n, Hwing 
7W 2 FWFD 


19%, TV, Haouyj 03 9 od 675 84, 8ft 8*. -1', 

7V9 2 FWFD 08# 2.1 . 592 3%, JW 3%,-' » 

5SV. 9 FlelBla I OJe 80 _ 118 I2W 12*. ljw -ft 

JSVilAW S«iw l.lle S.9 - 140 1B19 13W 18ft -V| 

163, 44* FWPap 1» 1.9 _ 120 6V+ 5 1 *, 6V, ^ 

36 73 FtaECs 10 3 24 273 !9ft 29 29'.* -Vi 

221: 7V9 FLPnrtn _ 28 1229 10*, ?"9 9’*,--+ 


12MenKI 
Htqh lot. Stod* 


DilYUPE LowLotMt ClYp# 


2SH ill 
24V* 
12V, 4, 
45%, +W 
49 -2%, 
52% +ft 
2«, -V, 
19 +1W* 
33 V* +*} 
1", +l'» 
SW -Vi 
40(9 -I(* 
39% -11) 
16P, -V, 
3 +V, 

2PV, -IV, 
15% ■(, 
44W +V, 
I9W +W 
57 -ft 
81, _ 
1%, .V, 
4311 +13, 
120,+ v» 
13*9 Jn, 
- 

25% +V, 
71 +1 

151, Jp, 
14V, +W 
10 

62H + IV, 
11W++9, 
1D>V» . 
12V, + V, 
7% 

13ft .Vu 
22W +ft 
10VU+V, 
41 W -Y» 
»« +% 
23V, -W 
7B%iIV. 
51 1) +1 

27V, + 1ft 
low +V, 
PT, „ 
22 W +W 
134) -8, 
2ft 

15% +% 
TV, -V, 
tV, +1, 

m, *w 
20% .. 
10%, 
47V, J, 
6ft _ 
SV) +*V, 

io -ta 
11%,+!, 
24V, +l!v 


47*9 36', Fla Prog 2.181 5.9 
34W MW FtaRdi JJ .7 
25ft 16M FMaten 001 2J 
32 is Ftomon 0t 30 
51ft 2W, FHW 00 2.7 
26?) 17V, FoCHKt*. _ 

49ft 19% Fpohigr _ 

66ft 381+ Ford fid 1041 30 
28*9^6%, FordC plT2J5 SJ 
T5*V,15*1 FocArn 36 10 
MW 17% F«s1CA i .14 .7 
it, sw ft™*® - 

53 MAT Fuamus 00 1.7 
40W 25 A FWuncBr 08 2.2 

30*, 11", FcstVVh .84 50 
32W SW FoundHS 
47% 15 FouftH 0 
30 19W FcvEntn 

16W W WFraans _ 
i5W 10% France 103elZJ 
IB, 20 ft FmnRn 1.961 9J 
25% 8ft FrnnKCm _ 
1319 4W FrtlEPD 
Jl V, 8!) FfkMul .770 86 
57W 25% FrnnWtes J21 0 
90, 8% FlMJrnr 00a 8.7 
68V9 36*9 FMCier 
66W 38",FrtdMac Ml 1.0 
23ft VU FroedSc .16 l.D 
19V, 9 FMCG A 
20%, 911 FMCG _ 

24 14 FmCGbAV IJ510.P 
2W ft FMRavT 

30ft left Fremont s 33 I.B 

25 W 12'.) FreMflM .188 .9 

23W U FDtaMKl _ 
44 9% FGakbnn 

21% 3V9 FdedBP 
55W 24 FroratCo JOm A 
2SW IO’.* FrrtlrtM J8S 2.4 
9V, 4 FnxmOtl 
38*, 9% FnilK. 

153,117 FundAm 100 IJ 
34 12»5>Fumflfds 


13 zni 37V, 36W 3fft +%* 

16 379 3439 33 34W *V, 

49 2334 230, 224, 22416-1 V, 

14 472 15V, 1ST, 1SW _ 

10 3919 30U 29ft 30Wi+4, 

14 2455 26*, 25% 26 -V, 

24 393 31%, SIM 3119 -W> 
1333882 624, AOV, 614, +1% 
_ 231 27 Vi 27V, 77V, +V, 
13 7t8 194, 19W 19V, + ft* 
18 304 23 22ft 23 -ft 

(W 3!? «9 ft 8Vr _ 

15 5545 34V* 33ft 3£ft*J, 
24 6300 Ofl 3914 40W +1V* 
dd 4171 15(4 14ft 15% +•%* 
Od 2B3S 1199 11 lift +9, 

181 374, 37 37*, ■% 

- 14815 2SW 244, 25 -ft 

aa 1663 w i, vd.*, 
g 243 139, 12% 13ft -ft 
IT 1497 214,20% 71% +-V, 

8 233 9% 9Vb fft -ft 
dd 360 7ft 6U 64, -ft* 

q 161 14* 84 86V - 
1? Sm 29ft 2W* 29 - 

q 102 9Wt 9 9 Vb +*» 
CC 8725 61% 59V* 59% -1M* 
2512849 574, 56V. 57V, +V, 
12 2250 17% 14ft 16V* +1 
15 835 10ft 10% 10% -'U 

12 3750 114, 104,114, +*+ 

- 131 16 ISA, 16 +V, 
44 673 WOP* 5, -ft* 

9 1638 17 Via 17 17V, +U 

_ 183 20ft 28 :4H* -% 

13 465 18% 17% IBM +ft 
18 2297 ISft* 14ft I'ft +V9 
Od 1048 6>t, 6V* 6% +M* 
5425400 55V) 52W 5S*» +-2 
dd 1458 lift 11% lift .. 

8 407 5W* 5V» 5V* _ 
516544 PV.dSt* Oft -ft 
89 217 13799 110ft 137V) +5% 

11 1430 201ft. aft, 20ft -% 


JSftWta Soft 

33 13% interiro 

8V, 2*, InBCer - 

199M1WV, IBM « 0 
:>P¥u.22V, IrtHa* T-f? 40 
2B*V,14ft IrdCama .12 .7 
30% 10ft rtHFtfc - 

31 Vb lSft itriMufl 00 13 

55% 35ft imP® Iflg 

26 25 IntPapOB* 137 7.7 

ijq, 4% imsga - 

17ft»12ft ■* 11 

9ft Inknart .15 10 
80ft 45ft InWa M 2 
35 20ft In&BaK .M 10 
3SW 24ft 1nb1fchgy20O 7J 


soft 45ft M l 

3S 20ft lr@Bo» 1-4 
3SW 24ft lnbtEngy20Q 7J 
10ft 3ft Irtrton - 

32% 18 Inltarte 4L1-1 

20 13 lnwsGHS433A0 

169,148, ImOrMu .90 5.4 
lDVm W»)pm<>0O 
45ft 22ft tanks „ 
28ft 20ft Ipatcai 00 20 
24^, 14V, Irahln 102e B.1 
nv*Z3 lnrtneApf i|4 40 
30% 4% liptMit -1S9 2.1 

29ft 13ft iwsdftg 


SH 

, it Mcntn WtaVldPE iun*F' Lc-'_o6k 1 Orge 

PE JS«i ^ y 9 924 2QW 19W 199, ■"/, 


12 ’B « “ft 

66 1439 14ft* ljft* 13"' ' , S 

«39W1 «% 3S |r.+2M 

i -rc + " 

* 

q 262 16V, 16 M -™ 

d ffl® 

rssii .E-u-* 


23V) 18ft JDNWTS104 70 15 CT 19ft W 

F-li&ws g Jsg gH 

4% IV, Jakarta -if].. ^ 5 .5 

B 1 S'S g s “ -iS 

w, in jrtdFKh ~ q 2i S? S2 SL -v» 


49ft lift Jotm 
13 7V) JacKpat 

42% 25ft Jaaoot 
4% IV, Jakarta 

B 

W, 3ft JrtdFKh 
ffft* 4ft JF India 
9*ft 16V, JeflltesGi 


^^ , ™’ p ijS .3 \\ if ^ t +,,t 


181,11% G4LPJ9 106139 44 224 11ft lift 11% -ft 
47V, 2t% GATXs 1.101 J0 12 2107 31 M 30'*, 31ft* -V, 

51 W 38 GCGos 44 444 34ft 32V, 34% +18, 

19V| 9ft GPSSOS - dd 309 16% 16ft 1AA, -V, 

47W.35',GPU 206 50 11 3314 37ft 37 37V, 4-H 

UW 3ft GRCUU _ 6 685 7 s , 7W 7(1 -V) 

7IOvftV. GTE 108 2.9 2S 151 85 646, 63ft 64ft fV, 
TtW 15»*5TE&Eefr 21* 8.4 158 2S% 2SV, 2SV, -V, 

TtW Z5W GTEDE uO 231 9.1 _ 278 25V, 25ft. 25V. -V, 


- 150 14V, 14 14 

q 110 101, 10*9 101) -V,[ 


18% IJV.GabeRAn .. _ ISO lift. 14 14 

11% 9W GaOC* .92# 80 q 110 10%, 10*9 10 

17ft Oft GabeffiET 1.1WS.9 q 1234 12ft lift 12 

12%, 8 GohGloM 0Oe 6J q 230U13 121,13 

78V, 21", Gaol Psd 2.04 89 20 279 23 22 "n 27 

10 4W GalhSCD 07 10 _ 585 4% d 4% 4i 

28ft 31) GaleyL _ 4 1« 4W i*, 4 


28ft 12ft DBT am _ 69 388 24% 23", 24V, -V, 

17V, SH DECS Trfja 10BJ _ 652 5ft SW 5% -11 

10W 8ft DUHEYnJAlOJ q 723 9ft 9 9V* +W 

22 166, DPL .«4 50 U 3652 17V, 16", 17V. +V, 

44% 3iv. DOE 102 30 77 632 4)ft 39ft 40 V* +n 

24 ’V, I Oft DR Hartoa12l .7 10 1916 16", ItV, 16*, -V. 

TO*, 4ft DSP cam - 3014212 12219 l?ft 20%+". 

70“. 34 DSTSys _ 54 2014 64ft 63 64U +ft 

49 Ui 37", DTE 206 5.1 13 1336 4dl, J®1r 40V, +% 

25W 9ft DVI Inc _ 11 245 13V, 124, 13V, -V) 

108ft 74ft DdmlrC n - -10013 97W 95V* 97V) +24, 

60% 25V, DofnRam 08 L3 64 1375 40ft 35 38% +3% 

15*, A Dd-TDe - 17 6*63 8V, 7W 7", J* 

41*, 22", DolSem JOI 0 22 2619 42V, 40W. 404,-2)1 

14J. 7",DomeMr 12 1.1 89 118 104,10% 10", + ), 
21ft 6ft DanRNr - 6 242 719 7% 7% -% 

61ft 31V,DanaCo 13A1 30 1 1 3824 4®, *OV» 40", + (, 
soft 28 Danancrs M 1 45 5302 59U 58)1 S9 +*, 

23% 9ft Daniel .18 IJ 18 431 15ft 14*. ISft +!* 

tlft 431 Donna 02e IJ - 283 49*, 49ft 49", -ft 

23% 14V. Darden 08 4 Z3 4221 20*9 20% 301, _ 

21", 7 DcffaGn - dd 2625 10", 10V, 10ft -W 

74W 3IW* DaylHudi.401 0 3711959*7* 72", 75% + IV, 

23ft lift DoytanSup n 141 17% 17% 17% +w 

31, MW. DeVryi .. AO 127B 30% 29W 29W -1 

57W* 33ft DeanFd 04 20 8 I74J 31",d32". 33 -ft 

lDft fiV. DblSnilln 03 9.4 9 20* Bh 8", 80, _ 

106, 7W DebrSir2 83a 100 q 1407 8*. Sh 8V, +** 

10", 7ft DoniSTrt ,77a 103 q 918 7V. 7!, 7ft _ 

62% 28ft Deere 08 ll 1214776 42(1 *0(1 41 W +"■ 
16V, 10ft DelMrtfl n - USB m. I2ft 12,, -% 

19% 14ft DeftGp lJOalOJ q 467 144,4144,14% -ft* 

17ft 13 DEGaGSl 1000110 j 228 14 13", 13"* -% 

17ft 8V. DetCOR -.95 266 ®ft 8ft 9ft+1ft* 


12", 8 GahOM 0Oe 4J q 230 ull 17V. 13 +ft 

28V. 21", Gaol Rid 2 04 89 20 279 23 22". 22*V,i ft* 

10 4W Gel mao 07 10 _ 585 4% a 4*4 4V, -V, 

28ft 31) GaleyL _ ... 4 185 4ft 4ft* 4ft +*, 

S7ft 24% GaBeOM 00 0 32 IBAAnWV. 56", 59), + 1", 

SOW DiW Ganoar 1 tOt 3J 16 232 *9% 48 49V, +V» 

31% 19ft GaHaief I JSe 50 _ 998 24ft 24 24 

74V. 47W Gomel! 00 I J IB 10941 64V) 61% 64W+1V. 

76% 29 W GODS .13 J 5628223*7711 73V* 76", +2(1 
291.10ft GardDen - 7 US 15V, I4W 15V, +% 

35ft 17ft Garina - 23 1943 21 20ft 20ft -ft 

84ft 36*9 Ga»2®» - J236341 7U, 68ft 69V) -2ft 

35W 22 GaylrOEnl 00 2.8 M 2629 28ft 23ft 2£, *4", 

31V. 16®. GenCrp 00 30 9 2371 18V, 18 1HT, +% 

884)663*. Genernc - 63 3529 37ft 84Vu 87% +2", 

23W I Oft GenertA 78# 39 _ 139 209. 19W I9V.+V, 


12 ift jranui jib e-® + l®- .tr - -sii , y.. 

3T % g jja |v; 

98 67W* JohnJn li® 10 4518SKrt9Vu 97V* 

68 40V) jo nmoOn 100 T0 18 ll« 67ft Wft 67ft+l»% 

sw. j Johnston - dd tffl 2_ 2 ^ - 

T i g 'JS 38S S8 Ss- -3 

27ft 18%jSSm 08 4.1 19 5S3 21W 70% JIJ^ 

23ft 7% KJ WC A* S.0 30 ^ 9ft* », 8 ", -ft 


ft I 74% 47% KMdltFpf308 60 „ ,415 W* 5MJ W 


32V, 23ft GAIm 407# 150 


118 Sift* 31% 31% - 


26ft 25 GAIm of 100 7 1 - 432 25ft 25% 25% +%* 

32(9 lb GnCatK# S JO 1.7 6 4150 11ft lift 11% -16 

29% 12’V.GnClwm JO 10 6 2371 lift 13ft 13ft -V» 


40, 18WWKN Enays 00 40 22 M 20% 19ft 20W +V, 
44W 32W KN EltOVn 305107 _ M5 5 ft 33% 

64 27% KPN I 1.41V 30 — 30* «*, flft 42i, -«* 

231,12% KVPtlAs - 20 314 16ft 14 IW) +M 

119% 4|% KnUAi _ rr 417 5Vi 541 W 

3m 29V» CooPtoLP 140 7i 11 1*7 33?^ WJJ +« 

3M Kow _ 10 290 4Vfe 4 41% -W* 

31Vfat KOyPL 106 6.9 13 im 24V, 23% 23", +% 

661,23 KC SOU .16 J 3913713 66 64V, 64ft -1 

35 17ft KairfBH 00 10 9 1426 g«W* 21% 
45"U2",Ka|fdan 00 10 14 1203 29!) 277*n29V. +% 
4DV1 23ft Keabldr - 30 1605 32ft 32V, 32ft +V* 

S) ItoSgg .94 27 ffl 3l“ 34", Bft 34J, +ft 

361,21% kSSood 04 30 11 516 23ft 21J, 21". 

10V. 8ft KmpHl .9010.7 q I49S BV, ^8%* 8J, - 

At* ft) KmpHl ll - - S399 ft* d %* %* -%* 

BV, 7ft KmpIGv 00 80 q 1210 7ft 7V, 7ft 

101, BV, KmpMI 01 9.1 q 345 8", 8", 8ft - 

14"A*12ft Kmc Mu 02 60 q 421 13 12% 12ft -ft 


I !4 r Vi*t9 Gen El 


_ 10 249 9V, W, 9ft _ 
.. dd 1201 2V, 2ft 2ft -ft* 
Ml 1.4 24 1429*699, 65ft 6"V,+2ft 
100 10 4056931 1 IMft HOW 116% + 4V, 


14^,12% KmpMu 02 60 
13 12 KmpSIr ,75a 6.1 

54% 15M Kenmnll 08 30 
27ft 13*.K04e 
24V, 7V. KenlEI 


S 195 12V. 12ft* 12V, +*, 
3 644 18 17 17»* + V* 

23 126 27 TO 27 +W 

40 771 10 9V, 9", -ft 


39% J1W GnGrm 108 5.9 20 597 32ft 31", 32*1 ♦% 69M 281J KmMc 100 50 32 24TO 34ft 33V. 34ft. +ft 

41 l6".G#nln<1 _ cc 6137 35", 34V* 35% -ft ’f? 3ft* K ey&lg _ 22 2M6 3W* 3% +J, 

84",5"V. GuMM 200 2.9 73 MOO /AW. 7Sft 75ft. -ft 12ft 5 KeyPnf 20 127 7", 7)) 7ft ♦>, 

#3ft 47V, GilMOir 200 20 2126226 88V, 84V, 88V. +79. 44ft 2JW Kaycmp 1M 30 8® 31% 29", 

ST* MW GMH - 2944 54W' 54 54 -% 3SW^5 Keysoan 1-78 70 1613507 2Sftd24% HU ♦(, 


50dl 10 0 228 U 13", 13". -% 

-. 9j 246 #% 8ft 9%+lt. 

_ 4154 177, 17W 17b, -W 
- 8 1458 32V, 39ft 32ft +2'. 

12 0 dd 1339 32 30% 31ft +1% 


71 "/.40ft DcDaAhb .10 .1 1011043 69", 68V, 69ft -3ft* I 


_ 7 537 5 V, 4", 5 

ID 1.7 dd 714 6 5", 5ft -*9 

J5 10 52 313 24ft 24ft 24". + !, 
1 m 4.9 17 2553 MW 28ft 30ft+2ft* 
_ dd 443 3W 3W 3W _ 
_ 13 555 30", 30-W 304, -V, 
.. - 190 6W 6W frW -V, 

1 08# 4.1 _ 686 26W 25ft 26% -W 

r .02c .1 q 365 14ft 14V. 141, +V. 
.Up 19 330 214,20% 31", +ft 


I0W 2W DeBaFn _ 7 537 5 V, 4", 5 

7% 3V* DMaW ID 1.7 dd 714 6 5", 5ft -ft 

30% 17ft Deo Ttal J5 10 52 313 24ft 24ft 24". + !, 

38Wi 36*. Dahnu 148 4.9 17 2553 MW 28ft Mft+2ft* 
in, 3ft Denbu/y _ dd 443 3W 3W 3W _ 

39'.22«.Oepl5t _ 13 555 30", 30W 304, -V, 

8% 3% Deform - in t" Mi M -V, 

31 V. 8Z9 DescSA 1 08# 4.1 _ 686 26W 25!) 26% -W 

15V, 7W Dusaua .02e .1 q 365 14ft UV. 141, +v. 

25% 15ft DetCHeAt .Up .. 19 3M 21", 20% 71", +ft 

25%,74W OelE76 1 91 70 _ 111 25V. 24ft 25 

47W 31",DculTel 68e IJ _ 777 44V, 43", 44% 'ft 

20ft 13W DevDvs 100! 90 15 1149 IS 14V, U"« +"■> 

434^30 Darter 704 3J 24 711 37W. 31% 32V, ... 

51% 33 CHooea 1J70 20 _ 813 45 44ft 44", +U 

35V. 20ft DlagPd .48 ZO 17 SOT 24W 24 34V, 1. 

36ft 19ft Dtaf 02 .9 35 7292 35 W 34W 34ft -1 

54W 20V, DtaOfft SO 10 10 9468 30ft 7SW 789, 1V. 

44*, 19W DWfeOld .60! 20 19 4VJ0 22 21% 21% 

44ft 22ft OdlartS .16 0 21 2262 26", 24% 26V*. D, 

23*. 17ft DHieBcp JO .9 1110438 23ft 221,23', 0. 
15W 3W Diman 06 90 dd 1138 3ft 3ft 3", -ft 

27ft 19ft DKcAul - 14 252 22W 22W 22", -ft 

-aw 22ft Dancys Jl 0 4396353 36 34 % 35W +ft 

1BW Aft Disiair* 03p _ _ 1651 I4'4 UV, 14% +ft 

S2*.2fW.DDh; 00 10 13 2021 31V, DO^h 31f. + IV, 

371* 20 DoSorr, 13 .4 42 5513 36*1 34", 35% +ft 

43, M",DVGnSTn209rt0 - 136 43% 42% 42". -!, 

2 9, 8W DadarTh ._ 11 625 17M 16% 17ft +ft 

tvj**, DamPes. 208 60 14 3926 Ml, 37 M. 37"t, + l, 

22% 12V* [enRsBW 156# 181 q 353 14*, 14 14)1 +1, 

8", -IW Damlarg .14 __ 181 7ft 7% 7t, +v» 

25W 13": Donkfcon J4 IJ 17 1339 19", 17", 19ft +1(, 

88 20W DonUt JS 0 2613617*95(1 B3ft 93% +7% 

34ft 8ft Dancstn 6 439 13V, 12% 12W A* 

16% S', D Karon dd 889 7W 7ft 7ft _ 

BST"" Tr tt 15 7576 ^ BT.W 

left 9M DovwOS .18 1.1 24 715 16% 1SV, 16 +W 

101ft 74", DOftCh 148 30 17 8166 99ft 97V. 99)5 +|!9 

59 41V, DowJm .96 1.9 CC 4029 51 48% 50“, *2%. 


147 20 IV"-. 20 +(, 

321 13% 13ft 13V. -A, 
415 1ZV, lift 12W -ft 
290 6% 6ft 6% -W 


93ft 47V, GilMOir 200 20 2126276 88*, 84V, 88V, +79, 
5T* MW GM H - -. 2944 54W' 54 54 -% 

29V. 26ft GMatpfl'207 8.4 _ 132*29% 29 29% +ft 

15 5% GenSemi , 14 247 7V» V* TV* +V* 

IBM 3<V,Geffi4» _ 5 3193 10ft 9W 109, + ", 

191113% GemibE 2.00140 It IP 14% 13", 14 -ft 
28V, 3ft GenethH - dd 1005 JW 4ft 4ft -ft 

33 10". GnRad - dd 1617 15% 1SV. 1SV. +V* 

37% TJ^GenuPr! 1.041 15 15 2241 29*. 29V. 29", +-W 

26 16'.. GeonCo 50 iO 43 238 2SV, 25 25V, +*, 

27% 10 GaGuN 02 2.9 6 1879 11 V, 10"r. u +ft 

82 37W GaHcGP 1.00 IJ 6710195*119, 7W, 8IV,+lb| 

27 17ft GaPTimD 100 40 11 I9S8 22V, 22% 22% -V. 

26ft 25V, GaPC p!V 1.94 7.6 - 12B25",25ft 2SW +), 
29",17W Geresc 02 10 36 147 20 19", 20 +ft* 

lfW 10ft GerFd ljlell I q 321 13% ISft 13V, -V. 

15 9!i GcrNew 1 Ole 80 a 415 IZV, lift 12W w 

MV. SW GIANT _ 42 290 6% AW 6% -W 

23", SW Gtantln JO 25 dd 485 8% 7V, 8*1 _ 

64W 3SW Gtleltl S 01 1.0 5444852 52*, 51 51W -IW 

4", 1% damn _ dd 10820 IV, 1VS* IV, +01 

19ft 9V, GtatMler .70 60 11 406 UW 10", lift 4-V, 

76V,4»W GfnmWel 1J7# 1.9 34 5277 66V, 63W 65V, -V, 

35ft 14% deaun JS 10 8 766 21 W 18V, 1909 +1 ft 

30V* 15% GtenP.T 108182 18 1792 ItW lift 16V) +1) 

26% 161. GMnRTpl 1.94110 _ 396 16(1 16ft 16% -ft* 

Jira.ljv. GUmchri 1.921X0 17 756 14% 14)1 14% +% 

25% 9% G10 Or _ 14 797 15V1 14", 15ft - 

14% 9% Glot.Hi IJOaia* q 299 11ft UW lift +W 

1BW S*« doblndl _ dd 199 10V, 10V, 10ft +ft 

25% 7ft GftOM _ 917722 1IW 10", 1 IV, -V. 

IP, 8ft daoParll01al20 q 466 11", UW 11% +ft> 

35V* 10 GrMSIBC - 1410439 24% 21W 23% -I 

114ft 69V.ddWF 06 0 13 1193 96V, 95", 96% 

56 »ft Gwdich l.TO 10 11 4543 33V. 32V, 32V* -1 

74 45V, Goodywr 1 JS 2.4 12 5768 50V. 50V. SOW -V. 

21ft 10 Grace _ dd 1289 13W 12", 13V, +W 

36ft 19ft Gram 04 1.7 12 320 25ft 14ft 25ft +lft 
8*H l'» GftmFI _ dd 900 IV, IV, IV, _ 

54% 3t'-. Grolngr 1 00 10 19 3295 45 V, 43% 4SV.+1*. 

79V. 27" .GfndM pt 205 80 - 201 28W 2BW 28ft +% 

37% 17ft GranieCsJIH IJ 14 749 23% 220,23% +% 

35 21ft GlAlPc 00 10 dd 782 29ft 29W 29% -% 

46ft 35ft GtUcCJi 02 8 28 1669 38ft 3BV) 38% -ft* 

|9 T 13V»GiU*P.E 1.28 80 15 216 15ft. 14W 14V»+ft. 
10 3ft GfCMna - a 37V 6V, 6VW 6V, -ft 


28ft 2S",KaywplAT.99 70 _ 2056 26*fta 201 26ft - 
27V.1BW KlroyR 108! 8J 14 692 20ft 19V) 2DM 49, 

54"/^5ft KtrobCIr 1.0« 2.1 2310870 491* 48ft 48% -% 

41ft 33% Kknra 2001 60 18 1301 36% 35V. 36% +.ft 

TTVuXi KkncpfD 1.OT 8.1 _ 149 23% 5 23% +«, 

38ft 28V, UndME 20Of 70 17 666 344,34 34% 4ft 

3Sft 21 UngWRd _ 18 499a*3S*ft. 34ft 35ft. _ 

5 1% KJrobstg - - 1483 21, 1", 2 +W» 

25V, 16% Kirby _ 40 289 18V, 186. 18ft +% 

7V, 5ft KBAusl 080 70 q 214 tW 6ft* 6*, -ft* 

59W 40ft KntaMR 00 10 14 5279 51% 49W 51 4lft 

40W 15% KnJl - 12 1620 24% 24*, 24W 

n 34V, Komis _ 65 7845 77W 74W 76V* + 1% 

26V, 12ft Km J7e 16 dd 225 21ft 21 W 21V. -V, 

22% 6V, KOROEIC .17, 1 J _ 5858 14V, 13ft 14W* -ft* 

4V, lft KoraoEqt . g 191 1ft 3V, 3ft -ft* 

11W 5ft Koran - q 2827 11% 11 11% - 

56, 1 V, Korea! rv _ q 1096 g 5% SV* ». _ 

14V* 11 KomFern _ _ 648 14ft. 13", 17V, +*■ 

19 11)1 Kronzc 1.92 15J 35 512 12% 12W 12W +ft 

69VM0V, KrotieiCa ^ 35 8898 62% 60t, 60V, -2W 

59 39",kyDceia S 07# .9 _ 125 54ft 53‘V, 54W -V, 

49ft 25ft. L-3 Own _ 38 952 48 46V. 47V» +W. 

296,20% LGAE 1 J3 SJ dd 2903 ll", 21% 21V, ift* 

5 2W LLEfty 3J.-I3J 5 359 2V, 2V) 2ft -V, 

29 lift LNRPr JB 0 9 930 18", 18V) 18W ♦% 

4V. 7ft LSBInd 4B 0 dd 124 29, 2ft TV. -V, 

356, 10ft LSI Log _ dd 44962 36% 33V. 34W 3W 

20W.10V, LTC Pin 106130 9 998 1IW lift UV, - 

13ft 5 LTV .12 20 dd 58M 5V» 5W SH 4-ft 
22W 14ft LOZBart 02 IJ 16 UK) 19% 18% 19M> +19 

-»*) 11W LabrtUy s _ 35 1712 249, 23ft 24 

2% 1ft LdOCp - 9 3513 14, 1% 14,*), 

27 20)1 LadGas 104 60 15 251 20% 20V. 20% +V, 

42W 23% Lafarge 00 23 9 383 2flh 274, 274, -V. 

14V. 5", Una** JB 4.1 8 1769 6", 6V1 6% -ft. 

430 30 UBmOOO 1 32 30 - 930 35 35 35 

54 41 LakehdP 304 73 15 134 45 44V, 44ft -V. 

65 27ft LnndAmer JO .7 6 597 29", 28W 29ft +V» 

38 156* LandiE _ 36 1021 36% 356 . 36ft +% 

18V, 7ft UfidlgHn 100110 U 369 1] 12% 13 +V, 

t lift LaJaHeRelOO 23.9 8 611 T3 12 129, +8, 

3 Lase/Mngl-S7*B0 _ 217 SV, 5V, SV, +V1 

5ft LalAEaf .11# U q 173 9W VM 9V, -V, 

4% LntADtec ill# .1 q 438 9 Bft 84, -% 

6 Lawter 40 55 12 919 7ft 7V, 7% +% 

57% 29",LeaiCorp - 25 1 761 43W 43 43)1 -6) 

324.1561 UomCO _ dd 3813 784, 28% 28V, -V, 

34ft 1ft LsgSafei - 2 712 1U IW IV.+V. 

33% 2l4,La#En1 00 2.1 20 W7 28W g% 28V. -V, 

37V,1 7V, LegoMos S J6 A 25 1970n46", 37*, 40ft +ZM 
28% 16ft LeggPtnU J6( 10 16 (548 20ft* 19ft 20 il/, 

BS 22ft LclunBr 061 0 12 6472 65% 63ft A5% +TV, 

TO 24'taLeftBH pfl 200 7.9 _ 227 25V, 256, 25V, -% 

5 i 35 9 1 S??^.}®iS+« 

44 ^ sar ,jBm d a JS 

39ft 24 Ubbey 00 10 21 307 M 29ft 291, -V. 

14V. 10 LbtyASEl J9#1O0 q 1349 124, 12% 12", -ft* 

14% Bft LblVASG!01el20 q 351 10ft TOW 10ft _ 

38 Hi 

97% 60V, UByEO 92f 10 4819011 90ft 89V, 90V, -V. 
24ft 14 UOytnd 02 20 12 175 154, 15% 15%, +M 

43W 30ft Limdd 00! 10 5 6427944ft 42V, 44 i% 

19V1 12",LncNIC .96 70 0 154 1 36, 17ft 13ft> +19 
1 00ft 67 LincNaH 2J0 2J 20 2073 99V, "6 98V.+1W 

266, 24% LJncNptZ105 70 _ 577 25% 25ft 25V. -ft 

32ft 11% Unrtsays .14 0 15 156 17V, 16W 16", -ft 

48% 16ft Downs _ 50 2749*48*, 46% 46ft .0, 

20ft 9% LJMlNMt -14 J15 16V) 16ft 16ft - 

6B 47V, LHaa _ 14 399 SSW 54", SSft +ft 

54ft 25 UzOato AS 10 13 3361 33V. 32% MV, +W 

58ft 34» LockhdM 508 33 15 9044 TO 36% 38% +lft 

21% 2% Lodgkui _ dd 1807 5% 4ft 5 ft. +v, 

27V, 2V.S«Sipl09| - - 1» 2% d 2ft 2W -V, 

TO % Loam _ dd 4405 lft. 1), IV. +ft 

30 7% LoemCnn _ cc 328 lift* 10", 10", % 

(M(, 7IP4 Lame* 1.00 I A 17 S7B7 7W» tf *9 70ft +% 

42ft 26% LoneS** JOf A 11 1238 31% 30", 31ft -ft 

24ft BW Lone5ITcti „ dd W ISft. 13ft 14% ♦ W 

44ft 26 Lang pro 06 1.7 20 low 33 31 ft 32ft tV« 

17ft, 9ft. LraravF 08 J dd 993 11V, 116, 11V, -W 

33",10% LonflSp - dd 20795 17W 16ft 17V, +% 

20V. 10W LDp536 - dd 715 15% 14", 15W +V» 

24V, 16ft LaPaC 06 20 OC 2109 20V, 19ft 19% *H 

66ft. 23ft Lowest .12 J 4712172 65ft 636, 64% -V. 


10 3ft GfCMna - a 

19 m, Greenar III* 1 

42ft 24 GroenptFn 08> 26 17 
UV, IOO GroeimSI 09 50 q 

14% 6% Griffon .. 7 

M UW Group 1 21 

20W 9(< GpMainl _ 12 

15% A-t Grou&B - 9 


37V 6", «ft* 6V, -ft 
232 9ft 9V» 9V, -ft. 
3935 33% 32% 33V, -V, 
344 1 0W 10V, 10W _ 

920 6<V, 6ft* 6ft +6, 
391 23ft 22ft 23", +lft 
336 UV, lift 116, +ft 


9 1682 180, 1SV* 184, t ft. 
q 961 12% 12 1 /. 12V, 


. 952 9", 9*, 9V. .ft 

10!, 8% OrySM 0) 60 a 635 9ft 9ft. 94,+V»| 

WV.SOVI. 140 20 AIM9M 61U »W 61^+2*'. 

45 21ft. DotneP _ da 282? 266, 2f% 246^1 ft. 


» ]ft ;% 

54% 54ft 
If) 25% _ 

25ft 25W -9. 

35 ft 36% **» 
OTft 42ft. *9, 


B4V, SO), DuPonl 140 20 4320986 61V, 5BW 6l ‘2> 
45 21ft. DuroieP - aa 2829 25*. 2f% 24"*rlft. 

lift fft DutPuTa" *.78 7 3 I 2976 10“, IW, 10b, 7ft. 

AJB 1 HR£ ’ if 7 1 «? S Sk ^ MSI ; v i 

71 S4V, DuUElWY 2J0 40 16 W9 55 54% 54ft ♦«-, 

2 t% as, era is Ji 1 ]?3 sl st s: -f. 

25 I9W DufceftB 106 6.7 18 1963 20ft. 20W 20ft. -V. 

2 MES: BJ< “B«r»3R»:» 

1SW 9W Dynegy 05 0 23 717 15 14% U<V*+V. 

SI -- fa W r JS* a 

SSiftBS epa j8flg ,?S^.2? w JLA 

134>fta5",EMC .. 8845951 10% 12914 130': -JW 

74W SOW FNI 107# Z0 - 716 «ZW 61", 62 

48% 33*. ETown 2.04 40 16 141 42% 40", 4?)* +IW 

37% 20V) Earthgr .16 0 20 2347 216, 20", 21). _ 

44% TO Eantn 108 40 16 419 3» 3SW 366* +", 

31W24 ESun 166 57 17 752 29 28% 29 +W 

21ft 15W Ecstgrp 104 8.7 10 1187 16% 161, 16*. +W 

72" , i+40V. EasfChrn 1.76 43 U 2886 42W 40"'. 42 ft + 1 W 

8fi"VtO»,EKortO). 1.76 20 15 9582 63", 62 W 63*1 +-», 
946.57V) Eaton 1.76 20 16 «0S» 81% 76% 79 +19, 
2SW 17W EatnVms 00 IJ 96 587 24 21H23..1", 

I5W IS EVMOlTn OJp .. a 401 15W 15 15". +ft* 

low 914 EV5d!Kn 00 80 q 1832 9ft 9W 9F, -V. 
4114 269 Ecoiab 02 1.1 26 3044 in-. 36V, 37W +ft 

31 21 W Ertsaunl UW 40 13 5903 23ft 23V* 23') -ft 

48>6.22M Edwards 401 1.7 12 2784 35ft. 33", J5),i", 

8W rftiEVCO _ dd 146 36, JV. Jft ... 

39W 24",EIPasEn 001 20 19 4016 34W 33V. 346, .% 
87W 54V, Elan _ dd 3798 7tV» 74V, 741* -1". 

38% 196, EKor J4 .7 21 365 34ft 32". 34V. + 1W 
18 7V) EldvTnl 1.4616J} - 114 9ft 8", 9ft 4-% 

54 30ft. EDS 00 1.1 3516378 536. 49", 52%i2ft* 

74W 486, EUAqul 1 J3e IJ 36 1043 &9ft 67 69ft .IV. 


15% A 9 GniObB - 9 149 69, 6% 64, iV, 

16 3"«GCAu*#1' .17# 2.9 .. 122 5ft 5", SW i% 

1SW 2% GEMINI JO# 20 _ 1337 7", 7*46. 7", +4, 

ISft 4V.GDurang — — ISO 7W TW 741 -W 

14ft t' , GMasem 0Oe U - 660 lift lift lift -% 
20 4ft GIVSCOL _ _ 284 8ft 86, 86, +V, 

TSW 3% GpaRadla Jte 140 II ITOO 5% 5 Sft. +V. 

43% 14ft GTelnvi 07 .2 .. 3598 36ft 33W 35", + 1% 

7V, ft GTrthasa - dd 1302 IW IV, 14, _ 

Iffft ^ft* SSqPy JlellJ ” 1808 ^AbV. 6V, +6* 
85V) 31 W Gucci 00# 0 23 4575 Wft 73 75V. -'V, 

Wft 29% GuErail t “ dd 64M 64W 63ft <^-11, 


Wft 29% Gutdants _ dd *432 i 
296* 8ft GniHtMd 04 09 8 579 

■!«*» 1 1? ' 

18 11 H5QHB Jte 20 a 615 

15W 9 H5Q LM 08# 16 a 1080 

B W BW HA-LOS _ 76 1851 
W 16 HCCbl JOf 1.1 12 956 
4Sl/.2l*,HCRMnf - 87 3841! 

129 65", HrwlhTOOO 122 20 .. 7470 

20% 12!* HBPTPtp 10211.4 11 2574 
I7W 5V. H5RSC - dd 199 

SW.34% HSBGptl08 40 11 505! 
74 l7*»Hoanon _ _ do 1122 
57-4 25 HofBMn JO 14 001 684 8 ! 
394* 12% HarmOu _ 22 «83 . 


tS? 

? P B 

4 aw. aw 


615 13 12ft 13 
1080 10", 109, 10 
1851 U 12V, 13 
956 18W 1BW 18 
3141 24W .23", 24 


747 dUJ 12 

Tto 4 ^:' 


! 14W UV. 14V, -4, 

! i^te 

’ft t 

11", 13W 13V, -ft 


13W 7% HancBT 01# 30 q 2717 9V, 9% 9ft ._ 
15 S", Ha man _ dd M2 13", 13W 13V, -ft 

27ft 12 HanortMh - 1» 313 14 13", 14 

24’-, 9% Ham 08 38 19 1438 131, I2W 12W -W 

S3*, 40V , Hamm 06J 10 22 925 47ft 46% 47ft + IV, 

29W 17W HanavC - 28 528 284, 26", 7BW +1V) 

48% 24V) Hanson lJ3e 2.7 10 669 451,45 45% +IV* 

61 Wfl’l HaicGfl 00 1.8 24 7417 44 ft. 44ft. 44% +♦, 

19V. 12% Haitod 00 2J dd 405 136, 12", 13), ill 

62% 26ft HarteyDay .16 J 46 2819 58", 57 HVto +% 

466,31ft Harman JO 0 CC 789 36)1 35ft 36ft +V, 

3661 5U Ha man .70| _ ad 7289 11 9». W* -% 

ItW 116, HomtflE _ 17 3326 20V. 19ft 19ft -ft 

53 Z7V,KailtI 0t 30 19 2952 28V* 27W 286, +V. 
2tV«246* Harts PM104 70 813 25W 25Vl 25% 

47% 226, Haraoa .90 30 10 754 24V, 236, 23% tV» 

29% 17ft HarfbHnk .081 J M 1118 27 Ttfti 26ft -% 

26b»IS HarfCpfO 1.93 7.6 „ 144 2Sft 25V, 25V, _ 


zz% 6Wt KareaElc .1 
4ft* lft KoraoEqt 
UW SW Koran 
56, l ", Korea! nv 


69<vi*40v, KroqerCa 
59 39",Kyixzra 1 , 
49ft 259, L-3 Com n 
294,20% LGfLE I 
5 2ft LLEfty . 
2# lift LNRPr 
49. 2ft LSBIrvd 
386,10ft LSI LOfl 


27 20)1 LndGrn 104 60 

42ft 23% LrtoTO# 00 2J 
14>V. 5",i3diaw 08 4.1 


3 LasurMrlg 102180 - 

K LalAEaf -Tie U q 
LntADto jHo .1 g 
6 Lanier 00 SJ 12 
29*v,LeaiC0rp - 25 
15W UKimCD _ dd 
1(1 LsrjSalu - 2 


fR\SKi»am^Bt9S 

60V, UByEO -92f 10 4819011 90ft 89V, 
14 UOytnd 02 20 12 175 15", 15% 


19ft 12", 
100ft 67 . 


00! 10 5 6427*446* 42V, 44 

C .96 70 0 1J4 1 36, 17ft 13 
dB 2J0 2J 20 2073 99V. "6 98 

p!Z 105 70 _ 577 25% TO 25 
NS .14 0 15 156 17V, 16W I* 


1 11% Undxavs .14 0 15 156 17V, 
16W Linens I _ so 2749*41), 

9% LNhtaMQt _ 14 215 16ft 

479, LHaa _ 14 399 TO 

25 LbOab 05 10 13 3361 33V. 
34W LOdtMM 508 20 15 9044 28ft 
2% Lodman __ _ dd 1807 s% 

. 76, Lararenpt-391 _ _ 1» 2% i 


jT- BOV) 46V. MBIA 00 10 14 454V 3*6, 3C1 +*» 

V2 28V, 13ft MBNA 1 JBf 1.1 2623680 25% 24 W 25*, +V, 

■*» 39W I51UACN Engy 102 4J dd 23S3 left 16V, 16ft -V. 

34% 16V, MCN pi 201110 _ 307 17ft 17V, 17W +V, 
..- MCNdHIJOd _ _ USB 31%dMV, 31V.+6, 


M-N-O- I 

00 10 13 3549 58V, 56ft 57ft +V, 


266,25 HarfCplQ1.93 7.6 „ 144 Bft 256 
26",2SV.HaiK&B209 81 _ 124 25". 25" __ 

<0 37% HoftfdFn s 08 10 14 3559 59V, 57V, S9W +IM 

63 32 HanfdU 06 .7 19 90S 54V, 52 S3», + 1V, 

8". l"»Hartm* .. 12 56l 4ft 4", 4", -V, 

2SV. 1 7ft Hrmorty 02 10 17 332 25 24% 24W ft 

42V, 3f ft HawEJ 2.48 7.1 13 1123 344, 34V, 34ft _ 

19"/, 6% hkmkCp - - 111 7", 7% 7", _ 

41% 20W HayesL . 17 6t7 27", 26M 37ft tlft 

37ft 2eft HBflCP 1721 90 11 740 28", 28V, 28", +% 

28), 20 Himcr 2J4B10J 10 501 21% 21V, 21% +W 

2SL- l(}i. MIMrtS - 14 9309 12% 11% 12 -ft* 

61') Z2W HflTlCFP - 17 695 25", 24% 25"» +lft 

780.18 HJtoRIy 2.121110 12 1572 1BV. 18V, 18V) +V» 

25% 17W HIICrBplA 207 12J ._ 154 18ft 18V) IFftr-OW 

77 6V. HUiptlSv 05 8.2 10 454 tv, d6ft 6'Vu -ft. 

30". 7", Himtm - "S243S8 low 10V, IOC. +V, 

41 V. 21 HrtfAfT - 31 15)6 23ft 224,22", -% 

7 1 '* K, HectaM - dd 2007 7", 3% 2% _ 

34% 15VuHe(CDl .05 J 28 1 53 20", 20% 20M -ft 

14*. 4ft HeSfcJ J8 5.7 dd 2385 5ft 4ft 4", 

61% 44V, Hertz 107 10 2313732 46V. 44V. 46%+U, 

16W lO’i HelMTeln _ _ 769 11% UW Ulfc+V. 

lift 150 HeflrF" n 36 1.4 11 954 26ft 2Jft> 25W +% 

34 16 HeiraPoyn J8 I J 13 958 22% 23ft 22V, -ft 

49W 24 Hcm$ 100 4.1 CC 3523 26W 25", 2tft» -V, 

25W ISVi HaraTT pr 236 90 .. 586 250 25b, 25ft +V, 

76). SOftWttartMY 96 10 23 6051 52ft 51W 52% +1 

MJW 17ft. KerlZ _ .20 0 23 747 58% 574,57",-*, 

B3V) 47(* HeolenPk 04 .9 2449975 68W 65V* 68V1 -1ft 

31 W 4 Motet - 6 1656 8 7V, 7% +V* 

22 UW Hihetn 42 X5 11 10268 17V. 11V. 120 +ft 

17V. 9(1 HllnarOp I0M 90 q 1178 I0W 10ft 10W +V« 

91, 6",HIYdPI 87a 1X0 a 32" 714 ft T* +V. 

281 #% Hi^llro . - 57 290 1IO 10ft 114, _ 

35 2211 HrafiwdP X16 J.l U 1888 23ft ZJ", 23ft +1, 

lift 15W HllbRag 64 36 IS 262 17ft 17V) 17ft +% 

64 "'kUO"'* HI lianM JBf 1.7 17 1031 46% 45V, 46% +16 
22W Bft Hiltons - 13 8058 144, 14 14ft -V. 

78**401, Hilncra 07e .6 70 304 770 7) 77ft -W 

530)^5“, Hasdai ,B4e 10 19 365 46V, 45ft 46W +W 

IBM lift HCfllnaer JS 10 10 5313 UW 13V) I4W +% 

134, 8 HhtdPk -. 22 442 I J 10V. 10*. -ft 

30 IB HMophmie ._ 13 164 22% 22 22% +U 

67*1+31 W HonteDp .12 J 632528* 67", 66% 66% V, 

27% 31 ('» HmePrp I 92 80 U 629 23ft 22", 23W +W 

104, 4 1 *. HometMS# _ B 2168 4V, -|V, 4V, -V, 

IS 8ft Hmsnce JO 12 ddlD/as 9ft 8", B*,+v, 

16ft 2% Momewvn ._ 11 286 2", TW 2W ._ 

36 19% Han Ind J8f 1.7 13 494 224, 22 27V, t-V» 

94 sib, Honda JSe .4 21 294 844, 82ft 844, ft 

96W58W Horry. el 1.16 10 19 4080 77W 7 AW. 774,+lV, 

21% ISft HK Tel MO# S0 18 4000 204, 19", SOW -V, 

37 TOW HorMan 37 10 11 614 21V*d20% 20", .. 

37ft 25*,HormH 061 1 9 19 1135 35 34% lift -ft 

34*1^3", HaspPT 173fia0 13 779 27V, 26% 27V, +V. 
14'V.IOJV HcrttMcrn JIB _ 13 3881 1IW lift lift -ft 

151. 6)1 HatlMS _ 10 758 6", 69, 6", +% 

47W 29ft HouqfrtW -SO U 29 Ml 4SW 44", 45W +% 

51"/. 73 HOUrtims 08! 10 4912306 50W 48% 50), +ft 

34*. 13 HorislEi _ dd 220 I7W 17 17V. -ft 

17ft 91* Haurmell _ li 958 U". 14% 14",+r+ 

34", 6j;,HwinP*r _ 9 1D35 12 11% 12 +V, 

51ft 33* HuS»c3B 1J4 11 16 1041 40", 3919 -80V. -ft 

^“"y. 04 20 dd 7S3 131) 13ft 13V, +{, 

29", 17.* Hughs up 04 1.6 8 731 21ft 71W* 21V) +V* 

9% 9 ) HugrtnP.n - - 943 9W 9*, 9W +V, 

Si* 10', Hunan __ 1515934 11ft lift Ilft+VI 

25V. ov. Humcorp .41 3.9 11 136 10ft 10% TOW +W 

U>Vn 2ft Huntca 14 5.7 dd 327 2ft 2V, 2VW +V. 

TOW lift Huwmn 08 0 14 585 15% 14V, 15% i% 

14% 4% Hyman _ 24 2148 7ft 6V, 4", +V) 

£“ Jr H>PPf? J? SB 0 347 7% 7% 7% .. 

SJ.! -47 5.6 q 181 BW 8V, 8», _ 

B", 7F, Hyesas JS 60 q 409 8*, 8ft 8V, +9, 


41% TOW HqymL 
37ft 26W HBflCP , 
285,20 Hima : 
25% lOWiMtMrts 
61') Z2W HmCFP 


6«>?'a33ft MCNpfllJtto _ _ 358 31% dMV, 31V,+V» 

26V,24")*MCNMipf T5 9J _ 160 T5W TO 25ft +W* 

24 13 MDC JOf 10 7 M6 16ft 15", 16% +ft 

28ft 21W MDUl 00 30 33 MS 72% 22V. 22W -V. 

15ft 2",MEMC _ dd 1087 7W 6% 6", -% 

ME MCrl , -12596 W. 

10V, BV, MCR 07 80 q 665 9W 9ft 9 Vi _ 

6W 6% MGF 43 60 q 843 6V, AW 6ft ._ 

7V* 6V. MIN 08 7.2 q 32M 6% 6ft 6",+’, 

7% JW MMT J8 90 q 1523 6V) 6W 6ft. _ 

9ft* Bft MFM 03 60 q SOI 8V, 8V) 8’.) V* 

7W,14ft MFV 106100 q 222 15% 15 15% _ 


/•ft ra mmi w mi a.i -t» 

7W,14ft MFV 105100 q 222 15% 15 15% _ 

30W 27% MGIPip 102 40 13 424 27V, 27% 27ft -ft 

49 24% MGJC .10 J U 6280 36% 35ft 36V. +ft 

40 22ft. MGMG _ 31 471 37", 37ft. 37W .ft 

26 ",16ft MlSctwO 00 1.1 6 458 18ft 17", 18% +% 

246,13% MMI Cot 061 20 26 141 15% ISft. 15ft -V, 

33W 17% MSCIndS _ 19 5096 14V, 13% 13% -ft 


38", 26ft MoCkCrtl 200 70 13 120S 28% 27% 28W.+", 
TOi 4 Magellan - I21S60D 4ft d 3V, 3", -4, 
77VI+53W jwagnrtq 06 .9 _ lOIS S9V, S8W 59ft +ft 

20V, 8% Maartk .. 9 619 9ft B% 9ft _ 

25 5% MaBWeBs - - 3070 12V, 11% lift -% 

18W 13(6 MatanR 1.70124) 32 133 14ft 14 14ft -V, 

7V, 2",Mrtam .03# 0 q 370 5ft 5 SV, +V, 

38">,19% Mntaefcr 06a 20 10 2902 26", 2SV. » -W 
11", 9V, MgdHI 1.01 9.9 q 490 10V, lev, 10V, .1, 


11", 9V, MgdHl 1.01 9.9 q 490 10V, UR, 10V, -1, 
I4W lift MgHIYId 106100 a 195 11 <W. lift UW +4, 

15ft lIVMMgHlYPn 1J01X1 q 537 1211 12W 12W _ 

U",10W ModMuri J9a 5J q 770 10% 10V* 10% _ 

12 10W MgdMusT J9a f6 q 240 10", 1UT, TOW -ft 


134, 8 HDMPk ,. 22 442 I J 10", 10", 

30 IB HdophrtW ._ 13 164 22% 22 22% 

67>W31 W HrmteDp .12 J 632528+ 67", 66% 66% 

27% 21V, fhnePro r.H 80 l) 62V 23W 22To 23V* 

10!, 4 1 -. Homehate _ 8 7168 4V, 4V, 4V, 


12 10W MgdMud J9g 50 q 240 10", IOV, 10W -ft 

31 W 16W AtanBOwt 00 19 16 1218 31V, 29% 31', -Hft 

45% 18% Manpwl -20! .9 23 7145 22 71 21% t-V, 

77% 2iq,MrtRMm 1 J3I 6.7 20 431 22", 22V, 22% -V, 

lBV. 10W Marcus 01 10 14 225 11% 11% 11", .% 

26", 5",MartneD>1 _ 9 3719 11 low IOV, -V, 

20 lVuMartnur _ _ ._ 29« 2", 2% 2V) +v+ 

23% 12ft MartdV 22! 10 li 3785 14% 14 UW +W 

39"/.l«W MaiMA .20 .6 24 5420 36 35 3SW -W 

79% 43W MorahMllJO XI 26 6048 77ft 75", 77 +1 

34WU12W MnfrUlnd .. 11 3645 16ft 14% IJV, -IV, 

62 V, 38W Mart MM 02 0 25 396 58V, 57V, 57", -ft 

11 V, 4V. ManretEn! .. dd 1006 8W 8ft 8ft +W 

33, 20% Mascot 44 10 2012889 27", 26ft 27V? +1 

24V, 14 MotCOTch J8 IJ 9 1546 16W It 16ft +W 

9ft 4W llteto 09e 30 10 491 Bft 8W 8% 

MmrCd 1 jUln II r, in Tit- - 


26"U1 MassCp 100a 7.0 
30W 12 V* Maslec 
34ft 18% Matav -16p _ 
13V, 6W MotScl 


q lffl 23V. J3v, jjn, j,~ 
dd 209 22", 21% 22V. +VW 
- 149 28V. 27", S% J, 

*1 ??* . 7ft 8%+", 


70"* 11W Huwinn 08 0 

14% 4% Hypron _ 

7V“ 7 H)pT#9 4? SB Q 347 7% 7% 7% .: 

SJ.; -47 50 q 181 Bft 8ft* 8», _ 

8", 7V, Hyp20as 05 60 q *9 BV, 8ft 89,-1-), 

’J, J* 1 * fftpoiTP -74 88 q 652 8*. 84, 89, _ 

29’. 16*. BP .10 .6 B 3657 18 17V, 17ft -ft 

3V. ') ICF in _ ad 257 iv. W ft -I, 

S? !- fl (W*2813 26", 26)9 26% _ 

,7 ^“ I*£S*8 ' M >' 6 Of 175V 19% 199, -ft* 
5+) ft IMCDfNl _. 781 ", ft W -Vu 

2. IS!* !K“ w ^ Tl 225 14W 13?) 14W ft 

39% 2s-» iMSMims.aa j ta ton rw atu 32 

76% 36V« JN& 102# 20 _ 438 57% 56% 57% _ 

U", 2ft IHI Inti .. n iiM ill m w. .v, 

12V, 8 WIRT .92101 11 639 8". 80, SH +V) 

15% 5 FT Go dd 548 17 11% 1IW -% 

“ 853 36% 36 3tft _ 

40ft 291V ITT In* .68 1 7 40 1509 36W 15% 36 -ft* 

37% 29'./ Iducorp 106 6.1 13 1624 XA 29W 30% +V, 

W% 19ft IDE* 56 20 14 340 Sw 24ft +V) 

36% ) l"onOft&oi 16 10 dd 6930 IJV. IT 12ft* +%, 


15% 5 IT Go - dd 548 17 111 

JOW 23«/,lTT pd _ 71 853 36% 36 

40ft 291V TTT Into 40 1 7 40 1509 36W 154 

37% 29'.* iducorp 106 6.1 13 1624 JOft 29V 

38% 19ft IDE* 56 20 14 340 2". SI 

3t% S iKorrOft&oi li 10 dd 4930 12V. 12 


73**45** [TW .60 10 23 5303 621. 60W 63V.+1W 
31 20 + JBbuva T.I4 S.7 do 1866 22V, Ilw 21",+ ft* 

J™ 1 ™ 1 . - io is*! rsr. is is?, -% 

S, - - lft 1165 To I6W +(, 

® T W-1 cr 2.11# S3 Tl 1330 37W 36), 37 +W 

Si'? pnpToo n 060 _ _ 130 20 19V, 19ft, 4, 

37JJ TV. rtaam _ 4 2377 84, BV, Bft, -Vu 

IV* 8% IN'_D . dd 5584 1 3", 13% 13W +;, 

‘S-* IUSS.?' 6 r? f 5 - ii 1 7*5 6% TW +W 

9 • 9W IneOpT 05a Et q 236 piftt 9% 9% ->/■ 

9+e 5V, IndtaFd _ 0 «43 Sw 8% Rft, .% 

IOW 61) IndoG .„ a 247 9W “IS, IT -5 

TO 1«'» ni fiE nqyt.93 40 17 856 31 190 20% +2 

5% 2% indonet ._ q 2S3 40 3<v, 4v* .i, 

17i. 4W Irdosaw .15# 10 .. 4401 15W 140 1SW ■»!, 

10V, 7*. IndpTct .06# 0 .. JB18 7", 7W 7W +ft 

2 IV, 4% IndIDrU .. 7 154 5% 4ft 4ft .V, 

jA*, 5",lndBacn 08# 30- 405 10% 1DW> 10V, +9« 

29% 14 IndNahK 09# SJ 16 540 17% lSb 6ft £ 

to U) maynac U7IX6 19 2264 u% u% itv, 

336 21 * JnlirOyBn _ 87 6093 30% 27", 28W .3% 

54 34 Ingrtfin 00 l.l 17 52309540 52V) 53W +", 


207 128 MrtWI 1.17B 0 65 114 197W 194% 197V) + 0 
44W 21% MUM M 1.1 7317315 746. 34V. 24". 

5W 2% Mama .D9e 33 38 649 2", 2V, 3>V,+V. 
TO TW Mro*uGp _ go 1761 8W 8 

S2522I* - 74 60S 73% 22% J3W +% 

3Db* 15% Mandm _ ll 50a 18 1A, J+iL 

47% 33V* AAayDSt 09 20 IB B756 40", MV. jn+v 

3 15 8 1 K SSSqgfc Si? 
^.SSSSp - f iS ’3? £ % 

471,26% McDnhtas0O A 4225M1 itjl « JS! .'J* 

^57% SShHOT^ 'i &K=i«3? S» JSl*f5S 

EKLSSS^ 

™ T^Md^ifl ■“ K ™ 36% 34V) 360 +*W 
lift IW Med Part I dd«36l 5W SU 8,*% 

Kf ,L 2™h p '«ui --ml JJ tS, 8^ 

S , staasg%to 30 s t 

25% 7 MedtaAil .. 7 11K 9V, 32L o "5 

TO 25W MttopJC 2J4 S.9 „ 3« 25)5 2s5S «u ^ 

^TIjmMBOTn^l04I65 a 3652 ur. U»3 

ggsrflatacs&g 

^ ;?S,SSSS8: **1 ic 4 '?g ^ : 

is™ iS! ass* 4" "alow” ,r- .5 

I i aS.'I'st - “™» » 8!"'* 

ala' 1 - = 

TO 24 Start. ML7S 7 i ~ H'fllfeiB* H&vS 


ssissaw^ni.! 

Ira- assess 

® bssiis s s 

38V, 7 MOtKSfWf — 
Si, 22W MOhOWd 

raw ?? iSSSrc. : 

34% uw MonacoLS -s 
«3W3l" MWHOT 12 J 

g SSSSRf n «L“ 

iMtaasrsaft* 

uw i'V.MoroGf Jra zJ 
2BV. uft -S* 0 16 

(4% 8 V» mIXco 07) M 
«. 5% MSAslo l 

117 36W MSOWB «« 9 

low 80 MS any n ~ 

■gw ’“■WsBwS'iSrJj 

Si assn’s* H 

gases' 

% SSrBsffJIg 
!i* SSM88S 

lew 1?%* MroSHy I08o W 

9W 5W M S India - 

IB IS S53S% * ^ 

36"^IW MartMIPB -82 T 4 
25ft 12W M urarRst 
14 1 Mosshnp 

21W 11 Ma faveP i - 

- H3M*38W Mozomla A 0 

^ases^; 

|(Hu WunHJ 

j^jgs.iriS’hFo fi h 

16 13ft MilrtlFU .70 5+ 
15b* UV» MunhFL4 n - 

17W* l-ft |-J 

159.13% MutJTMS .77 5.4 

MUrtNVG .770 5 0 
16% U Munya«7 78 d 5.4 
S3lr*32t% Murpo 1.40 30 
18 BW MllSKLd . - 

43 1* TSW MlrtBUA 04 .6 

35VJ20 MVUfl .16 -7 
2frV»24% NAB Expf 100 7« 

SJ^NBClWBl LD9J-I 

ZVit^ZZ?'**- 

ss% 730 NCR Cp 
7)9, SW NFO ww - 

33% TONIPSCO 1.02! 3J 
53% 48ft NIPS pfB 308 76 
14ft 3V* NS Grp - 

27ft ZOV. NUI 90 40 

34% 12W NYMAGC 40 30 
54% 31% NOMM .75! 1.8 
177 69 W NACCO » 1.1 

40(9 25", NoKa 1 00 34- 
91 56’* NIAUSI 3.19# 30 

31 "1*24% NIAinlunl.97 60 
77ft 57 NrtIQty 2 08 30 
55% 26V, N Della 00 .7 
49ft Bft NalDecB 
16V) 4ft NdlEgSyn _ - 
49W 37W NatFGt 100 40 
32ft 2U, NalGull 1 76 7J 
N IHUhlrn 2 .96 130 
40V, 7W NOtOttMl 
43W 34ft NIPiesI ZOOK S3 
13% 4V,NaiProc — 

70V, 4W NatProp - 

33 W 13ft NdORVs 
26ftt 241V,NRUM7 n 104 70 
24V, JV* NlSeml 
59% 29W NtSvtn 1081 17 
19% SV. NdHSn JB 14 

9M 8W NalnG*03 56 6.1 

557+578% NotwFS 07 7 

25%W24W NatuRqlA >78 7.1 
25(9.16% NOTHp 1001 9.6 
446,17 Navtrtur 
14V, 5 Neff Cp n 
439,15 NrtmM 
15", 96, NetanT .16 10 
»W 7V» NTwKEq 
76 '9,22V, NevPw 100 41 
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Japan Warns Regional Bank to Shore Up Books 


TOKYO— A regional bank, Kofuku 
Bank, was Ordered to quickly shore up 
its capital level Monday, a day after the 
government took control of another 
■nobbled bank amid Japan’s continuing 
financial industry crisis,. 

* The banking watchdog, the Financial 
Supervisoiy Agency, ordered Kofuku 
^ank s management to quickly build up 
.the bank’s capital levels, the Nihon 
“Keizai business daily said. 

; The move came a day after the agency 
^declared the small privately held lender. 
Kokumin Bank, insolvent after taking 
control of the institution. 

■ Kokumin, based in Tokyo, had to 
write off 71.2 billion yen ($586.7 mil- 
lion) more in bad loans than it had avail- 
able in capital, the Financial Supervisory 
Agency said, after concluding an audit 
‘of the bank’s books. The audit turned up 
•I 98 billion yen in problem loans as of the 


end of September, 32 percent of Kok- 
umin’s total loan book and 85 billion yen 
more than the bank had found itself. 

“The extremely large gap between 
our figures and theirs shows there was a 
problem with the bank's Joan assess- 
ment process,’’ said Kazuhiko Bando, 
director of the agency’s evaluation di- 
vision. ‘The bank hadn't properly eval- 
uated the finances of its borrowers.*’ 
Troubles at Kofuku Bank surfaced 
last month when inspectors from the 
agency found that bank was several tens 
of billions of yen short in its loan-loss 
reserves, which cover bad loans, Nihon 
Keizai Shimbun said. 

An agency official denied the report 
but Kofuku Bank, based in Osaka, ad- 
mitted its capital- to- asset ratio was poor. 

“We will drastically write off bad 
loans,' ’ the tank said in a statement. 
“As a result, our capital adequacy ratio 
will fall below 4 percent.’’ 


The Basel-based Bank for Interna- 
tional Settlements requires banks op- 
erating internationally to have an 8 per- 
cent ratio. 

Kofuku said it would try to raise its 
capital by borrowing from business al- 
lies. The bank has 128 branches and had 
1.91 trillion yen in assets as of last 
September, Nihon Keizai said 
Prime Minister Keizo Obuchi vowed 
to press ahead Monday with a cleanup of 
the banking system. 

“The Financial Supervisory Agency 
needs to investigate these small- and 
medium-sized financial institutions ap- 
propriately,” he told reporters. * ‘And as 
a result, if they are found to have li- 
abilities exceeding assets, we have to 
lake action under law. We need such 
measures to stabilize the financial sys- 
tem and gain trust.'* 

Tokyo has already forcibly taken over 
two major banks and pushed others into 


mergers in Use past six months as it 
finally tries to tackle a widespread bank- 
ing crisis. 

Under a bank recapitalization ‘pro- 
gram begun last October, Tokyo has 
injected more than 7.45 trillion yen of 
public money into 15 major banks to 
prop up their capital and encourage them 
to clear out bad loans. 

Since the collapse of the bubble econ- 
omy early ibis decade, vast numbers of 
bank loans to the construction, hoasing 
and real estate sectors have turned bad 

At the collapsed Kokumin Bank, a 40- 
branch bank based in Tokyo, depositors 
will be protected and the bank will con- 
tinue to lend to healthy borrowers, the 
government said. 

Government officials and the bank's 
president, Yokio Okonogi, blamed Kok- 
umin 's demise on media reports that 
sparked a run on the bank late last week. 

“1 can't help thinking that the media 
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Prime Minister Obuchi says he will 
push a cleanup of Japanese banks. 

took away the time needed for the bank to 
overcome its problems," Hiromu 
Nonaka, the chief cabinet secretary, said 
But lbe bank was probably already 
insolvent, reports said, because of so 
many of bad loans. (AFP. Bloomberg l 


Murdoch Plays Hardball 

Fox Moves to Take Control of Sports Networks 


By Geraldine Fabrikant 

New York Times Service 

NEW YORK — Although Rupert 
Murdoch has an obsession with sports, 
no one has ever accused him of being a 
team player. And last week he put on a 
remarkable individual performance. 

Even before last week, Mr. Murdoch's 
News Carp., already a power in the 
United States and overseas in broadcast 
sports coverage, had become a dominant 
force in sports cable television. With a 
three-year string of investments, he had 
turned News Corp.'s Fox Entertainment 
unit into a partial owner of all but four of 
the 23 U.S. regional sports networks — 
cable networks that arrange with pro- 
fessional teams to carry all games that 
are not picked up by national networks or 
local broadcasters. 

But it was last week that Mr. Murdoch 
swung for the fences. In intricate deals 
valued at billions of dollars. Fox En- 
tertainment moved to take outright con- 
trol of two of the top five U.S. regional 
sports networks, as measured by number 
of cable subscribers. He also raised his 
stakes in 13 other regional networks, 
including the two in the lucrative New 
York market that together cany the 


games of all the local professional base- 
ball, basketball and hockey teams. 

To be sore, last week was not as rosy 
overseas for Mr. Murdoch. His bid to buy 
Manchester United, one of the world's 
wealthiest soccer clubs, was blocked by 
the British government on grounds it 
would adversely affection competition 
between broadcasters. 

But in the United States, the Aus- 
tralian-born Mr. Murdoch, who seldom 
watches games on the tube or in person, 
has acquired in very short order all or part 
of the regional cable rights to most pro- 
fessional teams. (That does not include 
teams in the National Football League, 
which deals only with national networks, 
such as Fox’s broadcast network.) 

- In the United States, with Walt Disney 
Co.'s ESPN still dominating cable sports 
— 75 million subscribers nationally, 
compared with 65 million for all of Mr. 
Murdoch’s various regional pacts — the 
playing field may not yet be level. But 
the topology has changed. Not only must 
many of America’s cable operators now 
pay homage to Mr. Murdoch or his part- 
ners if they want to offer some of the 
most popular local programming on 

See MURDOCH, Page 14 I 






Building 

Market 

Share 


After its deal with 
Liberty Media, News 
Corp., through its Fox 
Sports subsidiary, will 
have significant or 
controlling stakes in the 
five largest U.S. cable 
sports networks. 


FOX SPORTS SOUTH 


Subscribers 7:3 million 


Liberty 

Media 

44% 


Scripps Howard 12 % 

Sports programming 

baseball Atlanta Braves 
HOCKEY Atlanta 
Thrashers, Nashville 
Predators. Carolina 
Hurricanes 
basketball Atlanta 
Hawks, Charlotte Hornets 

*SUI being negotiated. 

Sounar Menus Corp 



Subscribers 6.9 million 

Ownership 
Fox 

40% 


i 



Rupert Murdoch, right, chairman and chief executive of Nevis 
Corp, tossing a football at the New York Slock Exchange in 
November during fisting ceremonies for Fox Entertainment 
Group, with Arthur SMtinii. left. News Corp. senior executive vice 
president, and Rkhard Grosso, chairman of the exchange. 


FOX SPORTS SOUTHWEST; 


Subscribers 6.0 million 


Ownership 

Fox 
100% 



EaBSSSISlS 

Subscribers 5.0 million 

Ownership 

Fox 
100 % 



Sports programming 
baseball Texas Rangers 
hockey Dallas Stars 
basketball Dallas 
Mavericks 


Sports programming 

baseball Anaheim 
Angels 

HOCKEY L.A. Kings 
basketball L.A. Lakers 


Cablevision eo% 

Sports programming 
baseball N.Y. Yankees 
hockey N.Y. Rangers 
(owned by Cablevision and 
Fox ) 

BASKETBALL N.Y. KnickS 
(owned by Cablevision and 
Fox) 


Subscribers 4.4 million 


Cable- 

vision 

60% 


Sports programming 
BASEBALL N.Y. Mets 
HOCKEY N.J. Devils. 
N.Y. Islanders 
BASKETBALL N.J. Nets 
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Stock Price 
Is Moved Up 
By Goldman 

Firm Hopes to Cosh In 
On Rally in Its Sector 

Reuim 

NEW YORK — Goldman, Sachs & 
Co. on Monday raised the price of its 
planned stock offering, hoping to cash in 
on the recent rise in shares of publicly 
traded financial-services companies. 

Goldman, the last big investment- 
banking partnership on Wall Street, now 
plans to sell its shares foT $45 to $55 
each, up from the range of $40 10 $50 a 
share that the company initially 
planned. 

The price change means that Gold- 
man's offering of 60 million shares in 
May will be worth a maximum of $3.8 
billion, including an extra 9 million 
shares it hopes to sell if investor demand 
is strong enough. 

The stock offering, which equals an 
1 1 percent stake in the company, values 
the whole firm at $24 billion to $30 
billion. 

As expected, Goldman also said, in a 
filing with the Securities and Exchange 
Commission, that it would wrap up the 
stock offering next month. 

Goldman raised the price of the of- 
fering after looking at recent increases in 
the price of shares being sold by its 


publicly traded rivals such as Merrill 
Lynch & Co. and Morgan Stanley Dean 
witter & Co. 

In the filing. Goldman also for the first 
lime disclosed how many shares its top 
executives held and provided other de- 
tails of their compensation. 

The company’s chief executive, 
Henry Paulson, holds about 4.1 million 
shares, with an estimated value of $185 
million to $225 million. 

Robert Hurst, vice chairman, and the 
co-chief operating officers. John Thain 
and John Thornton, own more than 3 
million shares each, according to the 
Goldman filing. 

None of them will sell shares in the 
stock offering, the filing said. 

■ Record Profit at Rear Steams 

Bear Stearns Cos. said its earnings in 
the most recent quarterrose 23 percent to 
a record $204 million, marking a re- 
covery from the market turmoil of Iasi 
autumn, Reuters reported. 
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Thinking Ahead /Commentary 


After Currency Union, the Hard Part 

EU Countries Need to Build Confidence in Euro With Sound Politics 


By Reginald Dale 

luttmaumtl Herald Tribune 


P ARIS — First the Euromoney, 
now the EuropoKties. One of 
the less widely foreseen results 
of the birth of die euro is that 
political decision-making in the Euro- 
pean Union, long criticized for its lack 
I of democratic accountability, is be- 
coming increasingly subject to scru- 
tiny by world financial markets as they 
seek to assess an appropriate value for 
the European currency. 

EU decisions, often made behind 
closed doors in Brussels, were of con- 
siderably less interest in the days when 
markets followed the notional curren- 
cies that the euro has replaced. For 
Europe's former top currency, the 
Deutsche mark, developments in Bonn 
or Frankfurt, the seat of German central 
bank, the Bundesbank, were much 
more important. 

That is still true to a certain extent. 
With Germany accounting for nearly 
one-third of the 1 1 -nation euro zone’s 
economic output, and the Bundesbank 
still Europe’s most influential national 
central bank, events in Germany remain 
significant, especially when much Ger- 
man economic news is unusually bad. 

Now, however, the markets are also 
submitting events like the sudden 
resignation of the European Commis- 
sion and the EU summit meeting in 
Berlin last month to unprecedented re- 
view. They are indicating that the 
euro's exchange rale will be affected 
by market confidence, or the lack of it, 
in the EU’s ability to solve its eco- 
nomic and political problems and run 
the euro zone effectively. 

“The psychological basis of the 
euro's sensitivity to events in Brussels is 


that monetary union is an EU creation.” 
says Brendan Brown, of Tokyo-Mfasu- 
bishi International PLC in London. 

Not only is the new European Cen- 
tral Bank an EU institution, but the 
commissian has a significant role in 
policing the monetary union, partic- 
ularly with respect to budgetary policy, 
Mr: Brown says. The smooth running 
of the European central banking sys- 
tem depends on harmonious relations 
among the three big euro-zone coun- 
tries: Germany, France and Italy. 

So far the markets have not liked what 

A lack of confidence in 
Europe’s political and 
economic leadership has 
been one of the factors 
depressing the euro 
against the dollar. 

they have seen. According to many mar- 
ket analysis, the lack of confidence in 
Europe's political ami economic lead- 
ership has been one of the factors de- 
pressing the euro, which has fallen by 
nearly 10 percent against (he dollar since 
its launch at the beginning of January. 

Of course there are other reasons for 
the euro's decline. The main ones have 
been the continuing vibrancy of the 
U.S. economy and expectations for in- 
terest-rate cuts by the European Central 
Bank, as duly announced Thursday. 
But the euro has also been weakened by 

a widespread impression in markets 
that Europe has not yet assumed 
enough responsibility for managing its 
new currency arrangement. 

Confidence has been undermined by 


attacks on the European Central Bank 
by European governments — espe- 
cially during the brief reign of Oskar 
Lafontaine as Germany’s finance min- 
ister — by strong hints that some gov- 
ernments prefer a weak euro to bolster 
exports, and by differences over eco- 
nomic policies among the bank and 
national capitals. Markets were unim- 
pressed by the feeble efforts to reform 
the EU budget agreed in Berlin. 

The good news is that the markets' 
new interest is beginning 10 get through 
to governments and sparking them into 
a greater sense of urgency. Although 
the Beilin budget agreement was far 
from satisfactory, the fact that there 
was a decision at all was at least partly 
due to the leaders' recognition that they 
are now responsible for the euro. 

The same applies to the unpreced- 
ently rapid decision to nominate Ro- 
mano Prodi as the next president of the 
European Commission — a miracle of 
decisiveness compared to the mess the 
governments made last year in trying to 
reconcile the competing claims of the 
Netherlands and France to the pres- 
idency of the European Central Bank. 

The hope must be that the markets' 
new watchfulness, along with increas- 
ingly close supervision by the Euro- 
pean Parliament, will improve the 
quality of EU decision-making and the 
competence of its institutions. It will 
almost certainly add to the pressures 
for closer economic and political in- 
tegration, as a strong currency requires 
the backing of a well-integrated cur- 
rency zone. If the EU wants sound 
Euromoney, it will have to get the 
Europolitics right, too. 

E-mail address: 
Thinkahead@ihl.com 
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Other Dollar Values 
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Private Banking 
International 



HOW TO BUILD 



Man was horn lo build and Ik* aspires to 
pass nil h is accomplishments to future 
generations. That is why. when you built 
the home of your dreams, you wanted to 
make sure it would lust for a long time. 

You called upon professionals who shared 

with yuit their ra/t table experience and advised you on the best materials. At 
Credit Lyonnais, i on II find such skilletl specialists in the field oj Private Banking. 
Get to know them. They know buw to listen well, so you'll iyenefit fully from their 
in-depth experience to help make. your plans for years to come a reality. 

A PARTNERSHIP 


<£> 


Let's talk. 



CREDIT LYONNAIS 


Your partner. 
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• Adelphia Communications Corp. agreed to buy the cable 
systems of Harron Communications Corp. for $1.17 billion 
in cash as it expands its cable-TV empire. 

•Tyco International Ltd., the biggest maker of electrical 
connectors after its acquisition of AMP Inc_ will eliminate a 
further 4,000 jobs in addition to 4.200 cuts already planned. 
•CBS Corp. will acquire KTVT-TV, its Dallas-Fort Worth 
affiliate, from Gaylord Entertainment Co- one of the largest 
Christian contemporary record companies, for $485 million 
worth of CBS common stock. 

• Microsoft Corp. is expected Tuesday to enter the battle to 
deliver music to consumers who download files through the 
Internet, according to people close to the company. The 
technology is called MS Audio 4.0, the latest contender to 
replace the MP3 file format. 

•Starwood Hotels & Resorts Worldwide Inc, the world's 
largest hotel owner, is in negotiations to sell its Caesars World 
casinos. 

• Dow Jones & Co.’s fust-quarter net profit rose 3.7 percent, 

reflecting improved advertising sales last month for The Wall 
Street Journal. Reuters. Bloomberg, NYT 


Weekend Box Office 

The Associated Press 

LOS ANGELES — “The Mattix" dominated the U.S. box 
office over the weekend with a gross of $22.2 million. 

Following are the Top 10 moneymakers, based on Sat- 
urday's ticket sales and estimated sales for Sunday. 


1. The Matrix 

Warner Bias. 

$222 miMon 

1 Navar Been Ktssed 

Twentieth Century-Fox 

Si 1.7 million 

1 The Oirt-Of-Tawnen 

Paramount 

S52 mRttan 

4 . lOThbigs 1 Hate About You 

Touchstone Pictures 

$52 miHtan 

5. Analyze Thb 

Warner Bros. 

$5.1 million 

6 Go 

Columbia Pictures 

$42mHton 

7. Faroes at Nature 

DreamWorks 

$32 million 

& Twin Dragon 

Dimension Fares 

SZJtnrttton 

9. Doug's Fast Movie 

Wait Disney 

S28mDlten 

10. Foolish 

Artisan Entertainment 

$226 million 
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Rate Cut 
Helps Euro 
Post Gains 


Bloomberg News 

NEW YORK — The dollar 
fell against other major curren- 
cies Monday as investors con- 
tinued to buy euros in the wake 
of the rate cut last week by the 
European Central Bank. 

The central bank cut its main 
interest rare by a half a per- 
centage point last week, to 2-50 
percent In a surprising reaction 
to a rate cut — usually a cur- 
rency weakens because invest- 
ment returns are lowered — the 
euro has gained strength from 
the move as investors foresee 
economic gains as a result 

A weak euro and the ECB 
rate cut * ‘must give a stimulus to 
the economy, ’ * said Joop Bress- 
er of Delta Lloyd Verzekerings- 
groep NV in Amsterdam. “We 
will see a higher growth rate at 
the end of the year.” 

The euro had been generally 
falling against the dollar since 

FOREIGN EXCHANGE " 

its introduction Jan. 1 because 
of concerns about the strength 
of the economy within the II- 
nation euro zone. 

Nonetheless, analysts said the 
rise of the euro could still be 
impeded by concerns surround- 
ing the military conflict in 
Kosovo. In 4 PM. trading, the 
dollar fell to 120.27 yen from 
120.87 yen Friday. It also 
dropped against the euro, send- 
ing the European single currency 
up to $1.0819 from $1.0795. 

The dollar was hurt early by 
fears about U.S. corporate earn- 
ing s, prompted by a warning of 
lower profit from Compaq Com- 
puter Corp. But the dollar re- 
covered bom its steepest losses 
as investors concluded that the 
concerns had been overstated. 

Compaq said Friday that 
first-quarter profit would be 
about 50 percent below esti- 
mates because prices were fall- 
ing and demand was weak. 

The threat that lower earn- 
ings could take a toll on the U.S. 
stock market “is a reason to cut 
some dollar positions.'’ said 
Karl Halligan, chief trader at 
CIC Bank. The pound rose to 
$1.6140 from $1.6083. The 
dollar rose to 1.4855 Swiss ' 
francs from 1.4835 francs. j 


Warning 


Bloomberg News 

NEW YORK— Stock prices rase 

strongly Monday as investors 
shrugged off an early drop caused 
by a warning of weak earnings from 
Compaq Computer, saying the over- 
all outlook for profits was sound. 

“Low interest rates, low inflation 
and strong corporate profits are giv- 
ing confidence to investors.’' said 
Howard Komblue, a money man- 
ager for Pilgrim Investments Inc. 

“We had the bad news from 
Compaq and braced ourselves, but 
this market is very strong and will 
not be influenced by negative, com- 
pany-specific events. ’ ' 

At the close, the Dow Jones in- 
dustrial average was up 165.67 

. Cl __ 


1358.64. Even the technology- 
laden Nasdaq composite, though 
held back a bit by the Compaq warn- 
ing, rose 5.70 to 2,598.75. 

Advancing slocks outnumbered 
declining ones by a ratio of about 4 
to 3 on the New York Stock Ex- 
change. 

UA STOCKS 

Leading the blue chips higher was 


after James McCann, an analyst at 
Merrill Lynch, said the company 
would benefit from strength m the 
U.S. economy, interest-rate cuts in 
Europe and rebounding Asian de- 
mand. , 

But Compaq plunged 6 1 1/1°, or 
about 20 percent, to 24V4 after its 
warning late Friday that first-quarter 
profit would be about 50 percent 
below estimates. 

That dragged down other com- 


points at a record 10339.51. re- expect continued gains in me econ- 
covering from an early 77-point omy and the markets, 
drop. Caterpillar, the maker of heavy 

The broader Standard & Poor’s construction, mining and agricid- 
500 index climbed 10.29 to ture equipment, rose 2% to 51% 


«£ st^M fell 2 13/16 to 
7 1/16 to 135 7/16 The credit-card 1 83 id, and Hewlett-Packard lwtl% 
an</ travel ron^any beefed from to 6814. Dell fell lit to; « 
a recommendation Friday by Byron Lucent Technology ^ 

Wien, chief U.S. portfolio analyst at of telecommunications equipment, 
Morgan Stanley faucial stocks fell 3% to 59% on concern thattfae 
oftenperform well when investors company's revenue growth may be 

^^ofSyearTreasury 
Caterpillar, the maker of heavy bond rose 6/32 to 97 4/32, pushing 
construction, mining and agricul- the yield down to 5.45 percent from 
ture equipment, rose 2% to 51% 5.46 percent 


Argentina Pledges 
To Cut Spending 

Agence France -Prase :• 

BUENOS AIRES — Araea- 
ona and the IntcnotmnilMoit' ■ 
essay Fund agreed onnewanj. ; 
tcrity measures Monday, in - 1 
eluding a cut of $1 billion hi 
public spending, as a condition 
of financial assistance from fee _ 
IMF- 

Argentina also forecast that 
gross domestic product wiiLfell ' 
15 percent this year. 

The International Mbnefcny 
Fund agreed to allow Argentina ' 
to increase its budget deficit by 4 
$2 billion, setting fevd.for i 
this year at $4.95 billion. . 1 

Global financial turmoil * 
shattered previous IMF recoro- * 
mendatioos. which had counted. , 
on 25 percent economic • 
growth. -j 


SWEDEN; Finance Minister’s Abrupt Resignation Exposes Rifts in Coalition 


Continued from Page 1 

talist Greens after promising to 
maintain the country's generous 
welfare system. By resigning, Mr. 
Asbrink in effect criticized Mr. 
Persson for trying to respond to the 
pressure for tax cuts without calling 
for offsetting spending cuts that 
would alienate ms leftist allies. 

Carl Bildt, leader of the oppo- 
sition Moderate Party, said Mr. As- 
brink's departure had signaled the 
“meltdown” of the conn tty's ex- 
periment in “red-green” govern- 
ment cooperation. He called for 
elections to be held in June, when 
Swedish voters will elect members 
of the European Parliament, but held 
back from tabling a confidence mo- 
tion to see whether the Greens and 
the Left Party would re affirm their 
backing for the government 

The news also jolted financial 
markets, where Mr. Asbrink was 
highly regarded for having tried to 
keep a tight rein on spending and 
bring down the government’s debt 
The krona fell after the announce- 


ment, as did government bond 
prices, pushing up interest rates. 

“I see this as a very, very serious 
internal crisis for the government,” 
said Klas Eklund, chief economist at 
SE Bank. While junior ministers 
have voiced some criticism of Mr. 
Persson’ s heavy-handed style in the 
past, the sudden, angry departure of 
a longtime party loyalist such as Mr. 
Asbrink “shows that this is a very 
deep rift indeed,” be said, 

Bosse Ringholm. the head of the 
government employment agency 
who was named to succeed Mr. As- 
brink, is an unknown quantity with 
no minis terial or financial experi- 
ence. 

“The reason he was chosen is that 
he doesn’t have any views on eco- 
nomic policy and he will just follow 
the advice of Mr. Persson,” said 
Mats Nyman, chief economist at 
Svenska Handels banken in London. 

In a television interview Sunday. 
Mr. Persson said there could be 
room for tax cuts of 1 5 billion to 20 
billion kronor ($1.8 billion to $2.4 
billion), or about 1 percent of gross 


domestic product, next year. 

The comments apparently infuri- 
ated Mr. Asbrink, who had just com- 
pleted negotiations with the gov- 
ernment’s leftist supporters on a 
budget that kept a tight lid on spend- 
ing and contained no promise of tax 
cuts. Although Mr. Asbrink has ex- 
pressed sympathy for industry’s de- 
mands for tax cuts to bolster 
Sweden’s competitiveness, he has 
insisted that debt reduction come 
first and that any tax cuts be fi- 
nanced by spending reductions. 

The budget package endorsed by 
the cabinetTast week “showed there 
was no such room' 1 for tax cuts, Mr. 
Asbrink said. ’‘Despite that, the 
prime minister has come out saying 
there was such room.” 

The budget was expected to be 
announced without changes by Mr. 
Ringholm in Parliament on Wed- 
nesday, but analysis said the new 
finance minis ter was likely to face 
fresh demands for higher spending 
on jobs measures from the Greens 
and the Left Party. 

Mr. Bildt said tire resignation of 


cable, but suddenly ESPN, long the 
star of cable sports, may have a 
viable, voracious competitor. 

Neal Pilson, who heads a sports 
television consulting firm, con- 
siders the Murdoch game plan a 
smart one because it offers advert- 
isers a form of one-stop shopping 
for most of die teams in three major 


professional sports. “They are cre- 
ating an alternative to ESPN for 
advertisers and sponsors that want 
to buy into baseball, hockey and 
NBA basketball on a national 
level,'’ Mr. Pilson said. 

Among the professional teams 
carried on local cable. Mr. Murdoch 
now has access to all but a half- 
dozen holdouts that have forged lo- 
cal pacts: the San Diego Padres. 


Florida Marlins and Tampa Bay 
Devil Rays baseball teams; the Flor- 
ida Panthers in the National Hockey 
League, and the Phoenix Suns and 
Portland Trailblazers in the National 
Basketball Association. 

Mr. Murdoch is known for his oft- 
stated conviction that sports, tike 
movies, news and children's pro- 
gramming, is a format with universal 
appeal. And as he tightens' his grip 


,ji<> 


the fiscally conservative Mr.. Asl* 
brink could shore up the govern}- 
meat’s support on the left in the 
short run, out he insisted that tax ani 
would have to be met with spending 
cuts to raise Sweden’s competitive- 
ness. “It’s the expenditure side that 
is the problem,” he said. - ; 

Government spending accounts . 
for about 62 percent of Sweden ‘fc ' 
gross domestic product, and west- 
ers earning more than 32,400 kronor 
a month pay an effective tax rate of 
more than 60 percent Ericsson AB 
cited the tax burden as a reason 
behind its decision last year to es- 
tablish a European headquarters in 
London, and several other compa- 
nies including the forest- products 
concern Store AB have shifted their 
headquarters out of the country 
through mergers for tax reasons. 

The resignation was the biggest 
political tremor in Sweden since thfc 
resignation as finance minister of 
Kiell-Olof Feldt in early 1990, 
which signaled the beginning of the 
end of tiie government of Prime. 
Minister Ingmar Carlsson. 
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MURDOCH; Fox Moves to Take Outright Control of 2 U.S. Sports Networks gb 

Continued from Page 13 professional sports. “They are ere- Florida Marlins and Tampa Bay on the regional sports services, he 1 ; 
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on the regional sports services, he 
appears intent on creating the equiv- 
alent of a national network that can 
rival ESPN for advertiser dollars. 

ESPN says it is not worried about 
Mr. Murdoch’s moves, the center- 
piece of which was an agreement to 
buy the cable executive John 
Malone’s interest in the Fox/Libeny 
Sports venture in exchange for a 5 
percent stake in News Corp. 
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maty 46025 43282 460J05 *121 

FMnKS SUl 55714 j«U) fill 


Monday, April 12 

Most Actives 
NYSE 


Nasdaq 


Compaq 
units 
Amowms 
Ob MS 
PltlMv 

Sffiu 

ATM 
Sctoatii 
Tyco I it 
GenBK 
HMettPk 


Nasdaq 

rec urs 

irtds 

Oioaes 

mi awns 

Mgwna 

CMnacwt 

SunMics 


v*. nwi 
110639225 


hip u* UBt ora- 
250624 252684 299779 *474 

1-47144 I® 14444* *10.76 
119041 1758.10 17W.96 +202J8 
115149 703U7 7136.72 *61*4 
3825.11 35068? 377786 *19270 
921J5 90381 92087 +413 


Hip Uv U»f Co. 
73731 72471 73532 *782 


708409 159*Vh 
96353 36 
91410 36 
01548 7414 
791138 16*74 
70164 BWu 
66528 136 
66127 78*4 
56911 IIM 
49995 OW 

46339 27Vi 
47394 63 
4/077 4WH 


«« HUB 
421293 4294 
410151 624to 

His. 

124535 3** 
119604 6*4 
116179 IIM 
98*44 2064, 
92092 in* 
90542 m 
■“ 


23V* 74 V* 
574 591* 
IS1VM5744 
34V 351* 
35 35?* 

77yj M/» 
IS*. 16W4 
57*4 Bin 4 
121 134*4 
7544 7« 

Him 1164* 
45v* an 
21V 26*4 
4 619* 
4344 44V 


M 

& 
1141*11744 
1924* 2B7V 
13V» ijl 
64* 104 
386 3V4 
15 16*4 
W4 74 
85 964 


Dow Jones Bond 


20 Bands 
IQ LfrtBfles 
10 IndWrtab 


Trading Activity 


Aanncea 

D*dnH _ 

Uncnongeti 

TnMBSUH 

WuHqiK 

NHLMI 


MmM JM 310 

8S& 5? IS 

EE | 

NwrUwn 70 22 

Dividends 

Company Per Amt Rec Pay 

IRREGULAR 

BGPCCADR A MO 4-16 <5-271 

Citstal CMIe ADR b .2904 4-i« _ 

GenerSJV. b 3098 4-16 - 

Shandong H r b J019 4-16 6-28 

STOCK SPUT 
Ohfo ValleyBiicp 5 for 4 spiff. 

Repsol SA AOR 3 far 1 spit 
STOCK 

CSPliK - 10% 4-21 5-7 

INITIAL 

Ohta Volley Bn - .14 4-19 5-10 

SPECIAL 

Lnxw&aNallC 5-u 5-21 


U.S. Stock Tobies Explained 


SPOT 
NasaiaOTn 
Aases 
Hanwftr 
WEB Ton 

SPTWIB 

Wfe. 

OjiAOBm 


Nasdaq 


1364 133b 13641 *184 

ms* loon not* -* 

584 m 54 *IV. 
3V4 7V» ^4 

1214 1144 1] -84 

11 V* 7V» 104 +3V* 

38^6, 37*4 384*i 
a <98(i 60 *9 

ll*H »4 109V +1* 

1034 1004 1034 *m 


1 

3582 

IH 

n 

1731 

17*7 

Mt 

3567 

93 

19 

Aawncm) 
DfeSnea 
ynctafegMl 
Total raws 

Now Lous 


151B 

2025 

1304 

4847 

At 

96 

2140 

17S 

1739 

5131 

139 

88 



Market Sales 




Omm 

305 

Z72 

147 

744 

3 

Pm. 

319 

263 

155 

T! 

22 

NYSE 

Amex 

Nasitoq 

InmOBom. 

Tfeay 
« PAL 
7T7JBB 
3641 
105545 

Prev. 

874.12 

4041 

149128 


Company Per Amt Rec Pay 

REGULAR 

Ape* Muni 
CEN1T Bancorp 
Castle Energy 
FFLC Bancorp 
HRPT Props 

HypertinlWT 

Hyperfon2M7Ter « J056 4-20 4-29 

Hypem20Q5lmGnJ U .0458 4-% 4-29 


Per Amt Rec Pay 
REGULAR 

M .0524 4-22 4-29 
O .15 5-7 5-17 

a .15 4-12 4.16 
Q .11 4-19 5-3 

O JM 4-2 6 5-22 
M .0354 4-20 4-29 

r « J3S6 4-M 4-29 


M .0625 4-2® 4- 29 

Q XL 4-2i 4-30 

q 74 4-21 4-30 

M -Os 4- IJ 5-3 

Q 87 4-22 5-6 


HypemTpiiRL’im 
LmcalnNatiCanvs 
Uncokiftafl Iiko 

MentarlncaFd ... . 

PHS BncpIncPA. Q 87 8-22 5-6 

Manual; b-appnndmcrie OMfluat per 
soarefApR: mayahto in Canaeai funds 
BHBOimilg wucntitrjs if mhtm uta r. 


Sales Bqvtes cm muKdal. Yearly ttgiis and loom mftocfffiB pmvfeu* 52 weeks pfusffw 
current vreek. but not me latest Iredbig day. Where a spliTor stock dividend amounting lo 2S 
percent or more has teen pdaiherearihqtriaw ranfleand dMdendarestuwn fertile new 
stocks only. U nless otherwiso noted, rates of dividends ore annual disbursements based on 
the total tlectoratMn. 


n- dividend oiso extra Is). 


P- InflkH dhAdond. annual rate unknown. 


b - annual rate of divWend plus stock dh*- P/E -prlco^amlngs ratio. 


idcttde 

c - liquidating Avidsnd. 
cc- PE exceeds 99. 
cW- culled 
d-nenvearfylonf. 

M - lass m rho tasJ 12 mourns. 


q - doserMna murval fund, 
r-avtdend declared or paid in precsOng 12 
months, plus stack rflvldend. 
t - dock spfft. Dividend begins with date of 
split. 

Sts -sales. 


*- iflirtdeirt declared wpaJdtoprecfidJng 12 t- itoM end paid In rtodt in /mating 12 
months. months, estimated cosh value on ex-dhr- 

f - annual Idle, increased on lost dedo- Wend or ex-dtsMbutlon date, 
ratten- u -new y«bty high, 

g - dividend in ConatSon funds, subledto *- trading hotted. 

1 5% nan-residence lax. tl - In banknrptcy or receivership or being 

I -ifivMfcod declared attnr spflt-up or stack reoryanaed under the Bankruptcy Aa or 
dividend. seanUles assumed by such campanles. 

l-rMdendpotelhteimaminwtdetemKSar wd-whendlsMbuted. 

rtea^iamiaMslMksidmBenv wi-a/tiaUssaW 

k - rSvrdend dedored or paid this was or vnr- with warrants, 
ocrumutallvetesuewflhclividmilsr arrears. x-ex-dMdend or ek-flghts. 

nr - annual mte, reduced on bsl dedam- nfs-ar-dlstributlon. 

Hon - , , ___ xw -without warrants. 

■ -new tewe In the past 9 weeks. The high- y- ex-dtvkiend and sales In fulL 

low mage begins with the start of tnuffng. yid-yMd. 

ad - next day desvery, 2-s«deslnfulL 


Monday, April 12 

HJph Law Latest Om* OpMt 

Grains 

CORHtCBOT) 

5800 bo raMmum-ceid* par bushel 
May 99 219 214 214V -31*100420 

JM99 2251* 21916 31 984 -4108401 

Sep99 231V 226 226V -4H 2A446 

Dec 99 2«VJ 234V 234M -4Wr 88.146 

MarOO 24884 243M 243V -388 14.700 

MayQO 231 Ml Ml 4 1,820 

Dk 00 258 256 256 -2M 2.727 

EsL sales N A Frh solas 4A719 
R9» open U 344.1 94, a« S29 

SOYBEAN MEAL (C8I7T) 

100 tans- doOss par tan 
May99 13450 13280 13380 4L10 37*173 

Jut 99 13680 13450 135.80 4L10 32379 

Aug 99 13880 13680 13650 -050 11,913 

5ep99 13950 137 JO 138J0 4L1Q 9865 

Od 99 14050 13850 139.10 -OJO 1175 

Doc 99 141fl) 141.70 14280 -OJO 11950 

Est satas HA. FrU total 11695 
Pits open hitl 1 4264 up 576 

SOYBEAN OIL (CnOT) 

60800 lbs- anb per lb 

May99 1880 ItSl 1155 -088 36899 

Art 99 1989 1883 1887 UndL 36504 

Aug 99 1955 1983 1986 +OJJ5 9800 

Sap 99 1935 19-20 1931 *085 &726 

OcJ 99 19JS 19J3 19J5 *080 3871 

Dec 99 1980 19J7 1962 *081 21822 

Est Mies NJL Fit* Mies 12540 
Pits open W 131 841 up 1 10 

SOYBEANS (CB071 

1000 bu mWnwm- cams per DusiMf 

6tey99 455 4771* 479V -V 52850 

Art 99 494 485V* 488*4 -V 50258 

Aug 99 496W 489*4 491*4 -V )4811 

Sep 99 500 4J3 47414 -I* 7802 

No* 99 S09 501 303*4 -1* 34547 

Est sales NA Fits wflw 36865 

Pits upon brt 161301 up 1181 

Wheat (cbot) 

3800 bu mlnlmuai- cents per buM 

MOT 99 268 258 253V -7 34774 

Art 99 278 ft 2681* 26916 -7 5W57 

Sep W 289 279 280 -61* 1719 

Doc 99 305 293*4 294*4 41* 75.260 

Ed. Idas HA. Fils «dM 24256 

Pits open tat 1 16834 up SB0 


Livestock 

CATTLE (CM ER) 

40000 lbs.- cents per lb. 

AW 99 67.90 6785 67.27 4L48 I9JB9 

Jun 99 *147 6487 6680 -0-20 49.329 

Aug 99 63.05 63J0 6027 -0.15 21817 

Od 99 6687 6582 65.10 8J2 11866 

Dec 99 67J5 6485 6682 -018 5816 

Feb 00 6050 6880 6887 -Olt 2851 

Est satas 16862 Ftfs solus 18835 
Firs open tat 1 10221 up 21 

FEEDER CATTLE KMEIU 
50800 lbs.- cents per lb. 

Apr 99 7385 7385 7385 -035 2828 

Mot 99 7433 7385 73.72 -O.10 1460 

Aug 99 76.15 7580 75.77 8.03 4831 

Sep 99 75.95 75.4] 75^10 030 1837 

Oct 99 76.15 75.60 75*3 -0.10 1,157 

Mur 99 76 l90 7680 7680 8.10 279 

EsI. Mias 1,428 Frtsaatas 1896 
Fits open M 15299, up 129 

HOGS-Laoo (CMEU 
40800 lbs- cents per*. 

Apr 99 4285 4285 4237 +0.10 5871 

Jun 99 56.00 5460 5582 +1.10 16811 

Jul« 5780 3410 57J2 +1.17 4180 

Aim 99 5745 5647 57J5 +043 5424 

OcfW 5132 5445 55.17 +085 7.139 

Est. sates 8848 Frts sates 8.145 
Rh open ln> 44921. oft 126 

PORK BE LUES (CMER) 

40000 lbs- cants par Bl 

May 99 5400 513® 5400 +300 1004 

J899 5530 5200 5&X +300 1422 

Aug 99 5402 51 JS 5345 +243 465 

EsL sates U53 Rh iotas 651 

Fir* open m 4994 up ITS 


Food 

cocoa wcsei 

10 mobic tana- s per ton 

M0V99 1107 1693 1102 +4 16007 

Jld99 1137 1124 1133 +4 21495 

SM 99 1168 1156 1163 +2 9882 

Dec 99 1208 1197 1204 42 6473 

MarOO 1245 1243 1245 undL 10(9 

May 08 1270 1269 1270 undi. 1909 

EsL Mies 9422 Fifs sales 13870 

FffS open hi 6&4I& aft 1,460 

COFFEE CmCM) 

37800 lbs- carts per to. 

Moy99 9980 97.00 9780 -145 15405 

JUI99 10140 99.00 99.05 -140 17J2S 

Sep 99 HUM 101.25 101 JO -180 6401 

Dec 99 10580 10380 10175 -1.10 4330 

Mar DO 1D7J5 1054S 10545 -080 1462 

Est safes 11 J17 FHs sates 21329 
Flft UPM mt4im up 4554 

SOGARWORLD11 (NCSQ 


May 99 

54S 

516 

5.25 

-0.11 

54.933 

JUIW 

5.13 

450 

457 

4)20 

58224 

0099 

553 

526 

546 

41)6 

2686) 

MarOO 

615 

600 

60/ 

■4)4 

21^38 


EsL sotas 3648 Frh sales 21.1 15 . 
Fits upon hi 177822. off 7,199 


Htgb Law Latest Chge Opht 

ORANGE JUKE 0ICTN) 

1 5000 lbs.- cents per fix. 

May99 .8880 87.10 87.15 -0J5 14,755 

-All 99 89 JO HUH 88.10 4145 6.994 

Sap 99 90-10 8915 8915 -010 1925 

Nov 99 9180 9080 9080 440 3408 

EBL sates NJL FiTs-SOtas 10834 
Fits open M 31468, up 436 


+1J0 350 

+IJ0 2 
+1.10 128,100 
+1.10 10201 
+1.10 3453 

+1.10 I&717 
*1.10 10196 
+1.10 2461 
+1.10 10539 


GOLD (NCMXJ 
100 buy as- dollars par boy m. 
Apr 99 28420 28U0 28280 
May 99 283.60 

Jun 99 28610 28360 28480 
Aug 99 28880 28640 28680 
Oct 99 28980 28030 28880 

Dec 99 29280 29010 29080 
Feb 00 29230 29140 29140 
Apr 00 29340 

Jun 00 295J0 29510 29020 
Est sales NA Frrssrtas2U32 
Fits open tal 190910 up 1.214 


HI GRADE COPPER (NCM» 

25800 lbs- cents par ta. 

Apr 99 63A) 6385 6310 -180 534 

May 99 6485 6135 6385 -180 33821 

Jun 99 4420 6400 6480 -180 2.154 

JafPP 6815 6415 6449 -0.95 rU24 

Aire 99 6580 6470 6475 485 1465 

5«P 99 6545 65.13 65.15 8.95 5,186 

Dd99 6540 885 1J05 

NOV99 6585 880 1865 

Dec 99 6615 6680 66.15 8.90 6162 

EsL sotes 9800 Frts solas 11813 
Fits upon bit 67,770 air 355 

SILVER (NC1IUO 

5800 bay R.- cents per troy az. 

Apr 99 4988 490.9 4 90S -38 94 

May 99 3004 4884 4894 -35 41,745 

Jun 99 490-7 -34 

Jul99 5038 4924 4924 -31 19,765 

Sap 99 5038 494J <943 <38 5.923 

Dac99 3DSL0 4968 4964 -33 17,173 

Jan 00 495.9 -33 16 

MarOO 4967 -34 2872 

Est sales 14800 Fits sates 27,120 
Fits open W 86871, up 3676 

PLATINUM (NMER) 
bay as- dados per buy ol 
A pr 99 361.00 35980 35980 +180 144 

Jill 99 36380 36180 36180 +1>Q 9470 

OcJ 99 36480 36280 36280 +180 1.227 

Jon 00 36310 +180 140 

AprOO 365.10 Unch. 1 

EsL satas NA Frts satas 1438 
Fits open bn 1 1882, Ml 287 

LONDON METALS OLMEJ 

DadnsperimMctaa 

Ataadensn Ottab Gwdei 

Spot . 12000 125480 1241ft 1242 ft 

Foncri .127480 127580 126380 126480 

Coppw CMMH (Nlgk Grate} 

Spol 1396ft 1397ft 139880 139980 

FbnKrt 142480 142580 1424ft 142580 

Lead 

Spirt . 495ft 496ft 50280 50080 

Forwa rd *9980 500.00 503ft 50480 

Spirt 491080 492080 497080 490080 

Foiward 498580 499080 504080 505080 

11 a 

Sort 521080 529000 533080 5340.00 

Fomard 526580 5270.00 529080 530080 

Zloc CpecM Mqb Grade) 

Start . 9WJ0 9MOO 98780 98980 

Fanned 100180 100280 100680 100788 

High Low aasa Cbgo Op tat 


Financial 

US T BILLS (CM£R) 

51 nrtBon- ptsoJlOOptt 

Jun 97 95.78 MJ5 «7» +04X3 1J88 

EsL iotas 58 Frtsscleas 

Frt»opentallJ8&ofl3 

JTRTREASURYKBtm 

jrawoo prtn. pa a 640ts of too pd 

Jun 99 112-21 112-16 112-17 -D2 23&883 

Sip 99 112-02 -02 1SSB 

EsL sates NJL Fits sobs 3A75D 

FfTs open Inf 239441, afl 1V96 

10YR TREASURY (CBOT) 

Sioaooa priA- pis A 3Ms of 100 Pd 

Jun 99 116-22 116-11 116-12 undL 487J62 

Sap 99 11643 113-27 115-27 unch. 11584 

Dec 99 115-15 -01 2 

EsL sales HLA. MS soles 98498 

Fits open M 501 J4& off 8J84 

US TREASURY BONOS tCBOTJ 
fl pcfrfl«a»-l»J 6 XhOraf WOO? 

JlXl 99 123-15 12181 12182 *03 557,703 

Sop 99 122-30 122-1? 122-19 + 02 40,996 | 
Dec 99 122-08 122-03 12280 +01 U99 | 
Est sales njl Frfs sates 297,703 
RTsapeaiae£3J9S. up 7J49 

10-YEAR FRENCH GOV. BONDS (MAT IF) 

MrelOUno-pftallOQpd 

Jun 99 9677 9634 9665 +040 74. Ml 
Elf. satas.- 7*941 


Opao H-'2L2S7 off 493* 

LIBOR 1 -MONTH OTHER) 

S3 mWan- pbof 100 M. 

Apr 99 9507 9507 9587 Uadi. U238 

May 99 9589 9587 9587 Unch 12397 

Jun 99 9588 9587 9587 Utwh. 2,158 

Est safes ion Fits safes 1409 
Fds opeaH 3L39I, up 448 


HWi Law Lafed Oqe Optat 


EURODOLLARS (CMER) 

51 raflSoa-ph oflOO pd 
Apr 99 9501 95m 9580 Unch. 3483) 

May 99 9509 9582 9502 Unch. 18201 

Jun 99 9584 9581 9582 Undv. 469481 

Jut 99 9502 9580 9580 Undv 1480 

Aug 99 94.99 UndL 145 

Sep 99 9583 94.96 94.96 4183 466,919 

IX< 99 94J4 9466 9467 882 356427 

MarOO 9482 9W74 9475 -0JJ3 279J1B 

Jun 00 9471 9463 9463 883 201455 

Sep m 9462 9454 9454 883 149.710 

Dec 00 *447 9439 94«t -003 124923 

Mar 01 9450 9443 94>0 -083 99888 

Ed. solas 268992 Fits soles 375653 
Fin open bd 2JM3808. up 14308 

EURO (CMER) 

12&000 Eun&s per Earn 

Jun 99 18921 18861 18866+08021 3L957 

Sep 99 18*48 T0929 1 8929+08021 58 

Doc 99 1.1015 18995 18995+08021 114 

EsL OSes NJL Frh sales 7886 

Frh open mt 32. 1» up 1 J58 

BRITISH POUND {CMER) 

6L500 nflind&e InfDMid 

Jun 99 1-6180 18076 1.6126+08044 64330 

Sap 99 18160 18160 18120*08008 1.147 

Dec 99 18118+08028 X 

Est safes A MM rns safes ia«7 

nt» open tat 67807, off 2J11 

CANADIAN DOLLAR (CMER} 

1 00000 donors.* per Cda-Iflr 

Jun 99 8705 8646 6699+08030 55191 

Sep 99 8710 8686 87iM +88030 2JS5 

Die 99 87X 8715 8715*08030 1845 

EsL safes 11850 Fits iotas 8897 

FWs open W99J54 off 529 

GERMAN MARK (CMER] 

125800 marts; s per mark 

Jon 99 8585 8549 8555+08009 28855 

Sep 99 8615 8584 8587+08009 1J04 

Dec 99 8620+08009 137 

Est safes 4858 ftts safes I2JU9 

Fits open tat 29896. off 4742 

JAPANESE YEN OCMER) 

128llrtBksiyan,SpfelOOyai 

Jun 99 8420 8340 8391*08050 81257 

Sep 99 8520 8494 8494+08050 1,752 

rec 99 8606 8597 8597 *08050 1854 

EeL safes 12813 Fits iotas 1 1809 

FHS open M 86866. OH 1.775 

SWISS FRANC (CMER) 

125800 fanes. S per franc 
Jw 99 8837 6790 6783-08011 57871 

Sep 99 6851-08011 333 

Dec 99 6917-08011 6 

EsL satas 9J67 FiA safes 11,756 
Fris open tat 5W1 a off L63i 

MEXICAN PESO (CMER) 

500000 pesos. I per peso 

Jua99 .10225 .10145 .10217+88032 14242 

Sep 99 89BI7 897(8 4)9817+80032 1118 

Dec 99 4)9420 89340 4)9430+4)0040 929 

EsL safe* 2833 Fits satas 5627 

ms open bit 20m up 377 

3-MONTH EURIBOR (MATIF) 

earn I mtetan - pis el in pd 

J 1 ™ J9 97 J8 97JO 97J7 Unch. 41210 

5H.S E-S 97:38 97J9 +a01 s 103 ? 

Dec 99 97.19 97.17 97.18 +04)1 15621 

MarOO 9728 97.26 97 J8 +0412 rv99a 

&L S06B-.10985D 
OpanH 2 ll 8 DOup 8 Vl 

Industrials " 

COTTON 2 [NCTW 
50000 tb*.- cents per lb. 

May 99 61-40 ULM SOM -073 20,15s 

Jirt99 61 JO 6075 MUM -066 17,082 

Oct 99 6030 »J0 6000 4|jg lXS 

Om99 59.95 9) JO 5951 8J9 16,157 

MarOO 6098 60JD fiOJO JUfi L31B 

EM sales NA Fife satas 10938 

Frts open tal 6ft4t A an 702 

HEATING OIL IN MeiO 

JU1199 43®3 0-30 4289 4)51 21586 

M99 4130 4274 4274 4)51 1^973 




Appew my Swifttey k) The tntamaifceL 
Toad venue cunua 
LcuncAlas hi oar Londaa office. 
TU~' + ‘J4 17J 5l0$m 
Eul + 44 171 W7 3462 
or yam nextCH DiT oBKearicpreKnaulve, 


Mgh Low Latest Cbge Optai 

AW9 99 4385 43L34 4X34 4L51 16793 

SapW 4460 4X95 4484 -066 9J96 

Od 99 45J0 4474 4474 JL46 6X27 

Nae99 45.75 4534 45J4 -046 6842 

EsL sales NJL Fits safes 31.9B1 
fttt open W 168.131, up 1862 

LIGHT SWEET CRUDE (NMER) 

1800 bbL- daUars per bbL 
May 99 1674 1633 1660 -0.17 124719 

Jun W 1663 1638 1666 4.10110885 

J«4 99 I 6 J 6 1636 1682 -O.tl 71J20 

Aug 99 1639 1627 1631 -O.ll 34468 

Sap 99 1624 1620 1620 -0.10 20011 

ret 9 9 167) 1685 1608 4X10 20627 

EsL Mtu NJL Fits sales 176316 
Fits open M 614857, up 804 

NATURAL GAS (NMER) 

10000 nvn Mux f pit mn bfu 
May 99 2.135 2855 2.128 *0032 55.739 

Am 99 2.165 2885 2.156 +0037 26921 

Jid 99 2.170 2.10S 2.167+0032 21840 

Aug 99 2.180 1120 1179 +0829 17809 

Sep99 1190 1135 1189+0826 18890 

Od 99 2215 1160 2214 +0826 14697 

E«L setas ItA. Fits safes 96156 
Fits open tat 300839, up 8827 

UNLEADED GASOU NE (NMER) 

42880 gaL cants per gM 
May 99 5140 5015 51.17 +037 43825 

Jim 99 5125 502D 5183 +029 26648 

Jlrt 99 51.70 5080 5183 +IL29 18867 

Aug 99 5123 50n 5123 +029 7219 

Sep 99 50.48 a?J30 SOM +0 29 4«H 

Od 99 4983 4BJ® 4983 +024 1874 

Nay 99 4659 4600 4658 +024 1926 

Doc 99 4628 4785 4628 +024 1549 

Ed. safes NA. Pits safes 34890 
FWs open Inf 77 1206 up 1887 

GASWLflPEJ 

U-S- dedkas per metric ton - tots of TOO tons 
AM99 12175 12625 12625 Unch. 7850 
May 99 72650 12635 12625 — J80 41 MB 
JU" 99 12925 1Z725 12600 UndL 21610 
81-99 13050 12925 12925 -025 10348 

rec »9 13125 13025 13180 +025 8*483 

EsL safes 38JW). Prev. Krtas MS22 
Pm. opm feL-M9297aff M85 

BRENT OIL (I PEI 

U8. daltara par band - lata of 1800 bairats 
May 99 1493 1474 1481 —085 45830 

J«»2' 14*8 J488 14.7D —0.13 10U33 

JOhfW JA84 1465 1468 -0.18 37804 

W 1 J* 59 —0.19 14146 

r£2 JliS l 453 1ASi -° 19 1^578 

Dae 99 1460 14JT 1452 -o.ie 6770 

Est notes: 57800. Prev. fetes . 91157 
Prev. epm tat4 31 1267 up 1214 

Stock Indexes 

SP COMP INDEX (CMER) 

250* Index 

Jun 99 1369201 33080 136730 +9.10 366288 
5S£2 aH®«l» +940 5.055 

Dee 99 139180139180139180 +620 1918 
EsL soles NA. Fits ides 76242 
Frts open tat 376292 aU 4563 


CAC40 {MATIF) 
euro 10 per Index point 

Apr 99- 42760 43168 42638 OAO 109249 
Jun 99 43240 42778 43228 -138 43119 
EsL safes: 51^06 
Open fetj 196408 uo 794 
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CHINA; Weakness in Exports : 

Continued from Page 1 

Southern membeis of the EU witij assembly-orientedgoods, 
Mr. Sun said, gained an advantage over some Chinese sales.; 

Exports to neighboring countries in Asia have fallen 
sharply over the past year as the Asian economic crisfc 
strang 1 ed demand in countries such as South Korea, Indonesia 
and T h ai l and. But the New China News Agency reported thrir ’ 
exports to those countries rose in the first quarter, though thfc 
agency gave no figures. 

The decline left exports at $37.27 billion in the first quarter. 

In 1998. exports grew just 03 percent, compared with 20.9 
percent in 1997. 

‘ ’Efforts to boost internal demand will face heavier pres- 
sures if there is a steep fell in foreign trade, especially 
exports, ’ ’ the People’s Daily said Monday. ■ 

But positive signs also lurk amid the contradictory economic 

rlatn fnminn r»nt nf Phin, A prtqn. 2 * * W ... 




currency. But proponents of a devaluation in some Chinese 
industries have been outnumbered by those arguing against 
Any competitive benefit that a devaluation would bring to 
exports would be offset by a corresponding rise in import 
costs. Many exporters, particularly of assembly-oriented 
goods, import a large portion of their materials. 

Another factor against a devaluation is that a cheaper yuan 
might make China’s sizable trade surplus with the United States 
even larger. Even worse, a devaluation could spark another 
round of currency depreciations in other Asian countries. 


Correction 

The table of Most Active International Bonds in Monday's 
Busmess/Fmance pages incorrectly denominated a list # 
bond issues. Bonds grouped under the heading South African 
rand were in fact all denominated in U.S. dollars. 
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jFord to Expand Parts Division With Kwik-Fit 

I rinTtriilf n r ii i 


j r — 

, — Ford Motor Co 

to pay £1 billion 

•jgyf 1 for ' Kwit-Ph 

JJ-C. Europe s hugest car-parts 
drain, to try to expand fte \fjS 
cmaker s operations in Europe. 

European Union ancftnia antoor- 
mes last month authorized Fotd*s 
S6-45 bilb on purchase of the pa*-‘ 
senger-car division of the Swedish 

automaker Volvo AB 


dosing 




annoQDcement, finishing 119J 
pence higher at 541. 

Carmakers around the world are 
tightening control over the after- 
sales part of (he business to raise 
profit Ford has said it wants to 
^become the world's “leading con- 

Telecomltalia 
Looks to Plan B 

CoKf^bfOwS^ffFnmDi^mettr 

MILAN — Telecom Italia 
SpA is looking for investors to 
top Olivetti SpA’s $65 billion 
hostile takeover bid, after 
shareholders Saturday foiled : 
the Telecom Italia manage- 
ment’s defense plan, a senior 
executive said Monday. 

The rejection of the defease 


stoner company." capturing more 
of each customer's car spending. 

Ford already operates repair 
shops at its European dealerships. 
Kwik-Fit, based in Edinb urg h : of- 
fers a large pool of repair customers, 
80 percent of whom are not Ford 
customers. . ... 

Ford is "looking to make more 
money oat of fehcii car they sell, 
whiefrmeans they want to provide 
service for life,” said Charles Moss, 
an auto industry ‘ consultant with 
J.D. Power-LMC in Oxford, Eng- 
land. He added that independen t car 
repair duuris "have been taking a 
tot of money** from dealers* repair 


The price Ford is paying for toe 
business is 213 tones Kwik-Fit’s 
per-share earnings in the latest fi- 
nancial year r which ended Feb. 28. 

The deal has to be approved by 
Kwik-Fit shareholders. The repair 
chain, which was founded by Tom 
Fanner, now its chairman, in 1971. 


Kwik-Rt has 1,900 btrtkte in 
Europe, about half of ftiemmBriiain. 
On March 18, it said foil-year net 
income rose 173 percent, helped by 
52 new repair centers. It earned £46 
mfilton on sales of £516miIKon. 


axate company and to maintain its 
Scottish headquarters and secure the 
jobs of the‘9300 workers. 

Analysts have said the rales and 
service side of toe car business will 
continue to consolidate. Most deal- 
ers in toe United States and Europe 
are not owned by carmakera. 

Ford has been acquiring car deal- 
erships in the United States and in 
Britain recently. It established a 
joint-venture car dealership chain in 
Britain with Jardine Motors Group 
PLC. The venture, called Polar Mo- 
tor Group LteL, acquired Dagenham 


Motors PLC last year for £28.3 mil- 
lion- 

in October, Midas Inc. and Mag- 
neti Marelli SpA, a car-parts com- 
pany controlled by Fiat SpA, an- 
nounced an alliance to develop Mi- 
das’s quick-taraarouad car-repair 
business in Europe and South Amer- 
ica. (AP, Bloomberg ) 

■ Loogbridge Plata Expected 

Bay erische Motoren Wcrfce AG of 
Germany and the British government 
are expected this week to complete 
an aid agreement that will prevent toe 
closing of BMW’s Rover Long- 
bridge car-assembly plant in Eng- 
land, Bloomberg News reported. 

As part of toe plan, Britain would 
provide £150 million in grants and 
other aid in exchange for BMW’s 
pledge to invest £1.7 billion at toe 
complex, according to analysts and 
government and union officials. 


Russian Nuclear Industry Seeks Investors 


By Matthew L. Wald 

New YorkTimes Service 

WASHINGTON — The company 


Monday as investors assumed 
that toe company was now more 
likely to change hands, going 
either to Olivetti or to a "white 
knight” In late trading in Mi- 
lan, tbe stock was up 52 cents at 
9.89 euros ($10.68). 

(Bloomberg, Reuters) 


in Russia, enable to collect cash for 
its electricity sales, is looking for 
investments from Western govern- 
ments or companies interested in 
sharing control of toe reactors. 

Tbe director-general of Russian 
Electric Power Co., tearing toe 
United Stales with a group of Rus- 
sian nuclear officials, said m a recent 
interview that the enterprise was ex- 
pected to run a deficit of $60 millioo 
this year, $200 million next year and 
$400 million the year after that. 

The company lacks money to pay 
workers, perform maintenance and 


repairs, inspect crucial piping and 
even to buy fuel, the director-gen- 
eral, Sergei Ivanov, said. At times 
toe plants have only two or three 
days of fuel on hand, he said. 

"To prevent possible catastro- 
phes in toe field of nnclear power, 
we need to organize some kind of 
new international body that will su- 
pervise the work of this network, not 
only from the point of view of tech- 
nical support, which is usual, but 
financial investment support,” Mr. 
Ivanov said. 

Tbe international group would 
manage toe investments directly, 

Tflrther lhnn th<» faprig thmngh 

"well-known government thieves,” 
be added. Day-to-day operations 
would remain in Russian bands. 


While cash shortages are endemic 
throughout Russian business and in- 
dustry, nuclear power officials point 
to tbe obvious fact that reactor prob- 
lems in Russia could afreet other 
nations. They argue, therefore, that 
the United States and other coun- 
tries should help find solutions. 

Bui the prospects for foreign in- 
vestment seem uncertain at best 
One anticipated difficulty is that Mr. 
Ivanov would like to use some of toe 
investment to complete three partly 
built reactors — one of which is the 
same design as those at the 
Chernobyl nnclear power plant in 
Ukraine, scene of the 1986 explo- 
sion and fire. Two others are similar 
to Westinghouse plants in toe 
United States. 


ECB Hopes 
Rate Move 
Spurs Change 

friT : V*J'* v ~~ l3 ‘Tf c — 

FRANKFURT — The chief 
economist at the European Central 
Bank, Otmar Issing, said Monday 
that toe bank's decision to lower key 
interest rates last week would in- 
crease pressure on euro-zone gov- 
ernments to enact structural eco- 
nomic reforms. 

"We’re not so naive to assume 
that politicians are going to react to 
our decision with long-overdue re- 
forms,” Mr. Issing said in an in- 
terview in the German daily Han- 
delsblatt, adding that opposition to 
crucial reforms was still strong. 

"But after our decision, it could 
become more difficult for politi- 
cians to divert attention from their 
own failures,” he said. 

Data released Monday by the 
European Union's statistical 
agency, Eurostat, underscored the 
need for measures to improve eco- 
nomic performance. The figures 
showed that the 1 1 -nation euro zone 
experienced a sharp slowdown in 
growth in tbe fourth quarter of 
1998. 

Eurostat said growth in gross do- 
mestic product in the euro zone fell 
to a quarterly rate of 0.2 percent in 
toe last three months of 1998, slow- 
ing markedly from 0.7 percent 
growth in the third quarter. GDP 
growth in toe 15-nation EU fell to 
0.2percent from 0.6 percent. 

The growth drop was caused 
mainly by lower exports and weaker 
growth jn business investment. 

The ECB cut its key refinancing 
rate by 50 basis points Thursday, 
taking it to 23 percent, while cutting 
other reference interest rales accord- 
ingly. (Reuters. Bridge News) 
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Very briefly: 
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•ABB Asea Brown Boveri LtiL, won an order of more than 
$340 million to supply China’s Three Gorges dam with power 
transmission equipment 

•Diageo PLC may sell Gronpo Cmzcampo, its Spanish 
brewing operation. A Spanish newspaper repented that die 
buyer would be Heineken NV. 

• Electronics Boutique PLC, aBritish video game player and 
software retailer, agreed to acquire a rival, Game PLC, for 
£99.2 million ($ 1593 million) in cash and stock. 

•Electro Investment Trust PLC, toe British investment 
trust fighting a £13 billion hostile bid from rival trust 3i 
Group PLC, is in talks to sell coatrolling stakes in two 
companies, seeking to raise at least £1 10 million. 
•Germany's industrial output index fell by 3.4 percent in 
February from January, following a January rise of 2.9 per- 
cent, provisional data showed. Bloomberg. afp 
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Investor's Asia 



Compaq 
Guts Prices 


A Chinese Web Site for Business Matchmaking 


By Bob Tedeschi 

New York Times Service 



Source: T&ekut * 
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Very briefly: 


i emergency loans It took on tin 

• The United States and Japan led a day of talks in Singapore 
on a $10 billion aidpkmfor Asian countries hit by the regional 
ftnanHal crisis. Offi cials from the World Bank and the Asian 
Development Bank as well as the International Monetary 
Fund were attending the talks. • 

•HftacMl^d^To^baCorp.aiMlGen(mdElectrkC^jTC 
in talks to begm jointly selling nudfear fuel by the end of this 
year. The three com pani es already manufacture nuclear fueL 

•Mahyda has earmarked 850 millio n ringgit (5*223.7 tnil- 
lion) to help fix its ‘“ miTlenni mn hng** computer problems for 
the start of2000. 

non 1 
phones 
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Bloomberg News 

TOKYO — Compaq 
Crap, said Monday it. would cut 
paces of corporate computers in Ja- 
pan by . an average of 20 percent to 
try to raise sales in the world’s 

second-largest cwnputermarket. 

Com paq C omp uter KK, die Jap- 
anese arm oftbe world’s largest per- 
sonal-computer maker, will lower 
prices foraU its desktops, laptops and 
PC servers, Kazunon Taetaba n a, a 

company spokesman, said. 

Compaq said it would start ad- 
vertising toe price cuts this month. 
Mr. Tachibana said toe company 
could , cut prices without affecting 
profit margins because it had taken 

: to reduce distribution costs. 
_js action follows IBM Ja- 
pan Ltd-'s decision last week to 
ftfrsfr its suggested retail prices far 
PCs by as much as 30 percent 

Compaq is feeling increased 
competition in toe United States, the 
world’s biggest market for PCs. 
Houston-based Compaq said Friday 
that its first-qnarter earnings would 
be only about half as much as ana- 
lysts had forecast because of falling 
peaces for personal computers. 

Ccanpaq is struggling in toe United 

Stales and Europe to keep up with 
rivals such as Dell Computer Coip., 
which has keptcoste down by selling 
directly.to customers. Dell’s person- 
al-computer sales surged 65 percent 
in 1998, raising its global market 
share to 7.9 percent, good f or thi rd 
place behhxf Compaq and Interna- 
tional Business Machines Coip., 
which had an 8.2 percent share. 


NEW YORK — In toe first of- 
ficial foray into electronic commerce 
for toe world’s fastest-growing 
economy, toe government of China 
has set up an Internet site intended to 
help its companies market goods to 
American corporations. 

The new Web site, wwwjneetch- 
ina.com, which was announced 
Monday, is operated for Chin a by 
U.S. Business Network Inc., a San 
Francisco-based company. 

Accor din g to Ken Leonard, the 
company’s chief executive, the site 
willbe a clearingh ouse of sorts for 


companies in China that wish to 
connect with U.S. customers. 

The Chinese government will 
help U.S. Business Network solicit 
companies that will pay $1 j 500 to 
$3,000 to participate m the site, and 
receive help developing American 
contacts, with 20 percent of the pro- 
ceeds going to toe government. 

Participating Chine se companies 
will be able to post infonnation about 
themselves »mri their products or ser- 
vices, along with contact informa- 
tion, inclnriing e-mail addres s es. 

Until recently. Mr. Leonard said, 
Chinese companies wore not al- 
lowed to make direct contact with 
foreign companies, but instead were 


required to first seek export licenses 
from toe government. 

In recent months, China has been 
more liberal in issuing such licenses, 
particularly for smaller companies, 
and dealing directly with Western 
businesses. It is smaller companies 
that China is trying to promote 
through toe new site, he said. 

According to Michael Bonus, co- 
director of toe Berkeley Roundtable 
cm the International Economy, die 
site’s debut is more notable for its 
political implications than as a break- 
through on electronic commerce. 

Observing that toe government 
has been trying to privatize China’s 
state-owned industries, Mr. Bcorus 


said, “This will facilitate that pro- 
cess by pushing them to reform via 
contact wife the West.” . 

“It also fells into the classic 
Chinese model of dabbling in some- 
thing long enough to see toe various 
impacts before you commit to it. 


completely,” Mr. Bonus said. 

Mr. Leonard, who lobbied the 
Chinese government for a year be- 
fore receiving the go-ahead, said toe- 
site would tocos first on Chinese 
businesses (hat are involved in the 
information technology industry. 

He added that toe site was bdu 
marketed on the Internet, tbrou^ 
banner advertisements on Ya- 
hoo.com, for example. 
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Oil Producers Announce Deeper Cuts in Asia 


§ 

■•ft 
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Reuters 

SINGAPORE — oil producers 
announced a flurry of cuts in their 
supplies to Asia on Monday and told 
buyers that cuts in May would be 
deeper than those this month. 

The world’s biggest oil exporter, 
Saudi Arabia, told customers that 
supplies in May would be slashed as 
much as 17 percent in Japan and 19 
percent in South Korea. 

Oman extended its supply cuts, 
telling customers that the an- 
nounced cut of 8.2 percent for May 
would be increased to more than 1 1 
percent. 


For Asia, the cut in global sup- 
plies comes as its economies are 
trying to extricate themselves from 
almost two years of economic 
crisis. 

Analysts have said a sudden rise 
in import costs for crude could cur- 
tail the region’s recovery because it 
would prompt a drain on dollars and, 
given the nse in oil prices, could 
lead to worries about importing in- 
flation. 

Much of the concern about in- 
flation would depend on whether im- 
porters can pass on the higher costs. 

Several of the crisis-hit countries 


are experiencing furious competi- 
tion in the oil sector. 

The latest announcements fol- 
lowed an assessment of the cuts 
from toe International Energy 
Agency, which said in a report Fri- 
day that world oil stocks would fall 
sharply in 1999 as a result of a global 
producer plan to cut world supplies 
by 2.1 milli on barrels a day for the 
rest of the year. 

It forecast that supplies would fall 
by 330 millioa barrels by toe end of 
the year if there was 85 percent 
compliance with the agreement on 
production cuts cut that was put 


together in The Hague in March. 

It estimated the ament overhang 
of crude-oil and oil-product stocks 
at 500 million barrels. 

“Oil production agreements have 
had a history of fragility, but tins one 
may be different,” the energy 
agency said. 

“The deep political foundation 
underpinning toe agreement makes 
it very difficult to violate the agree- 
ment without losing face.” 

Traders said they were waiting 
for notice from Iran on the level of 
May supply cuts. Tehran cat its sup- 
plies in April by 15 percent 




memory telecom chips that form the core parts of: 
backed by Code Division Multiple Access tec — 
ceUafer-phone technology feat dominates toe UJS. 

• San Miguel Brewery Hong Kong Ltd: said its parent, San 
Migud Carp., of the Philippines, was exploring a possible 
alliance with foreign beer companies. 

•Rio Tie to Ltd. lifted its stake in Comalco Ltd. by afurther 
2 percent its interest in Australia's largest ahmmmm 

producer to 7236 percent as aluminum prices remained near 
five-year lows. 

•Hone Kong's Securities and Futures Commtestatoas 
been, asked by a bidding group led by toe U.S. financier Sam 
ZeD to veto the imminent takeover by toe investowrt.bank 
Lazard Asia Ltd. of Sally Aw’s 50.04 percent stake mSing 
Tan Holdings Ltd. TbeZeQ group has bought 3 percent of toe 
p ublishing empire. _ 

• NTT Mobile Comrounications Network Inc, the Japanese 

™»Hni»T phone operator, will introduce next week a new 
mobile phone handset (hat combines cellular and personal 
handy-phone system formats. - Bloomberg, AFP. Reman, AP. 


even as the country is mired in the 
worst recession of the postwar era. 
Domestic shipments of PCs 
the October-December period 
their sharpest rise in seven quarters, 
accenting to industry .figures. 

Japanese domestic shipments of 
personal computers wiD probably 
rise 10 percent in 1999, toe first gain 
in three years, as a surge in sales to 
individuals offset stifled coroorate 
Hftmand, according to EDC 
Ltd, a private technology 
research company. 

Tn Japan, IBM was the third- 
largest PC seller in 1998, with a 10.4 
percent market share. Compaq 
ranked seventh wife a 43 percent 
share, and DeH ranked ninth wife 
3.1 percent Four of the top five PC 
suppliers are domestic companies, 
led by NEC Corp. 


Bank in Seoul Gets 
Goldman Investment 

CenrOalbrOvSueFnimDbpaeka 

SEOUL — Goldman, Sachs & Co. signed up Mon- 
day to invest $500 million in Kookmin Bank of South 
Korea, aligning itself with the nation's merger-and- 
acqnis itions specialist as South Korean c omp a ni es are 
restructuring at their fastest pace in decades. 

The deal was hailed as a sign of international con- 
fidence in the country’s economic recovery. 

‘ ‘I believe this proves not only foreign confidence in 
the South Korean economy but also Kookmin Bank’s 
stable earnings outlook and competitive edge,” Song 

Dal Ho, head of Kookmin Bank, said. 

Goldman, a New York-based investment-banking 
partnership, signed a memorandum of unders tanding to 

bay about 17 percent ofKookmm, becoming the biggest 

shareholder in South Korea's largest retail bank. 

For Goldman, toe purchase offers an entry into the 
country’s banking industry ■ — one of Asia’s largest 
outside Japan — and access to South Korea’s biggest 
industrial business groups, or cbaeboL 

A new partner also could help Kookmin clean up bad 
loans. Kookmin’s shares closed in Seoul at 17,400 won 
($142), up 1,000. (Bloomberg, AFP, Reuters) 
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I n this fast-changing world, Geneva's Private Bankers still 
believe that the prime task of a bank is to serve its clients... 
effectively. And face to face. Technological progress, in our view, is 
above all a means of gaining time - time we can devote to our clients. 



time to talk 






banker 




Geneva's Private Bankers 

L7BEKTY - INDEPENDENCE ■ RESPONSIBILITY 

For we define progress as being ever doser, ever more response 
to those who place their trust in us, wherever they may be. Which, 
indeed, is why we are bankers - Private Bankers. 
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A European Fund Manager Wei 
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New York Times Service 

It was not so long ago that experts 
•figured Europe was picking up enough 
economic momentum that die world 
would scarcely notice if American con- 
sumers could no longer prime the world 
economy with their free-spending 
ways. 

But Europe's economic growth is lag- 
ging . And for ' American investors, the 
Bloomberg European 500 Index has fur- 
nished a return of just 1.7 percent for the 
; year to date . "the conflict in Kosovo 
raises further questions about Europe's 
prospects. 

Offering a trans-Atlantic slant on cur- 
rent developments, Andreas Utermann. 
portfolio manager of the Mercury Pan- 
European Growth fund , managed by 
Merrill Lynch & Co., took time last week 
to talk withRobertD. HersheyJr. ofThe 
New York limes about the European 


market’s travails " * s wing ^ factor. 

tefe^iediSi O ^ A / Andreas Utermann, Mercury Pan-European Growth Fund 

SflS inOctober , is fully invested in this should be reversed once the crisis not counting on top-tine growth and. rency trams by 5 to 10 pwoait tat 
West Furonean eauities dies down. therefore, not counting on economic because the euro has depreciated / or s 

q. what will be the effect of re- growth to propel their sales. They’re percent, that has depressed U.S. returns 
Q. Are the hostilities in Yugoslavia an building? focusing ;on reducing costs. onto * BiropeanmadBCL 

economic concern’ A The impact is not going to be huge. And European growth is very ad- But compared with where irwas six 

A. One needs to put the crisis into The firet impact is likely to be quite fere nt ia t ed. The Iberian Pe nins u l a, Ire- months or so ago, the euro is at the same 
perspective. The RaiEana have actually positive on economic growth because the land, the Netherlands are growing very level relative to the dollar. So over the 
Wwncrisis since 1990, when the Iron companies benefiting are probably those fast 3 percent {Jus. France is surprising longer term you can’t say foe euro has 
Curtain was dissolving. And they have closest io the region— European compa- on the upside. You have otter regions been dramatically weak, in ract, given 
had quite a limited impact on real eco- nies financed by Western money. where growth is slowing, such as Bri- the knocks that Europe has taken smee 

nomic activity in Europe. Trade and Q* Have prospects begun to improve tain, or where growth is disappointing, the be ginning of the year — nonres- 
mvoctRwnf hv Western cmimames are for erowth in Europe and for its stock such as Germany. olution of the Russian situation. Kosovo, 


West European equities. 

Q. Are the hostilities in Yugoslavia an 
economic concern? 

A. Ok needs to put the crisis into 
perspective. The Balkans have actually 


future strengthening of economic 
growth and will probably prop npjne 
euro over the next three to six months. 

Q. We bear about European compa- 
nies getting investor-friendly- Is that sig- 
nificant? . . 

A. Absolutely- There are tw o key do- 

. ^ Air manure wniul 
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Curtain was dissolving. And they have 

had quite a limited impact on real eco- nnmiw** vj ««»«<“ “«»<;• "* — — e***— — ——"•*•»’ — - ■— — — — •***' — *— — — * *— -—--1 

nomic activity in Europe. Trade and Q* Have prospects begun to improve tain, or where growth is disappointing, the be ginning of the 

investment by Western companies are for growth in Europe and for its stock such as Germany. olution of the Russian 

tt. , i, m«Hn>ix9 OveralL it’s not soeedine un. but it’s rrsiemarinns in the Co 
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make it a very attractive bu ying op - 
portmiity. Rest, 

bore ami more in equities, which has ft 

been a neglected asset dass. 

Second, the introduction of a common 
currency and completion of tfac smgje 

■ i ja iflAhali7i » rin n of world 
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negligible There are virtually no loans markets? Overall, it’s not speeding up, but it’s resignations in foe Community, slowing 

outstanding A Underlying economic activity does not slowing down to the extern that of the German economy — the euro has 

If any thing , it’s a psychological im- not necessarily impact, either positively there’s risk of recession. been pretty resilient. There is no reason 

pact Youcan clearly see that the mar- or negatively, foe stock markets, par- Q. Why has foe euro started out so to anticipate a further significant weak-, 

kete that are closest to that region, like ticulariy in a world where disinflation surprisingly weak? erring. Rate cuts like those announced 

Greece, have taken the biggest tots. And continues to be a feature. Companies are A. The euro is dearly a vety important Thursday can be seen as a signal of 


outstanding. A. Underlying econom 

If anything, it’s a psychological im- not necessarily impact, ei 
p ac t Yon can clearly see that foe mar- or negatively, foe stock 
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A Underlying economic activity does not slowing down to the extern that of foe German 
it necessarily impact, either positively there’s risk of recession. been pretty res 

negatively, foe stock markets, pen- Q. Why has foe euro started out so to anticipate a 
nolarly in a world where disinflation surprisingly weak? ~ erring. Kate in 


Stock-Market Guarantee Has Investors Dying to Collect 


By Joseph B. Treaster 

New York Toner Service 

NEW YORK — You would love 
to shoot foe moon with your mutual 
fond, slapping your money down on 
the wildest bet you can find. Of 
course, you’re worried that you 
could lose your whole nest egg. 

If that describes your outlook, a 


handful of foe 
have got a < 
maybe. 


est U.S. insurers 
for you. Well, 


First, you pick one of their funds, 
from high-risk to mild-mannered — 
your choice. Then, for as little as 0.1 
percent of (he investment annually 
or possibly as much as 0.5 percent, 
these companies will guarantee that 
the money you put up. plus an an- 


nual gain of 4 or 5 percent, will 
always be there, no matter how far 
the market plunges. 

On a $50,000 investment, then, 
that guarantee would cost 550 to 
$250 a year. 

Sounds good, but there is a catch: 
You have to die in order to collect on 
foe guarantee. 

Wh at foe companies are selling is 


Australian Stock Activity Raises Eyebrows 


Agence France- Prate 

SYDNEY — Australian regula- 
; tors are planning to investigate the 
Country’s booming stock market, 
amid concern over its volatility and 
a finny of interest in several small 
mining co mpan ies that are shifting 
'their focus from the resource in- 
-dustry to telecommunications and 
‘the Internet 

; The Australian Financial Review 
■ reported Monday that according to 
' figures it had obtained, computer- 
; generated alerts over severe price 
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fluctuations had risen 40 percent in 
February from foe year before, to 
7,000. 

Of those, some 1 13 incidents, dou- 
ble the average number from the pre- 
vious year, were refened to the stock 
market’s lisiii^gs office for scrutiny. 

The market also warned all listed 
companies that shareholders must 
be informed before companies shift 
foe focus of their business. 

In particular, foe market’s listings 
director, Stuart Crosby, said that 
regulators would be closely scru- 


For information please contact. 


tiniang * ‘transactions that move 
mining and mining exploration en- 
tities into other areas of activities.” 

Several mining companies, in- 
cluding Davnet Ltd., — formerly 
Golden Hills Mining — and Min- 
Tech 8, have recently restructured 
their operations to focus on the In- 
ternet and telecommunications. 

In an accelerating trend, about 15 
companies are now lining up to join 
foe wave, having announced they 
have bought or plan to buy Internet- 
related operations, the paper said. 


life insurance tied to your mutual 
fund orfunds. You make a bad guess 
on foe market, and you will have less 
to spend, as usuaL But under their 
new plans, your gambling will not 
hurt your heirs. 

“what we’re doing is creating 
peace of mind,’’ said J. Steven 
Neamtz at SunAroerka Inc., where 
be is in charge of marketing TmTtnn | 
funds, including what foe company 
calls its Asset Protection Plan. 

Peace of mind surely has its 
value. But many financial advisers 
say that this is insurance that most 
people do not need. The reason, they 
say, is that since the end of foie 
Depression, long-term investors in 
stocks have generally ended up with 
more than they started with — a lot 
more, actually, than if they had put 
their money into absolutely safe cer- 
tificates of deposit, money funds or 
almost smefire bonds. 

With these new products, if your 
investment beats foe gain guaran- 
teed by the insurers, you simply 
walk away with your higher earn- 
ings. So an insurance company can 
collect premiums for years and nev- 
er have to pay out anything. 


“It probably makes sense for 
somebody who is older and wants to 
take a little more risk to &ow his 
nest egg for his family,” said 
Patrick Remkemeyer. an analyst at 
Moroingstar Inc., a Chicago finan- 
cial publisher. 

But, experts say, the fund insur- 
ance offers little to younger in- 
vestors with long horizons. 

The insurance is available with no 
questions asked about health. That 
means people who are elderly or in 
poor health and cannot boy ordinary 
life insurance at a reasonable price 
can insure at least some of their 
assets. 

Introduced 18 months ago by 
American Skandia Life Assurance 
as a sort of a stripped-down variable 
annuity, the product seems to bean 
idea ahead of its time. While Amer- 
ican Skandia and die two other 
companies offering it — SunAmer- 
jea «nd the Prudential Insurance 
Cos. of America — are effusive 
about its potential, customers are not 
rushing to embrace One concept of 
fund insurance. Both companies ac- 
knowledge that, in today's bull mar- 
ket, business has been slow. 


lie year — nonres- nwKK, along " 

n situation. Kosovo, economies, 

kramumty. slowing tries to finally snderst^thai 

cX— ^eurohw fljem are minnows on foe glo^Sage^^ 

. There is no reason need economies 

er significant weak-. foereisenonnousnieagCT^a^MMn 

rc those announced activity. Europwn 

een as a signal of they’re competing for capital globally. 

Very briefly; i 

• Australia &New Zealand Banlri^GroupLtd. 
personal financial services over foe !nte^AI^whjch 

rmtiHnn customers, expects to sign up a high proportion ot its 
1.7 million phone-banking customers. 

•California State Teachers Retirement System now has 
enough cash to cover its teachers’ pennons became it put 
more money into stocks two years ago. As i of June3C^lW«, 
the fund bad 104 percent of foe money needed to paypension 
obligations that 447378 teachers have accrued m foe plan. 
The deficit two years ago was about $1.8 billion- ^ 

•Japanese companies saw foreign purchases of 
exceed sales by a record 1.6 trillion yen ($133 billion) last 
month, as investors cheered efforts by companies such as 
Sony Corp. to cut jobs and sell unprofitable bus messes. 

•Indonesia to sell stakes in nine state firms, mcludmg 
plantation company PT Perkebunan 3, in the year to March 
30 as it looks to {dug its budget gap. 

•Italy’s stock regulator Consob is having more suc- 

cess in cracking down on. insider trading, though legal au- 
thorities are still slow in prosecuting cases. Consob has 
defended its new takeover law, criticized by Telecom Italia 
SpA 0* target of ahostile $65 billion bid from Olivetti SpA. 
for placing too many restrictions on defensive actions that 
takeover targets can take. 

• Brazil’s Bovespa stock index fell 2 percent Thuraday and 

Riday. which some analysts interpreted as a sign of growing 
investor concern. Although the index is up 36 percent in dollar 
t erms since foe country's Jan. 13 currency devaluation, Brazil 
r emains mired m recession earnings estimates are falling. 
The drqp Thnry day anil embed gains on the WeA tO 6.7 

percent m dollhrs, as weekly volume hit 43 billion reals ($23 
billion), fo&bigiiestfois year. . Bloomberg 
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A Hungry Reception for an Internet Feast 


VS; By Edward Wyatt : 

'V ' j *Vcw York Times Service 

\ e '< "theuSrw Y — SenricondDctozs in 
. 4 n the 1970s. Software in the 1980s. Bio- 

^ 9 0k>Sy “ I991 * The in 

W' : * " r Roughly once a decade, as some 

1 lechnology reaches critical 

; stsft-np companies rush, to cash in 

ob the ensuing enthusiasm by selling 
V 'v.;- “iwa 1 stock to die public. V 

9® Wall Street, where nothing suc- 
- ' iiJee os like excess, investment bankers 
J ‘ : • ®s many companies as possible 
. ^ . tttaxmgb the financing process whUe the 
T°°kc s appetite is whetted bnt before it 
... as sated. 

^. This it is a feasL The eager 
'■ internet start-ups are so numerous coat 
investment banks tell of having to t urn 
^way potential clients while some 
companies have resorted to hying cre- 
*•*./; ative methods to whisk their documents 
\ r ' Ibrougfa regulatory approvals. Acorn- 

. $any might list itself in the transpor- 

industry, for example, if it plans to 
•fin; airline tickets over the Internet. 

.... Baning a midsummer irmrlret cofc- 

'■o *&pse, more than 100 newlypnblic 
r * • 3 companies might be competing for the 

• - .attention erf investors before fie usual 

lV r : i rAugust break of investment bankers. fi- 
. nance professionals say. 

’ “We’ve certainly seen other booms, 

. v \ Jrut we’ve never seen anything lifra 
r -..; Jlfais,” said Kenneth Fitzsimmons, the 
director of capital markets at BancBo- 
^ , H ' r stoa Robertson Stephens, tbe San Fran- 
< cisco company that has been one of the 

' ^biggest underwriters of Internet stock 
^offerings in tbe past six months. “The 
market is far more frenetic, and compa- 
- -nies are getting higher absolute valu- 
ations than ever before.” 

" V- - Compared with past frenzies, this one 
>: iis extreme in several ways. 

Internet-related businesses already 
; account for a bigger portion of the total 
- number of new issues than biotechno- 

i logy companies ever did, and these new 


stocks are rising higher and fester than Mr- Fitzsimmons said his research 
anything in recent memory. * shows feat Internet-related offerings 

while mtfividnal investors and day jumped nearly 70 percent, cm average, m 
traders are contributing to fee activity, feeir first day of trading last year, 
institutional investors such as mutual According to Thomson Financial Se- 
and pension foods are also eagerly chas- curities Data, a quarter of the initial pub- 
ing companies that many of them would lie offerings so far this year have been for 


have previously dismissed- as specula- Internet-related companies, up from less 
thro. Those big investors, ever mmdfhl than 10 percent last year. In 1991, when 
of investors’ high expectations, are hold- biotechnology companies woe all fee 
ing onto their shares longer. dairqjeaLug rage, those concerns represented about 


supply and reinfi 
of many Internet 


the upward rise 


AH this in- ’ 
terest is putting' ™r , 
some straxmon We ye certain 
tfae initia l pnblic boonj^ bnt W< 
offering system, T/ 
which usually anything like 
steers die pub- • , . ? - 

lie’s money only IS IHI J 

to the most ; 

promising companies. Jesus Cabrera, 


sent of new issues, 
the $9.4 billion raised in all types of 
_ new public of- 

fcrings in fee 
Y SCCH Other first quarter of 

vr never seen Sco^jcSg 

lis. Die many on Wall 

-e 9 Street to believe 

MU© uOietlC. that 1999 could 

— — follow the path 

set in 1991, when a hot mark et for bio- 


f We’ve certainly seen other 
booms, but we*ve never seen 
anything like this. The 
market is far more frenetic.’ 


who oversees the State Street Emerging technology offerings led to a record year 
Growth fond, says so many Internet far underwriters, 
companies are jodceying : to go public Investors, meanwhile, have shrugged 
feat he cannot make it to all the “road at high-profile deals feat in past years 
shows,’ ’ fee presentations at which man- would have dominated headlines, 
agers and their bankers describe a com- On Match 30, Pepsi Bottling Group, 
pany ’s prospects. tbe largest bottler and seller of Pepsi 

His sohmom Watch some of the road products, completed tbe largest initial 
shows over- fee Internet, on a service public offering this year by selling $2.3 
called Netroadshow.com. billion of its shares at $23 apiece. The 

. “I place value in meeting companies shares sank more than a point their first 
in person so I can see the whites orf tbeir day of trading and have since fallen 


That might be diverting money away 
from promising companies in other in- 
dustries. Global Markets Access Ltd., an 
insurer based in Hamilton, Bermuda, 
had planned to raise $244 million in an 
initial offering to be underwritten by 
Merrill Lynch & Co. and Prudential Se- 
curities Inc. but withdrew its offering 
March 31, citing market conditions. 

It certainly is straining fee lives of 
bankers, lawyers, accountants and oth- 
ers who keep the EPO machine running. 

“We've never been this busy, and 
we’re turning things down,’’ Mr. Fitz- 
simmons said. While fee company’s 
committee that reviews underwritings 
has always rejected some deals, they are 
having to pick and choose the deals they 
do much more now, Mr. Fitzsimmons 
said, citing fen high volume. 

But perhaps off greatest concern to 
investors is fee shortage of analysts who 
understand and can follow the Internet 
companies once they begin trading. 

David Readerman, a software and In- 
ternet analyst at Thomas Weisel Part- 
ners, a San Francisco investment bank, 
notes feat while nearly every investment 
bank has at least two or three bankers 
working on Internet-related offerings. 



eyes,” Mr. Cabrera said. “But if I tried to 
go to them all, ! wouldn't have a Kfe.’ r 


further, dosing Friday at $21.4375. 
Delphi Automotive Systems Corp., 


Portfolio managers might take com- which makes auto components and 


fort in knowing feat it has been hard to 
lose money investmg in an Internet pub- 
lic offering in fee past year. The point 


terns, sold $1.7 billion of shares at $17 
apiece in early February. Though tbe 
shares have spent most of their time at 


was driven home again Friday, when $18 or more, they have recently slipped, 
. shares of USJntemetworkmg Inc., ITurf dosing Friday at $17.4375. 

Inc. and Extreme Networks Inc. each “The current IPO market is signif- 
jumped morefean 100 percent in their icantly more concentrated in one sector 
first day of trading- . than I’ve ever seen it,” said Scott Sip- 

Such leaps are typical of tbe more fean prelie, -fee former head of fee equity 
two dozen Internet-related companies that capital markets division of Morgan 


have compteted inilial offerings so far in 
.1999, and an improvement over tbe per- 
formance of niwmar offerings last year. 


Stanley Dean Witter and a co-founder of 
the Midtown Research Group, which 
tracks initial offerings. 


to follow the companies once the stock is 
trading. 

Analysts will play a far more im- 
portant role in following Internet 
companies, Mr. Readerman said, than 
they did in, say, fee biotechnology 
boom. Biotechnology companies had 
the Food and Drug Administration to 
rule on their products' ultimate success 
or failure. Bnt determining fee prospects 
of an Internet company is more prophesy 
and conjecture. 

People involved in bringing Internet 
companies to market also complain of a 
bottleneck at the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission, which must review 
a company’s disclosure documents be- 
fore granting approval to sell shares. 

Investment bankers say the initial re- 
view, which is supposed to be completed 
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within 30 days, is taking closes: to six 
weeks. Chris Ti llman, a spokesman for 
the commission, denied that backlog; he 
said that while the average time for 
review of a filing for initial public of- 
ferings had recently been 31 to 33 days, 
it has now returned to 30 days. 

In Silicon Valley there is talk that the 
fastest way to get an Internet business to 
market is to pretend it is not an Internet 
company. When companies register 
wife fee commission, tbe documents are 
initially routed within fee agency to in- 
dustry experts based on the company’s 
Standard Industrial Classification code, 
a four-digit number indicating fee in- 
dustry in which the company does busi- 
ness. 

Investment bankers and other Wall 
Street professionals say feat companies 
have recently been tweaking their in- 
dustry codes to avoid fee queues 
numbered in tbe 7370s, which denotes 
computer systems and software. 

Mr. Ullman said that whatever code a 
company initially files under, fee com- 
mission will determine fee correct in- 
dustry and route fee filing accordingly. 


To receive free dally quotations lor your 
hinds subscribe at a-fundsOftriLcooi 


In other words, he advised companies, 
don’t try it. •. 

Companies still cannot get their of- 
ferings to fee market quickly enough. 
Investment managers, on fee other hand, 
cannot seem to buy quickly enough, 
showing little regard for tbe outsized 
valuations at which Internet companies 
are going public. 

Whether the quality of fee companies 
coming public has deteriorated is a mat- 
ter of opinion. A decade ago, only rarefy 
could a company go public without a 
record of sales growth from feme to five 
years and at least some profits. . 

In 1997, though, about a third of fee 
companies completing initial offerings 
were losing money, said Linda Killian, 
who manages a mutual fond that invests 
in new offerings, the IPO Pins After- 
market fond. Today, a similar portion 
have virtually no sales. 

“So if you are simplistic about it and 
look at traditional measures, yoa'd have 
to say that fee quality has plunged.” she 
said. “But if you look at it in a different 
way, maybe not Hindsight will be a 
great teacher.’’ 
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Boris Becker reacting Monday 
after losing a point against An- 
dre Agassi in Hong Kong. 

Agassi Wins a Title 

tennis Andre Agassi won his 
first ATP title of the year Monday, 
beating Boris Becker, 6-7 (4-7), 
6-4, 6-4, in the rain-delayed final of 
the Salem Open in Hong Kong. 

Agassi was leading, 2-0, in die 
third set when rain forced a sus- 
pension Sunday. He took 36 
minutes to complete the victory 
Monday. 

Both men were scheduled to play 
in the Japan Open that began in 
Tokyo on Monday, but Agassi, who 
strained his righr shoulder Satur- 
day, was unsure whether be would 
be able to play in that tournament. 

■ Monica Seles won her first tour- 
nament in seven months, beating the 
unseeded Ruxandra Dragomir, 6-2, 
6-3, in the final of the Bausch & 
Lomb Championships at Amelia Is- 
land. Florida, on Sunday. (AP) 

Dallas Breaks Its Record 

ICE HOCKEY Two days after 
clinching their second successive 
Presidents’ Trophy for the best re- 
cord in the National Hockey 
League. Dallas set a club record for 
victories in a season with its 50th on 
Sunday. The Stars scored four 
first-period goals in a 6-2 victory 
over the Los Angeles Kings. 

(Reuters) 

NBA Suspends 2 Players 

! BASKETBALL Karl Malone of the 
Utah Jazz was suspended without 
pay for one-game and fined $4,000 
for throwing a punch at Othella 
Harrington of the Houston Rockets 
in a game Sunday in Salt Lake City, 
Utah, the NBA said Monday. An- 
thony Johnson of the Atlanta 
Hawks was suspended without pay 
for one game and fined $5,000 for 
throwing an elbow at Bob Sura of 
the Cavaliers in Cleveland on Sat- 
urday. Malone and Johnson both 
will miss their teams’ next games. 

(Reuters) 

Doctor Fined for Doping 

drugs A court in Berlin fined 
Dietrich Hannemann, a former di- 
rector of the East German Sports 
Medicine Department, 45,000 
Deutsche marks ($24,970) for his 
part in the former Communist 
state's doping program, a court 
spokesman said Monday. 

Hannemann, a doctor, admitted 
giving drugs, including steroids, to 
109 female athletes ami swimmers 
from 1977 to 1989. The fine was the 
largest yet in a series of cases re- 
lated to East Germany’s systematic 
doping policy. (Reuters) 


Emotional Victory for Olazabal 

Gritty Spaniard Survives Wind and Heat to Beat Love and N orman 

— — — — : “I’m very proud of myself/' CMaza- second shot from the rough to within : 

By Leonard bnapiro ^ “I feel very happy for all the feet of the hole, then lagged it down ! 

Weshuigton Post Service people who supported me through the about five feet on a concrete-hard gn« 

A UGUSTA. Georeia— About 90 bad times. It’s very speciaL When I was Love said “was ldm putting on ice.” 
seconds after Greg Noiman had at my lowest, I never thought about fins Norman said Olazabal s ability to set 
taken the lead in the final round happening again. To be standing here that second putt mto the centerofthea 


By Leonard Shapiro 

Washington Poa Service 

A UGUSTA. Georgia — About 90 
seconds after Greg Noiman had 
taken the lead in fee final round 
of the Masters wife a 25-foot eagle putt 
at the 13th hole, his good friend Jose 
Maria Olazabal rammed in a 20-foot putt 
for a take-feat birdie that left the duo tied 
wife five holes to play. 

As they walked off fee green. Noiman 
looked toward Olazabal and smiled in 
appreciation of what fee gritty Spaniard 
had just done. Olazabal acknowledged 
fee gesture with a grin and a pointed 
finger that seemed to say: Nicely done, 
mate, and welcome to the back nine on a 
Masters Sunday. 

Two holes later, Norman, clearly fee 
people's choice, had been done in by two 
emshing bogeys, the second of which 
resalted from a 98-yard wedge fend shot 
that landed in a greenside bunker and a 
12-foot putt that lipped out of the hole. 

Meanwhile, the unflappable Olazabal 
continued making magical shots and 
critical short, tricky putts down the 
stretch. He assured himself of his second 
Masters championship in six years with 
a three-foot birdie putt at the 16fe bole 
and a seven-footer for par at fee 17th. 

It was a day of nerves robbed raw by 
swirling winds and draining heat feat 
caused several players to describe Au- 
gusta National Golf Club as a chamber 
of horrors. Olazabal recovered from a 
tortuous start that included bogeys at fee 
third, fourth and fifth boles to post a 
resourceful I -under 71 and a 72-hole 
total of 8 -under 280 feat ultimately 
provided a two-shot victory over Davis 
Love and earned him $720,000. 

Norman, a runner-up three tunes, fin- 
ished third at 73 for a total of 283. Steve 
Phte (73) and Bob Estes (72). tied for fee 
lead early in fee round, shared fourth 
place at 284. No one broke 70, fee first 
rime feat has occurred in fee final round 
here since 1972. 

For Olazabal. 33, it was an emotional 
victory, fee confirmation of his recovery 
from a back injury feat caused problems 
wife his feet feat were so severe he 
couldn’t walk for two months in fee 
summer of 1996. He was forced from the 
game for 18 months until fee problem 
was properly diagnosed and treated. 

After nearly giving up competitive 
golf, be returned in 1997 after watching 
fee 1996 Masters on television, agon- 
izing for Norman as he blew a six-shot 
lead in the final round. 


people who supported me through fee 
bad tunes. It’s very speciaL When I was 
at my lowest. I never thought about tins 
ha ppin g a gain. To be standing here 
wife a green jacket is an achievement I 
couldn't even dream about*' 

Love recovered from a shaky start feat 
included two bogeys in his fust four 
holes to get back in contention on fee 
back nine. He moved into second place 
at 6 undo’ with a remarkable chip from 

MaITIK* 0OLI 

behind fee 16fe green using a sloping 
putting surface as a backboard, then 
watching fee ball come back down fee 
slope and roll into the hole for a* thor- 

fhe' starcroosed Norman found yet 
another way to take himself out of con- 
tention in a major championship in fee 
cauldron of Sunday back-nine pressure. 
This was fee eighth time he had started 
fee final round of a major tournament in 
fee last group, end the seventh be failed 
to win, despite feat eagle at the 13th that 
took him to 7 under. 

The coup de mace was self-inflicted at 
the 15fe when Noiman was forced to lay 
up after driving in fee right rough at the 
500-yard hole. He had a rather simple 
approach to fee pin. but hit fee sand 
wedge off-line, as he has done so many 
times in fee past in s imilar situations, 
into a greeoside bunker. 

Wife fee green sloping downhill on 
his blast out, he was fortunate to stop fee 
ball 12 feet from the hole, then watched 
in agony as his potential par putt caught 
fee left edge of the cap and spun out The 
bogey dropped him two shots off fee 
lead with three holes to play. 

Nor man said his ball had a piece of 
mud on it that clearly affected its flight 
on fee approach shot. He said it “just 
wasn’t meant to be.** 

“This is not a heartbreak.’’ he said. 
“Look at that leader board. There are a 
lot of guys who could say they’re heart- 
broken, too. Don’t make a mountain out 
of a molehill.’’ 

Olazabal hit a magnificent tee shot on 
the 180-yard 16th. Taking advantage of 
the same slope that Love had used for his 
birdie, Olazabal rolled his shot back to 
within three feet of fee hole. He made 
that birdie putt for a three-shot advan- 
tage over Norman and a two-shot lead 
over Love, who was up ahead. 

At fee 17fe, Olazabal hit a scrambling 


second shot from fee rough to within 30 
feet of fee hole, then lagged it down to 
about five feet on a conc re te-hard green 
Love said “was like putting on ice.” 
Norman said Olazabal’s ability co send 
feat second putt into fee center of fee cup 
was critical because it gave Olazabal a 
two-shot lead going to fee 18th. 

At No. 18, he hit an iron off fee tee 
downfeemiddkoffeefainvayaQdmade 
a routine two-putt par to finish another 
memorable day on a course that played 

difficult to hold and brisk winds wreak- 
ing havoc wife shot and club selection. 

jEarty in the day, several players made 
moves up fee leader board, only to 
stumble on the back side. 

David Duval got to 5 under and a shot 
from fee lead through his 10th hole, only 
to hit a 4-iron in fee pond at fee 1 lfe for 
a doable bogey. Three more back-side 
bogeys did him in. He finished wife a 70, 
fee best round of the day, and in a five- 
way tie for sixth at 285. 

England’s Lee Westwood also got to 5 
under at fee turn. But Amen Comer put 
him back on his knees wife a double 
bogey at fee life. He managed to get back 
to 3 under, also tying for sixth place. 

The course mauled Tiger Woods, the 
1997 champion, wife a front-nine 40. He 
finished with 75-289, tied for 18th. 

Olazabal’s victory was marked by a 
gracious display of sportsmanship as be 
walked up fee 18th fairway. 

He insisted that Norman join him, and 
Norman appreciated the gesture. “There 
wasn’t tmv-h said coming ip 18. 1 was just . 
impressed he wanted to wait for me.” 
“He could have walked up and ac- 
cepted fee ovations he justifiably de- 
served,” Norman said. “I just said con- 
gratulations and gave him a hog. He just 
said, ‘Keep hanging in there, you’ll get 
it”* 
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Norman, left, and Olazabal embracing cm fee 18th green after Olazabal won 
the 1999 Masters at the Augusta National Golf Chib. Norman finidied third. 




Masters Leader Board 




Scott McComm 

69-68-76-76 — 299 

Steve Stricter 

75-72-69-79—295 


70^6-73-71 — 280 

Justin Leonard 

70-72-73-74-289 

Crete Stodter 


Doris Lm 3d. 

69-72-70-71-287 

B8 Gossan 

72-70-73-74 — 289 

Raymond Ftord 

74^3-72-76 — 295 


71-68-71-73-283 

Brendri Chambtee 

69-73-75-72-289 

BtoyAndtoda 

/0-72-J2-/5— 295 

Bob Estes 

71-72-6P-73— 284 

LanrAUze 

76-70-72-72—290 

Mart: Brooks 

76-72-75-72—295 


71-7545-73 — 284 

PAI. Joborasoiv Swk 

75-72-71-73—291 

o-Sefgfo Garda. Sp. 

72-75-/5-/3—295 


71-74-70-70—285 

VQair Stngh, FQ 

72-76-7T-72 — 29T 

Jay Horn 

74-69-79-75 — 397 


72.72-68-73-385 

Brad Faxon 

74-73-68-76—291 

o-TamMcKnigM 

73-7473*77—297 

RriMkkdson 

74-68-71-71— 2E5 

Enrie Eta, S. Mr. 

71-72-69-80 — 292 

SoottHoch 

/5-/3-/IW9— 497 

Kick P itea, Hm. 

69-72-72-72-285 

Fred couples 

74-71-74-71—292 

Tkn tenon 

75487479-297 

Las Westwood. Brfl. 

75-71-68-71— 2B5 

RoccoMwflote 

73-7469-76— «2 

Sandy Lytek Brit 

71-77-70-80—298 


72.70-71-74-287 

Stewart Onk 

74 70-71-77-^292 

Oteo Pony, Aos. 

75-73-73-77—298 


76-66-72-73—287 

StrigeU Atortryaroa Jap. 

78-70-71-74—293 

o-MartKochar 

77-7I-73-/B 1 9W 


70-72-71-74-287 

TamLctanan 

73-72-73-75-293 

ChrtsPeay 

73-72-7480—299 


72-73-70-73-288 

Brtai Warts 

73-73-70-77—293 

johnOriy 

72-76-71-81—200 


70-69-73-76 — 288 

JaffShsren 

70-75.70-78-293 

OBn Browne 

74-7472-80-300 


72-77-74-71—288 

MorkOMeore 

70-76-69-78 — 293 

BobTwoy 

75-73-78-74-300 


71-74-71-72-288 

JoteiHtnton 

7472-71-77-294 

Payne Stewart 

73-7577-75-200 

Tiger Woods 

72-72-70-75-289 

Andrew Mogoo 

70-77-72-75—294 

•-Trevor hmurirnan. Ans. 

72-7478-79—305 





Former Bordeaux Coach Sentenced to Jail in Referee Bribery Case 
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CarfMbyOur Sttf Fran Dhpacha 

A Paris court sentenced Didier Coue- 
cou, fee former manager of Bordeaux, 
and Ljubomir Barin, a soccer agent, to 
jail on Monday for committing fraud and 
attempting to bribe referees while they 
woiked for Bordeaux in fee 1980s. 

Barin. who was charged wife attempt- 
ing to bribe officials before European 
matches, was sentenced to one year, 
while Couecou was handed a four-month 
sentence. The two other people charged 
in fee case, an agent, Licio D’Onofrio, 
and fee former Bordeaux genual sec- 
retary Herve Bizot, were fined. 

The case followed a police inves- 
tigation that found that Bordeaux had 
spent 4.2 million francs ($692,000) to 
bribe referees and discovered tax fraud 
amounting to 33 million francs in fee 
transfers of six players. 

Italy Sven Goran Eriksson, fee 
Lazio coach, criticized his team for a 
lack of mental energy after its humbling 
3-1 loss to local rival Roma. 

Lazio’s first defeat since November 
was a doable blow: The result allowed 


AC Milan to move within four points of 
Lazio, and red cards for Alessandro 
Nesta and Sinisa Mihajlovic, along wife 
yellow cards for Paulo Negro and Gi- 
useppe Pancaro, mean all four w ill be 
suspended, leaving Lazio with no first- 
team defenders to face Juventus. 

“We played badly in fee first half,” 

WotIPlOCCH 

Eriksson said. “We weren't aggressive 
enough- Bat more than on the physical 
side, it was die mental energy which we 
were lacking. We need two slaps around 
fee face in older to wake up.” 

ENGLAND Referee Paul Durkin said 
Monday he missed a hand ball by New- 
castle's Nikos Dabizas in the English FA 
Cup semifinal against Tottenham. 

The hand ball came in fee second half 
when fee teams were level, 0-0. New- 
castle eventually won, 2-0, wife two 
goals in extra tune, fee first from a 
penalty for a similar offense by Tot- 
tenham’s Sol CampbelL 

Durian nevertheless said feat George 


Graham, fee Spurs manager, was wrong 
to accuse him of having a “poor day at 
the office.” 

“1 haven’t had a chance to watch fee 
video but from what I have been told, I 
obviously missed a crucial decision,” be 
said. “Maybe I was in the wrong position 
bat I genuinely didn't see it and neither 
did my linesman, Mark Cooper. I’m bit- 
terly disappointed, especially consider- 
ing what was at stake for die two sides. 
But that’s the way it goes sometimes and 
I can’t change what happened.” 

“But to say thatl was poor throughout 
is a bit unfair,” Durkin added. “George 
Gr aham 's comments came after he’d 
had chance to s tody the TV replays but at 
fee time he was 70 yards away and 
couldn't possibly have seen any more 
than I did.” 

BULGARIA A top match in Bulgaria 
was abandoned after a violent halftime 
attack on two CSKA Sofia players, al- 
legedly by Levski Kyustendll fens. 

Dimitar Penev, die CSKA coach, said 
his goalkeeper Ivailo Ivanov and de- 
fender Adalbert Zafirov were attacked 


by four men in fee tunnel leading to the 
changing room. Penev said the two play- 
os were taken to hospital for treatment, 
but Bulgarian state radio quoted Levski 
officials and local police denying any 
attack had taken place. 

CSKA were leading by a goal before 
the match was halted and television re- 
ports said the CSKA playeis stayed in 
the dressing room far an hour as they 
were surrounded tty angry Kyustendil 
fens. 

youth WORLDCUP Four Latin Amer- 
ican teams advanced to die second round 
of the world under-20 championships as 
the first round wrapped up Sunday wife 
Brazil routing Zambia and fee United 
States upsetting Cameroon. 

Brazil, which has won die tournament 
three times, advanced to fee second 
round with a 5-1 victory over Zambia 
that ousted the African side. 

On Wednesday, Brazil will fece Croa- 
tia, andParaguay takes on Uruguay. Two- 
time defending champion Argentina 
feces Mexico on Thursday. 

Spain beat Honduras, 3-1, wife goals 


from Pablo Gonzalez, Fernando Varela 
and Ruben Suarez. Spain will fece the 
United States on Thursday. 

Taylor Twellman scored twice as the 
Americans beat Cameroon, 3-1, Sunday. 
The United States, Cameroon and Japan 
all finished wife six points in Group E. 
Japan, which heat England, 2-0, on Sun- 
day, had the best goal difference and 
finished first The Americans were 
second and Cameroon was third. 

Japan will fece Portugal on Thursday. 
Cameroon, one of the best third-place 
teams, feces Mali. 

In other second-round games, Ireland 
will play host Nigeria, and Group B 
winner Ghana will face Costa Rica. 

AFRICA With a 2-0 victory in Uganda, 
Tunisia became fee first team after die ' 
co-hosts and title holders to secure a 
place in fee African Nations Cup finals 
next year. 

First-half goals from Hassan Gabsi 
and Faouzi Rouissi earned Tunisia 
through to the finals alongside co-hosts 
Ghana and Nigeria and fee African 
champion, Egypt (AP, AFP, Reuters) 
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FINANCIAL SERVICES TELECOMMUNICATIONS 


Capital Available 


Funding Problems' 



Announcements 


Hfralb^feSribiuu 

mmnninwM 


SUBSCRIBER CUSTOMER SERVICE: 
far questions or queries about the 
wv rf your nanswar. Be stabs of your 
^sattoioramodaingaatiscrtp- 

tion, please caB Ine foBmtng nunAnrs: 
EUROPE, IflDOLE EAST AND AFRICA: 
TOLL FREE ■ Austria 080 B120 fi# 
fbfl 00800 4 448 7B27 Demnsrt 
OOMJ 4 448 7827 Am 00600 4 448 
7827 Gertafldy OOBOO 4 448 7827 Gteat 
Brfsta 00600 4 448 7827 Gibes (pad 
cal) (01) 523 9060 MM OOBOO 4 *48 
7827 hiatiW 04 03 5121750 tofr 
167 780040 Lumtx wg 0800 2HB 
IMMrtwS 00800 4 448 7827 Mmr 
00000 4 448 7827 SMden (20 797Q& 
Mtavtaf 00900 4 448 7827 Bseriere 
(+33) 1 <1 439 361 THE A1B0CAS: 
USA ftcWrea} 1-8008822884 Bseotee 
(*U 212 7523890 ASIA: Hoag Km 
2922 1)71 itafaM* (8221) TfTBSW 
Japan ltd-tree) 0120 464 0Z7 fores 
3672 0044 fbtysfc (0)3) 9612814 W 
R*w 895 4946 Shtgapon 325 0635 
Taiwan 7753456 Tfcfiftf 277 4485 
Sseahtt (+852) 23221171 


.Legal Services 


WVORCE w 1 DAY. No toal Wite 
8<X 377. Sutuy. IK 0177E IK* w 

9734434387, Fac 8704430183. 


USB IE 

New Lower Rates / 

Call the U.S. from: 

France 20C 

Germany 2R 

Italy .25C 

Japan 210 

U. K 15$ 

2S3SS23I 

Instant Activation 
ilemrzs-d 6-Second Eiiiina 
2d-Hcur Customer Service 


Agents cafl U06A79JZ816 


Tel: 1.206.376.1962 
U.S,: 1 .600.965. 1626 
fax: 1.206.376.1963 

ww.v.kailback.com 
Email: info?!<G[lback.com 


Business Opportunities 


OFFSHORE COMPARES. Fur tree bro- 
duB or advte TA Lotion 44 181 741 
1224 FffiC 44 181 748 6558/6338 
Hwwappleknau* 


Business Services 


YOUR OFFICE M LONDON 
Bond Street - Mai. Plane. Fax, Telex 
Tefc 44 171290 MOO 171 499 7517 


Business Travel 


TOP 10 EUROPEAN BARKS. Guarar- 
teeatamftnerts. tewMto t mtiMufr . 
Pta* ++41 79 283 52 52 


Paris Area Punished 


H0KTAKNE 


Escorts & Guides 


Real Estate 
for Sale 


rieaF&ZOOO. 
UtCOIS I ffig AR) 


Paris md Suburbs 


ST-PAUL (PARS 4thj 
Vte» Seta, xpadoui tyod 
float 151 sortu fern, 3 fiatomt 
State. Paridna FRLSXLOOQ. 
AB boo +33 RSI 42 78 04 04 


Real Estate 
for Rent 


Paris Ana Furnished 


AGENCE CHAMPS H.YSEES 



fflG S 


OCIETY 


MODEL LINK 

S TYLE (S CHEATS) WTHE UNO 
ITS SFECT N THE PRES34TA7X3N 


The Woe Pmflgtcw Escort Agency 

Executive Service Woddwde 

SanuhB Ftetfcn. GJanox 
A Cat** Models 


Paris Area Unfurnished 


PARS m, NEAR RASLAGH, in KW 
bufcfing, 160 eqjn., double Mhl 
3 baboons, 2 bads, terrace, pattn. 
Rut FraUBO Muting darnel Tec 
Rtadencefi* +33 (0)1 46 27 12 19. 


Switzerland 


GEKEtA, LUXURY RHS5HED apart- 
mere. From Odos to 4 tafcxm Tet 
+41 22 735 8320 Fa +41 22 736 2671 


Employment 


Ftfifetwd apartments, 3 marts or more 
or trtumsiBd, reddertM area 


F 


Tel: 433| 

Fat +33 


42 25 32 25 

4563 37 09 


Educational Positions Avtiable 


LANGUAGE SCHOOL U PARS 
ftKcnpay traW og) N tooto ng fr . 
qsnenced Ehd& tactas, sredfesd 
in batin and fcucU Brfsh. 
PteM call +33 (©1 44 83 05 30. 





T* +39 ms 619 0438 CndR Card* 


Mernalfond 


Embassy Service 

YOUR REAL ESTATE 
AGENT H PAHS 
Tel: 433 @1 47303005 

Fat +33 mi 47 20 34 04 


PARK 7th. BRETHJIL, 100 a^a.. 
4 irons. FF 12500 Muting ctereos. 
T£ Residence Oy +33 (0)1 4627 lift 


leUemuU 


for Batinen Opportunities, 
fanchjw. Cuiihim mU Real Estate, 
Tdecotn nwn i cw tioas, Anlotaolive 
and blcndmitiii. 

To odMtGam fmUut Sank Yfewhof 
in 444 171 510574S 
or lax 444 171 987 3462 
A GREAT DEAL HAPPENS 
AT THE mEBMAREET 


■WOFUMCE 


Wotfi top htonaBural b«Sn 


New Yak US Hal-21 

OmCEeMTL-ESCOR 


ABtiAft. cftBirctag, sop h Ma ttd . Eo- 
Ah beoay. 24 hr pnrete escort service 

c London. 07091 006 001 Cmfi catk. 


ESCORT SBMCEYRVATESXSCREEr 
CHRBTOPtEFt 
USA OH) 97742S 
MATTHEW 
USA pt2) 56MT72 


Ebrm JET SET * YEHtt * PARS 
RMBUlRMlCHinuraEV YORK 
RHE*ULAtFDtBSBJXffiFUIDOK 
Vfcna ++43-1-710 GO 55 Escort Sente 


BJR0C0RTACI KPL *— 
PAFUS*STtKKHOLM*SBOA*ajRD( 


Escort Sendee Vfenra ++43-1-212 


«LAN ESCORT SERVICE 
+439 (K368 412214 ' 


CHSSEA ESCORT S8MCE 
51 Bemdanp Place, London SW1 
Tet 017HM 6513 


ALL EUROPE HEDY'S HX3H SOCIETY 

Vienna, Pate, (Were. Munctai, 

ZOrich Genoa, Frartfcrt, Duestadort 
Warafcta Escort A Tnvel Sente 

Vienna ++43-1-635 41 04 a aedl cate 


(BOTA SCOffr SBMCE 
(The tarter 1 in Clare md Beetenoe) 
wanhter boufu models vRifalex- 
te spaa touch TEL 07931 669B9S 


PARS ESCORTS 
+3120-5789421 


CORPORATE ESCORT AGENCY Top 

r oar models for Mail cafere sente 
UK 0171738 8B» 0181 4002967 
HoflpoferaonalpBlMtm 


CONNOISSEUR KEY YORK. Escort 
serene feetuteg beauBd, ebanrina 
« 9 *ttfflted ROMs. Tet 212-679-1997 
frcas: noO^c-jkara 


aa«r & aBadm Baba. 
A Vay Special Wann Escort Sente. 
Tat London 07887 694089 


ASIAN EUROPEAN BODEL *MLAN* 

FTALY^UISSE-PARISWE ffAZlffl 
Escort Sente. TS +390339 496 9504 


GSfUME HDIAN Ptalogapta Model 
Stonnhi Qianakn and kreteUe 
Prttea Escort. Tat 0 370 484718 

JAN BK HOLLAND ESCORT CLUB ” 
Rr be and she. Escort sente stae 
1967 . Tat + 31 ( 0^0 822 2789420 3827 

MOHOPOL FRANKFURT 
THE LEADING ESCORT SERVICE 
OFFICE NUMBER 069 / 955 20 774 


MADTO GLAMOUR “ 

TOP CLASS Escort Sente. 
Btfcre tednUL Tet +34813 


HADHD • HAMONY * BABCaOHA* 
flea of Spain* The moa amtim mil 
smta Tat 619860923 or 83CBfel82 


vtaaud brnnete Sweet & spedM VF 
escort sarta Pit +44 PJ797 ®1 48GB 


KEY S TUHNH6 & CHAFWS BLCW> 
Fitats Esau Sente . .. 

UndDit 0T71 584 9977 • 


nWATE A DISCREET ttedoe Escort 




m: 



«tt 0797 4033734 


fflOM MONACO YOUNG BOOB. . 

Uss Saw 9 5 , SaneaUenal 

Beat sartertjnjon 0171 813 5290 


fflCVA Escort ++41 79 6377894 


ffiJOfTT SBMCE CFQREflUMXK 
TE 0403 508689 / 0171 3518 «T 


VatlSflBB tS ESCORTS (UMPQIff 


escort semes Tet +44 ffl 7577 779 IB 


WASHMGTOND£,EHfc Escort Sto. 
Hi 202 889 1139 ■ • 


’ZURICH 


Tet 079 / 403 30 81 
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Giants Rally Over Padres 

rind!! 

■ S^,T3?Sf* t ° Setl0jeffKai£ - ft^aefirahitofthe&ree-gameEeries 

load the bases in the bottom of flic 
eighth, Kent delivered a two-nm single 


NL Roundup 
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to give the San Francisco Giants an 8-6 
victory over the Padres on Sunday. 

“That's why I like hitting behind 
Barry,” said Kent, who also hit a homer 
in the fourth. *T don't mind being in 
those situations.'* 

Stan Javier, who homered in his first 
two at-bats. singled to start the two-out 
rally in the eighth and then stole 
second. 

The Giants improved to 6-1 , matching 
their best start since 1973. 

■tot* s. Expos a John Gkrod went 4- 
for- 5 with three doubles, and Tjris Lopez 
had three hits, including a key two-nm 
single, as die Mets won their third 
straight in Montreal. Olerad raised his 
batting average to .407. 

Pastes 9, Cu bs ft Brant Brown, who 
dropped the fly ball that cost Chicago a 
key September game last season, had 
three extra-base nits and drove in three 
runs for his new team, as Pittsburgh 
completed a three-game sweep of the 
visiting Cuts. 


_ . ear. 

Ps4s4, rm d t nsts 2 Mark McGwire hit 
his first homer since Opening Day, but 
SL-Lonis lost to visitmg GmdnnatL 

McGwire connected in the first inning 
off Jason Bere, 

Astros 5, Brs w srs 2 Shane Reynolds 

pitched seven .strong innings to win his 
seventh straight decision as the Astros 
beat Milwaukee in Houston. 

Every Houston starter .except third 
baseman Tim Bogar had at least one 
hiL 

In games reported in late editions 
Monday: 

PhitBws 2, Msrfins i Chad Ogea pitched 
&A Strong innings in Miami anrt held 
Florida to three singles andno earned runs 
for his first National League victcay. 

Bnww 3, DtenoiHSMcia 2 Andrew 
Jones hit a two-nm single off Gregg 
Olson in the ninth to cap a rally by the 
Braves in Atlanta. 

Olson blew a save for the third time in 
three chances this year, allowing Greg 
Maddux to escape with a no-dedsioa 
despite allowing home runs to Arizona’s 
Travis Lee and Lois Gonzalez. 

•The Coiorado-Los Angeles game 
was postponed by rain, the first rainout 
at Dodger Stadium since 1988. 



Hernandez Toys With the Tigers 


By Jack Curry 

New York Tines Senm 


Oono Boodi/Tbe Aaodwd Proa 

Orlando Hernandez winding op in 
the first of six perfect innings. 


NEW YORK — Orlando Hernandez 
blew hot air into his right band before 
every pitch on a chilly and nearly mem- 
orable day, staring at catcher Jorge 
Posada with his serious brown eyes and 
focusing on his next task. 

Hernandez wanted everything to be 
perfect, from the warmth of his band to 
the kick of his leg to the delivery of his 
pitch. Everything almost was. 

In weather better suited for American 
football, Hernandez brought extra drama 
to Yankee Stadium on Sunday by re- 
tiring the first 19 Detroit Tigers he faced. 
A walk to Gregg Jefferies stained the 
masterpiece in the seventh inning, but 
Hernandez kept his no-hitter alive for 
one more out. Then Tony Clark reached 
out and pulled an 0-2 fastball into shal- 
low right field for Detroit's first hiL 
Hernandez nodded as the fans cheered 
him, then blew on his hand and went 
back to work. He lost the shutout, too, 
but the New York Yankees* ! 1-2 victory 
was still something special. 

Hernandez was dominant, and the 
Yankees, who received their 1998 
World Series rings before the rout, per- 
formed like a machine. “It was great to 
get a ring because in Cuba they don't do 
that." Hernandez said. 


“The guy knows how to pitch.” said 
Don Zimmer, the Yankees' interim man- 
ager. “When they’re looking for the 
fastball, they get the breaking ball and 
vice versa.” 

Hernandez proved Sunday that he 
might be even more confusing to hitters 
now that he throws more change-ups 

AL Roundup 

from different arm angles to comple- 
ment the fastballs and sinkers he uncorks 
from so many angles. 

Sunday’s emphatic victory was the 
Yankees' fifth in a row after a loss in the 
opener. Hernandez, who prefers the 
tropical climate of his native Cuba, toyed 
with the Tigers in 44-degree Fahrenheit 
(7-degree centigrade) weatheT. striking 
out nine, walking just one and giving up 
only two hits in his seven innings. 

The Yankees used patience and a 
sp rinkling of well-timed hits to torch the 
Tigers’ starter, Justin Thompson. Derek 
Jeter homered, drove in three runs and 
scored three runs. Paul O’Neill also 
knocked in three. 

None of the Tigers were too thrilled 
about their weekend trip to New York. 
On Friday, Cone held them to one hit and 
one run and the Yankees won. 12-3. On 
Saturday. Roger Clemens held them to 
three hits in a 5-0 victory. * 'I want to see 


somebody else play them right now,’’ , 
said Larry Parrish, the Detroit manager. * 
“I'm ready to get out of town.” 

In other games. The Associated Press - 
reported: 

D«va Rays s. Rad sox 4 Danny Cly- 
bura homered with two outs in (he 
eighth, sending visiting Boston to its 
first loss of the season. 

Rangers 6, Angsts 3 Aaron Sele struck 
out 10 in 5 % innings, allowing three runs 
— one earned — and five hits with three 
w alks as Texas beat visiting Anaheim. 

Blue jays 9, orioles 5 Darrin Fletcher 
hit a three-nm homer in the seventh after 
Baltimore botched a rundown at Camden 
Yards, capping a five-run inning. The 
rally was aided by Cal Ripken's second 
throwing error of the game, on a simple 
rundown between third and home. 

Indians 9, Twins 8 Richie Sexson 
drove in three runs as Cleveland won its 
fifth straight and swept the three game- 
series in Minneapolis. 

Royals 3, White Sox 1 Jeff King, Mike 
Sweeney and Joe Randa hit solo home 
runs as Kansas City completed a three- 
game sweep in Chicago. 

Marina** ii, Athletics ft Edgar Mar- 
tinez and Russ Davis hit two-run homers 
as Seattle got seven consecutive hits in 
an eight-run third. The Mariners built a 
10-0 lead before visiting Oakland pulled 
within three. 




Scoreboard 


BASEBALL 






Major Lembe Stamthmos 



-All 

WKAI 

• uru 

are 




EASTDrinSB— 






W 

L 

Pci: 

GB 


Boston . 

5 

1 

-B33 




New York 

5 

1 

-833 




Tampa Bay 

3 

3 

500 

2 

^v'-- 


Toronto 

3 

3 

.500 

2 



Baltimore 

2 

4 

333 

3 

1 


CENTRAL DIVtBION 


■ 



W 

L 

Pet 

GB 

4^41 . < 


Qevdond 

5 

1 

-B33 

_ 

r*: .. ( 


Kansas Chy 

3 

3 

500 

2 



Chicago 

2 

4 

333 

3 


\ 

Mtanesata 

2 

4 

333 

3 

, . . 

Drinfl 

) 

5 

.167 

4 



WEST DIVISION 




w 

L 

pa 

GB 

s-.Sr. 

Anaheim 

3 

3 

.500 

— 


Startle 

3 

3 

500 




Tens 

3 

3 

500 

— 


Daktand 

2 

4 

333 

)Vi 


NATIONAL UAOn 




EAvromaoN 





W 

L 

pa 

GB 

-A 

New York 

5 

2 

.714 

_ 

• r 7 

Afknto 

4 

3 

J71 

1 


PtiftHtelphla 

4 

3 

571 

1 


Montreal 

3 

4 

439 

2 


Florida 

2 

4 

333 

3% 


central cmnnoN 




W 

L 

Pet 

GB 


Pittsburgh 

4 

2 

547 



St Louts 

3 

3 

300 

1 ■ 


Houston 

3 

3 

500 

1 


Chicago 

2 

4 

333 

2 


CtednnaH 

2 

4 

333 

2 


MOMKriw 

2 

4 

3S3 

2 



WESTDIWSIOV 





w 

L 

Pd. 

GB 


Son Firmcteco 6 

1 

857 




Los Angeles 

5 

1 

333 

to 


San Diego 

3 

4 

-429 

3 


Criorado 

2 

4 

-333 

3V4 


Arizona 

T 

5 

.167 

4H 




Usf 


an on ns-i s i 

Haw York . IW flM MXr-11 9 0 

Thorapswb Uni O. KMo CfiL M. 
j -AiKteraoap], To-torn* » rart H—ekoras 
OJternondez, Knotty TO and PosartaW-O. 
He rn a n dez. 2-0. L— Thompson, B-Z 
HRs— Orfraft H meft no n flL New Y«fc 
JcterCR. 

Kansas COy 100 002 000-3 I 0 

Chicago 000 TOO 0BW S • 

Appier, Santiago CD. Montgomery 60 and 
KmaerB**M&T.Wonim,Fot**mind 
. i* Fonha, M. LJatanaon (9). W-^Appte 1-1. 
’ l— B akhtin. 1-1. So— Morigonwy 0). 
HRs— Kansas at*. Rondo CD. Ktag OL 
MLSwoanay CO. CMoog* Thomas ®. 
Boston 001 002 100-4 ft • 

Tampa Say 220 400 f « 

Rap» Counter (4L Gras (6), Guthrie (73. 
Lows O) and Vmtfaft; Abram. Yon [ft, R. 
White to. Mock m. Aldrnd TO. R. 
Hernandez (9) and Dtfeflca. W— Aldrad. 1-0L 
L— Lorre. 0-1. Sv-R- Hernandez QL 
HRs—' Tampa Bay, MdSdlf CO. QytKBB CIS, 
D detain). 

Taranto 010 010 52*-* 10 0 

Bankwire 400 000 041-4 I 2 

Hentgmv HOOaday (9. Ptasac to, Daney 
(8) and Fletawr Ltatoa Boms to, Chosen 


(7). Fritea (7), Stocurab (B) aadCJotmsoa. 
W — HaOadoy, 1-0. b-Omsca. 0-1. 
HRs — Toranfcv Hatcher a). BaBtaonv W. 
Ctafc CD, Brines (1). . *“ 

034 200 000—9 18 0 
040 003 100-8 9 0 
Wright AsaaanadMf to, S. Reed (7). 
Storey O), M. Jadaon (9) and ElDtas 
Radte JL Mays CD. Goardoda (7). Agutaa 
OT and Sfetobocft. W-Wrttftt 1-0. 
L — Rodks, 1-1. Sa-M. Jackson (l>. 
HRs— Cleveland, Thorn CD, Contera Cl>- 
OaOte uU . 000 020 221—8 12 1 
Soane 018 100 0tfr-4l » 2 
OmrioM. Hriir (3L Gnom CS), Mathews 
to. Taylor to and Hindi. Mariorione to; 
Mayas HtodiWte {7). Pentagon OMMano 
to and LorapWn. W-Mayar, VI. 
L— Condom 0.2. HRs— Oakland, Htach 0). 
SeaflfeE. Martinez <22, Mabry (l),R. Darts 
03. 

811 on 000-3 4 1 

202 Oil 001-4 12 2 
Bekhac Levina C4L5dwcncwete to and 
MUbadp Seta Munoz to. CnMrea to, 
Weiteland tooadlJ2odngdez.W— Sehv24L 
L— Briehet 0-1. Sv-WeHefand CO. 
HR— Anaheim Gioas CD. 

■ NATIONAL L8AGUE 

iso on 108—2 r i 
on on 012-3 s o 
Sftrittaraym Olson to and OMOec 
GJtaddw. MoGBndqr to and EJfetu, J. 
Lops to- W— McSAnchy. 1-0. L-Otaoa 0- 
1. HRs— Arizona- Tiee OV L Gaaarioi (4). 
ado (go 010 010 021-4 13 1 

PUskaito 402 on 30H— 9 12 1 

Tischsei. Swnfinl (ft, K. AMOer to and 
Santfagcs Schmidt Prim (75, MLWBBom 
to and KendriL W— Schmidt 2-0. 
L— Tmchaai 0-2. HRs— Oilcaga. Sosa (15, G. 
HI OLSaiitiago U). ntisbagfa. toes CD. 
PMlirieftikla on 200 MB -2 4 1 

. Florida TOO 0M 000-1 5 0 

Oge«s Goan (71, Poala to. Bcanltey to 
aod AftMnctt LtekeriM to; AJwndes 
EdfBamfaon (St DaranshotnB to. A tf onsocn 
to aad RedBMod. G. Garta TO- W— Open V 
l.L— A. F erna nd a. T-l. S» — Brtwaey M). • 
Now York 100 120 S2B-4 14 1 
Moedraol . Ill m 000-3 7 ■ 
-RRMctWabonUtWonilrflto.CookfT). 

BenBez TO, J. Franca (9) and PnatPoytaw 

Snort (5X M. Moddos CD, Ayeia to art 
Wldger. W-Wataa. 1-ft L— Pwano M. 
Sw-^L Ftanca CD. 

0M 702 DOC—4 4 ' 0 
100 010 000-2 10 1 
■ BemRBywCTJ.GtawsCnandBJohnsnis 
Oabanm Bastoy (7), Painter « and Manem 
W— Bern 1-0- l^-Oshamo 0-1. S*-Gmws 
(1). HRs-Oadmatt, Lnridn CD- St Lnufc, 
MaSwtra to- 
rn on no-2 o • 
120 200 OOK-5 u o 
Roqae, Oe Los Sartos (ft. Pfcmk 0), 
Wkfemon to and Hughes; Raynoifta, A 
PM* m. Wagner to and Eosahfa. 
W— Reynold*. 24t L-«o«om 0-1. 
Sa-Wagwr ®. HRs-M8rawk*e> Loralfci 
ntBurtteto. 

SaDtefO On 321 000-4 0 2 
Saa Fraodsai 310 290 02*-* 11 1 
HBdnack, Atamor (5). BocMngar to. 
RaJUvwa {75. WaO to and Lorrttn Rooter. 
Tavnez to. Embne to. Jaimstone to. Nan 
to rtd Smvtds, Moyne (ft. W— Johnstone. 
1-a L— RaJQMRt 1-1. S» - We n 0). 
HRfr-San HoBdsca. JoWer2 <31. Kad to. 


BASKETBALL 


MBA Standmos 


AnjumcomaioM 



W 

L 

Pet 

GB 

Orlando 

28 

10 

.737 

— 

Miami 

24 

11 

584 

7A 

New York 

20 

17 

541 

TV, 

PMadrighla 

19 

17 

528 

a 

Washington 

14 

22 

509 

13 

Boston 

13 

23 

561 

14 

NewJereey 

10 

24 

578 

17 

‘ 

»fTRAL DIVISION 


(ndtana 

24 

13 

549 

_ 

Detroit 

22 

15 

595 

2 

Atlanta 

22 

14 

579 

25A 

AUhraukae 

20 

16 

554 

3H 

devdand 

18 

17 

514 

5 

• Tomato 

18 

17 

514 

5 

Charlotte 

15 

20 

jC9 

a 

' fTitrwjn 

10 

27 

570 

14 

WDWEBTOmaiON 



W 

L 

Pet 

GB 

Utah 

27 

B 

.771 

— 

San Antonio 

24 

11 

AB6 

3 

Houston 

23 

13 

639 

4to 

Minnesota 

21 

16 

548 

7 

Data 

11 

25 

504 

16fe 

Denver 

11 

24 

397 

17 

Vancouver 

7 

30 

.109 

21 


BACIHC DIVtnON 


PofSond 

28 

8 

578 

— 

LA. Latere 

25 

14 

641 

4V, 

Seattle 

18 

18 

500 

10 

Phoenix 

18 

19 

684 

10)4 

SocnmcntD 

17 

20 

699 

1114 

Golden State 

15 

21 

6)7 

13 

LA. CSppris 

5 

31 

.139 

23 


22 15 24 20- 01 
Boston 21 14 29 21- n 

C Kukoc 10-19 3-4 2X Harper 4-13 4-4 19; 
B: Writer 9-19 *4 23. Mercer 9-U 0-0 18. 
ReboiiMB; CMcago 44 (Simpkins ft. Boston 
50 (WiAer 11 ). AssMk CMcogo 21 (Kukoc 
7), Boston 2B (Baras 12). 

24 23 14 27-92 
27 27 22 78— 95 
M: AJtea 11-193-3 25. WOflunan MI-215,- 
Ml MaMani 1 1-14 M 25. Mourning 48 1 1- 
14 23. tebaaadw Mtenukec 39 (Robinson 
4), Miami 37 (Mashbwn 9). Assists: 
MSwnukee 23 CWMkmon 8), Miami 23 
(Porter 8). 

24 25 25 14— 91 

20 27 24 17— n 
S: Webber 12-21 0024, Dhnc4-10 1-2 1% 

V: Abdur-Rriibn 8-14 7-7 21 BUy 10-1 9 00 
21. nriiornwfr Soaon wnte 42 (Webber JO}. 
Vowoueor 49 CSciBh 14). Assists: 
Soavneoto 24 (Wtltens 7), Vancouver 21 
(BMW 8). 

22 22 14 29— 89 

21 25 19 18-83 
Clippers: Taylor 8-14 7-8 2X Doughs 4-10 

7-1019; P: Rider 4-12 5-S17. Wallace 4-138- 
8 14. ilabaondr Las Angeles 51 (Nesby 12), 
Portland 45 (Cato 11). Assists: Oppais 14 
(Doughs 5), Portland 18 (Wallace. 

StoudamfreO. 


ICE HOCKEY 


NHL Stanmnc* 


Wastdngtan 


IYU 8 MTI 

22 32 28 14- 98 
20 25 24 34-185 
Klvaaonl2^48-10a2.GrigBr8-l51-217; 
JtC Rfcfwiond MS 7-724 SMcktetd M5 *4 
19. iMoaods: rakideiphia 35 Oversea KD. 
W es t Ungtoii 55 (Thorpe 13. Ante 
Philadelphia 20 (Snow IQ. Washington 19 
tStriddand 7).. 

NearYark 24 29 14 2V-93 

Hew Jersey 35 17 14 XV 78 

N.Y-- Johnson 9-14 1-1 22, Conrby 8-13 Vi 
19} NJ^KBtles 5-15 4-5 1& Van Ham 3-144- 
5 lft Hank 4-7 0-0 IOl RabeaDte New Vert 
53 (Ewing 15), New Jersey 51 (Von Horn 9). 
Assiste: Nwr York 21 {ChDds dt New Jersey 

18 (Mariner 7). 

Koarien 12 1* 23 25- 74 

UM 24 15 18 20- 85 

H: Olotesan 9-U5-7 23fc Modi 5-7 0-2 l« 
UtricRusseO 4-1555 19. Mriane 4-14« 14. 
Rteoards: Houston 44 tffefuwon 12t Ulrii 
57 (Ostartag 15). Assists: Houston 14 
(DfcteenoibPippefl 4. Utah 18 (Stockton 7). 
DetraB 14 15 21 29-79 

Mhiasuitri 23 17 28 20— 88 

O: H« 8-20 IMS 27. DetoMI M 14; M: 
Garnett 8-13 *7 2a Smflh 4-13 11-14 19. 
Rebounds: Drinritft (HD 8), Minnesota 52 
(Smflh 17). Assists: Detroit 18 (Hunter 5). 
Minnesota 22 (Jadaon 7). 

Seattle 27 23 31 33-113 

UL LriaH 25 29 23 32-109 

S: Poyten 12-24 7-11 3X Briwr 10-20 7-10 
27;LnkeixOtleril8-302-83fcBryimt8-2l9- 
10 25. Rsbowsds: Scribe 59 (Srinnpf US. 
Lrieers 4S Wodmon 139- AssUs: SnaWe 19 
(Payton 91. Cates 23 (Btyati 9t 


y-New Jersey 
s-P M odd p iila 
x-Pdtshutgh 
N.Y. Rangers 
N.Y. Istondea 


AiuMncnvwtoN 
W L T Pis 
44 23 11 99 

34 25 IB 90 
37 28 14 SB 
32 37 10 
22 47 10 


NORTHEAST (WHOM 


SF 6A 
237 188 
224 190 
236 213 
212 222 
181 237 


T-Oftawo 

x-Taranto 

x-Butfcrio 

s-Boston 

AAaakaal 


y-Carofina 
Florida 
Washbigton 
Tampa Bay 


W L T Pta 

44 22 13 101 
44 29 7 95 

36 24 14 88 

37 29 13 87 

31 38 10 72 

SOUTHEAST DNWON 
W L T Pts 
33 30 16 82 
27 34 18 72 
31 42 6 48 
19 52 7 45 

wimu«oN«in 

CEKT1UU- DWWON 
W L T PIS 
y-Oetadt 42 31 7 91 

*-St Louts 34 32 13 81 

Chicago 24 41 12 64 

Naslwfte 28 43 7 63 

NORTHWEST OtVOKMI 

W L T Pts 
y-Cotomdo 43 24 10 94 

Edmonton 30 37 13 72 

Grigory 28 38 12 48 

Vancouver 22 44 12 54 

PAancDfvnoN 
W L T Pta 


GF GA 

234 174 
263 224 
300 169 
207 175 
177 202 

GF CA 
204 199 
199 224 
198 208 
172 280 


GF GA 
239 197 
225 202 
191 242 
182 245 

OF SA 
234 194 
217 219 
1 99 234 
184 253 


Pittsburgh 0 1 3-3 

Detroit 0 0 8-0 

First Period: None. Second Pelted: P- 
Kovalev2l (Morozov, Kesa) Third Period: P- 
Hrdna 13 iMlflec. Jogrf X P-Keso 2 
(Androsok, Kovalev) Shota aa goal: P- 6-9- 

8- 21 D- 10-3-7—20. Goa&te P-Bonasso. 
D-Osgood. 

Criorado 0 2 2-4 

St. Loots 0 2 0-2 

Ftasi Period: None. Second Petted: SJ_- 
Young 20 (Twgeon. Retain) % C-Reury 39 
t Hridak) 3. C-Himter Z 4. 5J_-Ptcant 10 
(Danritn. Pronger) Ttrird Pertoft C-F«5betg 
30 (QzolTBh, Ftony) 6. C-Gusarov 3 (SakiO 
(M). Sbris on goat: C- 6^8-28 SJ-- 12-15- 

9— 34. Goatee: C-Roy 31-184 SJ_-Fohr. 

LasAngetes 2 0 8-2 

Dalas 4 2 8-5 

Ftrsl Period: LA.- Johnson 7 (Courtnal) 2, 
D- Keane 6, X D-Hrtoc 13 UaboV) 4, Las 
Angeles. McKenna 1 (Lapentera, Johnson) 
5. D-, Manhrii 13 (Keane, Plante) 6. D-Hufl 
32 (lobar, 5ydori (DPI- Sea sad P eriod ; D- 
Ptarte 6 (Lehflnen. Sydor) (pp). a D-Sydor 
U (HuH Lehtlnen) (pp). Third Ported: None. 
Shots oo gori: LA.- 7-9-7-23. D- 11-16- 

9— 36. Gootes: LA-Fhel O-BeBour, Torek, 
BeMour. 

0 0 8-0 
I 0 2-3 
Rist Period: A-Kmtya 37, Second Period: 
None. Thkri Period: A-Nlelsen 5 iMcKenzIe. 
Pushaf) a A-Sertme 46 (Hotter, Mdnnh) 
(en). Shots on gori: P- 14-1^-12— 40. A-8I3- 

1 0— 31. Power-ploy Op portunlHes— P- 0 ot it 
A- Oof 7. Contes: P-KhoMbulln. A-Heberi. 


CRICKET 


NUIUHMP 
BBUVS.ENOUMD 
SUNDAY Ii SHARJAH. UWm) ARAB 
EMIRATES 

I rain: 239-6 In 50 overs. 

England: 230 all out In 485 ovmv 
India won by 9 nms. 

STAMHiaBUf Pakistani points. 

India 7s England (L 

WISTMOtSS VS. ABSTUU1A 

ratrr onusy mteksiatkmuu. 

SUNDAY Ot MNCSTOWH. 5T VINCSTT 
Wesl Indies: 209 In 48. 1 overs 
Auslrafla: 1 65 al oal In 41 5 avere. 

West Indies won by 44 rm. 


CYCLING 


World Cup 


1 - Dates 
x- Phoenix 
x-Anahalm 

x-Son iosa 
Los Angelas 


50 17 12 112 
38 29 12 
3S 32 12 
31 31 17 
29 44 5 


x-<Snched ptayofT term, 
y-cflndwd dMsion Me. 
■t-ritached c o n fe rence Wlo. 


GF GA 
231 162 
197 187 
208 196 
189 181 
177 213 


SUNDAY IN ROURAOC. FRANCE 
ZYMOLOMETER (1 SS-IBLE) RACE 

1. Andrea Taft. Ikrty, Mapd 6 hauls 44 
minates 15 seconds 

2. WMded Peetecs. Brig, Mapri ri 3 rata, 141. 

3. Tom Stoete Belghim. Atepd at 2C26 

4. Georgo Htacople. UJ5. U5. Postal s.t 
5 Jo Ptondareri, Belgium, Lotte SLt 

6. Leon Van Boa Nettu, Rabobank, si. 

7. Fnarck Vandenbroucke. Mg. CaBdb. si. 
8 Andrei Triimlfc Belgium, Lotto 2*0 

9. Johan Museeuw. Beigluia MopeL si. 

1a Lam Mkhaetsm Denmark, Franco be 

des Jeux2S3 

oVBUUWtorSwwk J.AndretTdv 


m& BrigUira Lotto 152 points Z Prier Von 
Petegem. Betgium. TVM 129t 3. Tofl. 100s A 
Vandenbreudia98;S.ZbignlewSpmdbPo- 
kmd, Lampre98i 4. Peeters 82. 7. Erik Zahet 
Germany. Mapel 74; 8 Museeuw, 7% 9. van 
Boa 47 10. Hknaijrie. 65. 


MOTOR RACING 


Bbaziuan GrampPruc 

SUNDAY M GAO PAULO 
1 . MHca HakkJnaa FlnlamL McLaren 1 hour 
34 min, 27H5 seconds 
1 MUM Sdwmortiec Ger. Fenart ri 4925 s. 
Z HekB-Hotrid Ften&en Ger. Jordon 1 tap 
A RoK Schumacher, Ger. MflUmnsl tap 

5. Eddie Irvine, Brthria Ferrari 1 tap 

6 . Ottrier Parris. France Pros? 2 taps 

7. Alexander Wurt, Austria Benetton 2 lops 

8. Toranasuke Takngl Jopaa Arrows 3 kips 

9. Marc Gena Sprin, Minardi 3 laps 
pwnrR—aTai— Wriritarat wa— » 

l.lrvtnel2pabris;2.Haldctaenand Frentzen 
ICb 4. Schumacher 7; 5. Schumacher fe 6. 
Gloncarta FIstcheDa It. Benetton 3; 7. 
Rubens Berrichefla Baa. Stewart Z 8 Pedro 
de la Rosa Spate Arrows and Ports I . 

constructors sTAHDOKKc l. Fer- 
rari (8 pointer 2. McLaren and Jordan lft 4. 
WlDtara 7; S. Benetton 3; 6. Stewart 2 ; 7. 
Ammi and Pmst 1. 


Youth World Cup 

MtSBERlA 

R—l k O — 

GROUP A 

FMAL STAND BSOGi X-PaiQguoy 6 
points: s-NIgeria 4; Orta Rta 4 Germaay 1 
GROUP B 

PtNAL BTANSMiasc x-Gtana 7 patate-X- 
Croarta Jj-*= Argentina 4r Knoihtoi 0. 

□ROUP C 

FINAL STAMDtWOGl X-Me*}CD 7 pOWS; 
x-l retond 6; Austro Da 3,- Saodl Arabia 1. 
GROUP D 

Ungpiay ft Portugal 0 
South Korea 4. MaO 2 
FINAL STANDINGS: X-Mcfl 6 pointer X- 
Portugal 4 - s- Uruguay 4 - Sooth Korea 3. 
CROUPE 

United States X Cameroon 1 
Japan 4 England 0 

FINAL STAND— «Se x-JOpOtl 6 pOMST X- 
United Slatesdf toCratrirean 4 Jap— 1- Eng- 
land 0. 

group F 

Brazd&Zriithta I 
Spate 3. Honduras I 

FINAL STANDMOS: X-Spaftl 7 points X- 
BrazU 4c Zambia 4- Honda ras ft 
x-advanced la second round. 

B8COMD BHIINII 1 1 IHril ■ 


AfricamKatiowsCw 

GROUP 4 

Maurtttus 1, Angola I 

GROUPS 

DR Congo Z Madagascar 0 

GROUP T 

Uganda ft Tunisia 2 

GROUP 1 

Mozambique 1. Cameroon 4 
stand —GAe Cameroon 7 paints 
Mozambique ft Eritrea 1. 

GROUP 2 
Morocco). Togo I 

OTAND—ose Morocco 5 points Togo 4- 
Guinea 1. 

GROUPS 

Ivory Coast 2. Congo 0 
Moflft Narrtbki 1 

STAND—oar Irery Co— 1 9 printer Congo 
7; Mol 4 Namibia (L 

GROUPS 

Maortaus I. Angola 1 
Gabon 1, South Africa 0 
STANDINGS: South Africa 7 pohrts Go- 
bon 4- Mauritius 5: Angola 4 
GROUPS 

Buridna Faso 3 Bunmri 1 
STANOllKSc Burktea Faso 7 prints; Bu- 
nmri ft Senegal 1 . 

□ROUPS 

Zambia I. Kenya 0 
DR Congo 2. ModagascarO 
stand—oS: Zambia 10 pointer DR 

Congo 7> MrriaQniCGi 4- Kenya 1 . 

0R0UP7 

Algeria 4 Liberia 1 
UDondaftTonista2 

stand— osc Tunisia 12 paints: Aigerta ft 
Uberlo 4 Uganda 3. 

Tuntatahaequrilltodlarllnalairinlnaeo- 
hoete Ghana and Mgarte end hatas re Egypt 
next January. Top 2 tseme In groupe 2. a, 4. 
B end 7 quridy along wldi the urtfmare of 
groupi 1 and S. Runnwo-up kr groupo 1 wid 
S go Into b pl»y-ofl group with Zbnbriwra. 
BtorTtnglnJtdy. 

DurcN nesr mviemh 

C n ra b u or L — ireioorden 4 A tax 1 

STANDING*: Feyenoord 67 prints; 

Arnhem 54: Tlburg 53; Etedhoven 50; A|ox 
47; Keriuodc 47; Heeremteen 4& Enschede 
*Si A1 km oar 3ft SBtard 37; UlrecM 34 Nl|me- 
gen 3ft- Doettnchem » Leeuworden 2ft 
Maasntcn 24 Waalwlft lft Sparta Ratter- 
dam lft Breda 16. 

naUfHFJLCBF 

MRHL 

Arsenal a Manchester United 0 
Replay Apr* u In Btenlnghran. 

Newcastle ft Tottenham Hotspur ft OT 


Bochum 27; Nuremberg 2ft Emtnxtt Frank- 
turt 23; Rostock 2ft Moernhengtadboch IS. 

ITALIAN ntST DfYlflON 
RomoftLoziol 
Cagliari I. (J (finest 2 
Floieflttna ft Bari 2 
Juventus ft Bologna 2 
AC Milan ft Parma 1 
Piacenza 2. Petvgla 0 
Sriemltoiw ft Inter Mlkm 0 
Sampdorto ft Venezia 1 
VkxnzaftEmpoQO 

STANDWwitr Lazio 56 prints; MBon Sb 
Ftorentfna 51; Parma 4ft Rama 45; Udtnese 
45. Juventus 42; Batagna 40: Intemaztoncde 
39; Cagflari 31- Bart 32: Venezia 32; Perugia 
3ft- Piacenza 31; Vicenza 29: Sampdorta 29; 
SalemUana 27; Empril 19. 

scottuhfjlcop 

WWAL8 

St Johretone a Rangers 4 


Attetlar Madrid ft Vlltarreal 2 
Alaves ft Depart*) Coruna ) 

CeBa VigoS. Real Madrid) 

Espanyri ft Real Zaragoza 1 
Mrflorcn 1, VafladoHd 0 
Ovtedu a Alrietlc BBbao 0 
Real Sodedod 1. Real Bells 0 
Satamanca 1, Radng Santander 2 
Voienda 1. Extremadura 1 
STAMMNriSc Barcelona 59 prints; Vigo 
52; Vatenda 51; Mtallaica 51; Real Madrid <9; 
Coruna 4ft BBm» 44 Sodedod <t Zaragatei 
4ft Espratyol 39; Ovterto 3ft VaDadaU 37; 
Brits 37; Arietta: Madrid 35r Santander 3S 
VMIaneal 3ft Alaves 3ft Extremadura 24 
Tenerife 24 Satamanco 22. 

Hm^* l ■ «tnm pvm 
New York-New Jersey ft Tampa Bay 1 
STANDINGS: EastPm Conference: O.C 
7 points; NY-NJ 5; Crriumhus4 New England 
1 Miami 1; Tampa Bay ft Western Con- 
ference: CMcago 9; Dalas 4 San Jose 1 
Colorado ft- Las Angeles ft Kansas Qty 0. 


RUGBY UNION 


Five Nations 

Woles 3a EngtamtSI 
final STAW—G& Scotland 6 polnts; 
Engtaiid 6; Wales 4 Ireland ft France 2. 


TENNIS 


MOMMY M MONO KONG 
FINAL 

Andre Agassi (3), U5- def. Boris Becker; 
Germany, 4-7, (4-7) 6-4 6-4. 


Iretand vs. Nigeria 
Ghana vs. Costa RJco 
Paraguay vs. Uro^iay 
Brazfl W. Cnxrtta 

ONAPR41S 
Jap— vs. Portugal 
Spain vs. United States 
Mexico vs. Argenttea 
Mol vst Cameroon 


Evert— ft Coventry CHy 0 
Wbnbted— 1 . Chelsea 2 
stand— cat Man. U. 64 prints; Aisenaf 
63; Chris— 6ft Leeds 57; VBb 49; West Ham 
4ft Derby 47; Middlesbrough 46: Liverpool 
4ft Mswcnrite 4ft Wtaibtedon 41; Tottenham 
4ft Lekoster 39; Sheffield Wed. 3ft Coventry 
City 37; Evert— 34- Chariton 31; Blackburn 
31; Southampton 3ft NatL Forest 21 . 


SUNDAY M AMELIA ISLAND. FLORIDA 
FMAL 

Monica Seles (2), U5. def. Ruxandra 
Dragon*, Romania 6-1 63. 


TRANSITIONS 


VlL Bochum 2 TSV I860 Munich 0 
stand MOW: Bayern Munich 61 points; 
Leverioaen 4ft Katemtoutem 45; Hertha 
Berlin 44 Dortmund 4ft Wolfsburg 39; I860 
Munich 37; Hamborger34 Stuttgart 31; Duis- 
bwg 3ft Bremen 2ft Scholke 2ft Freteurg 27; 


FLOatiM— Suspended DE Dentcic Cham- 
ben. FB Rod Frazter, RT Kenyatta Walker. 
DE Buck Guriey, OL David Keartey, OL Erik 
Strange. LB Eugene McCasfln. LB Daryl 
Owens. P David WasielewskL and WR AJes 
Wlb horn foatbat termrs spring game. 
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DENNIS THE MENACE PEANUTS 


CALVIN AND HOBBES 


I tatt WANT TO CATCH lit | 
BUS. r DONT WANT TO SO) 
TO SCHOOL. I K*fr WNCT| 
TO BE HEBE. *>T All. 


TW SKX OF EVEKfe«£ 
TEUJMG It WHAT TO DO 
WL THE TIME! IHATEW 
UPEi I UHE EVERTWlMG/ 
I WSH I MAS PEAPf 


( _ WBL NO. I 00KT. ]« 
REAUS. 

I MISH EVBRTOME T 
EtSE WAS D END. ) 
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ART BUCHWALD 


Computer Meltdown 


N EW YORK — It has 
been decided that the 
world will not end in a bang or 
a whimper but with a vims. 
The computer, which was 
originally a boon to mankind 
(where would a MasterCard 
be without it?), has become a 
diabolical weapon to bring 
human beings to their knees. 

You need look no farther 
than New Jersey to discover a 
mad Dr. Smingelove pro- 


grammer at 
work. Some- 
one. now iden- 
tified as an un- 3 
happy hacker, 
infected mil- 
lions of com- 
puters with a 
software bug 
that brought 
heartache to 
thousands and cost companies 
millions of dollars. The angry 
man tainted tons of e-mail so 
it would travel thousands of 
miles ami chew up programs 
like a swarm of locusts. 



Buchwald 


If this person could do it in 
his bedroom, there are po- 
tentially thousands of hackers 
sitting in their homes who 
could copycat the same 
thing. 

Let us go to Hynaman Falls, 
where .Arnold Coffee has been 


informed by his father that he 
can't have the car for the even- 
ing. Arnold is furious and 
goes to his room where he 
turns on Ms computer. 

“How,” Arnold asks the 
computer, “can I make my 
parents sony they won’t give 
me the car?” 

The computer replies. 
"You can either refuse to 
speak to them or you can blow 
up the world.” 

Arnold starts to give it 
some thought. Then he says, 
“Give me a hint as to how I 
can blow up the world.” 

"Push the Control key 
while sticking your fingers on 
the Page Down and Alt keys. 
Then delete the second para- 
graph without locking mail 
merge. Use your chin to hit 
the escape button. This will 
send out a message to Danny 
Williams in Leesburg, Vir- 
ginia, that will infect Carla 
Mimosa's computer in North 
Dakota. From there the virus 
will spread through the sys- 
tem until it winds up in Santa 
Fe, New Mexico. 

“My screen is full of vir- 
uses. Do I have time to say 
good-bye to my girl?” 
Arnold asks. 

“Its too late. You just 
blew up her hard drive.” 


Blossoming of Georgia O’Keeffe 

.Vni Yirt Times Sen-ice 

N EW YORK — In the spring Georgia O’Keeffe seems to 
be flowering everywhere. 

At the Phillips Collection in Washington from Saturday 
through July 1 8. she is the subject of “Georgia O'Keeffe: The 
Poetry of Things." The exhibition assembles 69 paintings and 
m orks on paper from O’ KeefFe’s major series of flowers, fruit, 
leaves, shells, bones and crosses. The works, from museums 
and private collections around the country, are presented 
alongside real objects of the type she collected. 

At the Wadsworth Atheneum in Hartford. Connecticut, five 
of O'Keeffe's groundbreaking paintings will be shown with 
112 photographs and photogravures in “Alfred Stieglitz. 
Georgia O'Keeffe and American Modernism-" An exploration 
ot these artists' creative legacy and a chronicle of Stieglitz's 
an istic evolution over 50 years . the show runs to July 1 T. 


For John Guare, the Same Nagging Questions 


By Steven Drukman 


N EW YORK — In the world according to 
John Guare. the more things change, the 
more they, well, don’t change. 

• ’The person I was 40 years ago, I am still 
today,” says the 61-year-old playwright, 
best known for ’ ‘The House of Blue Leaves ’ * 
(1971), “Landscape of the Body” (1977) 
and “Six Degrees of Separation" (1990). 

Gu are’s latest play. “Lake Hollywood,” is 
now in previews and opens April 29, presen- 
ted by the Signature Theater Company, the 
group that dedicates each season to the wort 
of one major American playwright. 

“I am the same artist with the same nag- 
ging questions 1 had in my early twenties, * 
Guare said. “What’s real and what isn’t? 
How do we tell what’s real in outlives? How 
do we see things as they are? What is my role 
in life? Any writer deals with those ques- 
tions. If the Signature hadn't forced the issue 
by devoting its season to my plays, I could at 
least believe I had changed.” 

As is his habit, Guare spoke about his 
many plays in jest and at the same time with 
deadpan conviction. “Really, they’re all the 
same!” he exclaimed. “What is ‘Six De- 
grees of Separation’ but ’The House of Blue 
Leaves’ with tnoaey?” 

While “The House of Blue Leaves” fo- 
cuses on a third-rate songwriter, and “Six 
Degrees of Separation” involves a first-class 
art dealer, these plays (tike “Landscape of the 
Body”) are comedies that reveal the des- 
perate flights of fancy the characters engage 
in to escape the ugliness of their daily lives. 

If Guare believes that his plays repeat a 
refrain of existential obsession, it is fitting dial 
the final one in the Signature's eighth season 
is a world premiere of a wort that its author 
began 39 years ago. What is more, the very 
theme of “Lake Hollywood” is, in its au- 
thor's words, “the myth that our lives really 
change that much at all.” In this play, the 
unanswered questions from decades ago bob 
up as die unanswered questions of today. 

James Houghton, the artistic director of 
the Signature, both agrees and disagrees with 
the author's self-assessment. “We chose 
John ’s work this year for its common thread, 
its timelessness.” Houghton said. “In every 
Guare play, even if not realistic, there is the 
nuance and heartbreak of everyday life. But 
we make a point of not doing a playwright’s 
greatest hits, and this year you could see 
some real different styles in John’s work. 



John Guare at a rehearsal for his new play, “Lake Hollywood.” 


“He crosses into every territory: realism, 
surrealism, naturalism, and doesn't sit in any 
particular time or style. Emotions change on 
a turn; one moment you're laughing ana then 
you're in complete heartache. John reveals a 
wildly vivid imagination and insight into the 
struggle each of us has to make a difference 
and feel we beloDg. All his plays deal with 
the need for us to matter.’* 

Indeed, the 1973 “Marco Polo Sings a 
Solo,” the first production in the Signature’s 
season, is an absurdist romp that switches 
locales between icebergs and outer space. 
The second play, the 1979 “Bosoms and 
Neglect,” is a satire of psychoanalysis 
wrapped around an enigmatic mother-son 
relationship. “We like to close the season 
with a new work, though, to pat the play- 
wright’s career in context,” Houghton said. 
“This time, we were just lucky that all the 
seeds of John's earlier wort are in ‘Lake 
Hollywood.’ “ 

The play’s title refers to the New Hamp- 
shire setting of the first act, in which a young 
woman named Agnes brings a young man 
uanied Andrew home to meet her eccentric 
family. (An uncle has renamed the local lake 


Hollywood after renting a cabin to Spencer 
Tracy.) The second act j amps 50 years, to the 
coup’s bittersweet old age in Manhattan. 

and Itamar Knbovy, inejudes^are Button 
and Adam G nipper as the young Agnes and 
Andrew and Ralph Waite and Betty Miller as 
the couple a half century later. 

The play began as a fragment of a two- 
character scene that the author staged as a 
student at Yale in 1961. “It was a shred, a 
tiny clam of a play called ‘Something 1*11 
Tell You Tuesday,’ which has now become 
the second act of ‘Lake Hollywood, 1 “Guare 
said. “When I went back and looked at it, I 
was amazed. Here I was, 22, and writing 
about old people.” 

“Lake Hollywood” also contains, along 
with almost entirely brand new mat erial, what 
Guare calls “permutations” of the first of his 
ys produced in New York, the 1965 “To 
ally Pantoni, We Leave a Credenza.” (A 
common denominator of the first and second 
acts of “Lake Hollywood” is a credenza.) 

Over a recent lunch on Theater Row, 
Guare chronicled the unusual history of his 
latest wort. In preparing an anthology of his 


plays for publication, he looked for 1 ‘Some* 
thing I’U Tell You Tuesday” (which was 
presented in Greenwich Village in 1966) but 
could not find it When be finally unearthed 
a copy, he said, he discovered that the play 
seemed to have a lot of juice in it “So 1 
thought. Well, I’ve written the end of a life 
here, but these people had beginnings.” 

■ He wrote a rough draft of a first act, and 
kept thinkin g about the characters while 
working on other projects. 

With a head of thick snowy hair and blue- 
green eyes behind his glasses. Guare looks 
and speaks like the professor he has been — 
teachin g playwriting at both Harvard and 
Yale. He is now involved in the writing 
program for young playwrights at the J Mi- 
llard SchooL 

“There is no such thing as ‘How to Write 
a jHay,’ ” he said. “Toomany of my students 
do ventriloquist acts: they give me their 
■version of Mamet, of Pinter, of Beckett, and 
Chink they’ve written a play. So you have to 
encourage the author to find his or her voice. 
That’s why I could go back to this play I 
wrote as a student, write the first act 40 years 
later, and it’s the same voice! 

“It’s so easy for me to go into my past; the 
. artifacts are ail the same,” he saxet “How 
little my life has changed. I’ve lived at the 
same address for 30 years. Adete and I have 
been happily marri ed for 25.” His wife, Ad- 
ele Chameld-Taylor. an authority on historic 
preservation and urban design, is the pres- 
ident of the American Academy in Rome. 

The real-life event that inspired “Lake 
Hollywood” happened to the author’s par- 
ents before he was born. “Something terrible 
occurred when my mother brought my father 
backtomeether family in New Hampshire,” 
Guare said. “I bad heard about it as a child, 
but we never spoke about it” 

While Guare is coy about revealing the 
actual event, he admits that, like the char- 
acter Agnes, his mother insisted on immers- 
ing herself in water every year on Aug. 15, 
the Feast of fee Assumption. Within sur- 
realistic episodes feat interrupt fee play’s 
action, Agnes is pursued by a mysterious 
figure, and Lake Hollywood seems to hold 
fee promise that fee water can cleanse hex 
tic tenor. But when pressed for details, 
s said only, “Other people's night- 
mares can become your autobiography.” 

Steven Drukman, who is compiling a his- 
tory of avant-garde theater in America, 
wrote this for The New York Times. 
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Turn Jones and Paul McCartney at the tribute to Linda McCartney. 


PEOPLE 


A N $8. boarding pass for the Titanic 
A that survived fee voyage along wife 
its passenger has fetched $100,000 at an 
auction in Tacoma, Washington. The 
buyer was Jeffrey Trainer, a trading- 
card collector. The owner of fee third- 
class pass. Anna Sofia Sjoblom, lived 
in Washington state and died in 1975. 

□ 

A homeless shelter in Bridgeport, 
Connecticut, for people wife AIDS and 
HIV will be named in honor of the late 
actress and advocate of fee homeless 
Jessica Tandy. Tandy and her husband, 
Hume Cronyn, were among fee main 
supporters of Alpha Home. Tandy died 
of cancer in 1994 at age 80. 

□ 

Sir Paul McCartney joined a chorus 
of stars in London on Saturday night to 
sing “Let it Be” in an emotional tribute 
to his late wife, Linda, at a charity con- 
cert in her memory. The concert for an 
audience of 5,000 at Royal Albert Hall, 
was to raise money for fee animal wel- 
fare causes she supported. McCartney 


teamed tip with Tom Jones, Elvis Cos- 
tello, George Michael and Chrissze 
Hynde to perform “Let It Be.” 


□ 

Princess Margaret scalded her feet 
in an accident on vacation in fee Carib- 
bean and is recovering at Windsor 
Castle, a palace spokesman said. The 
68-year-ofd princess, only sister of 
Queen Elizabeth II,- was scalded while 
getting into her bath during her stay in 

Mustique a few weeks ago Prince 

William, meanwhile, had a minor op- 



fee palace 


□ , 

Gabriel Garda Marquez, the Nobel 
laureate, was ranked alongside the clas- 
sic literary greats Shakespeare, Dante 
and Cervantes by Spaniards who were 
asked to choose fee 100 best authors of 
the millennium. El Mnndo newspaper 
reported Sunday that the four authors 
who had received the most votes from 
its readers were Garcia Marquez for his 


novel “One Hundred Years of 
Solitude.” Shakespeare for “Hamlet,” 
Dante for “The Divine Comedy” and 
Cervantes for “Don Quixote.” 

□ 

Tickets to Bob Dylan’s coming con- 
cert in the city where he was bom 
aren’t exactly moving. Last October's 
concert by the folk-rock poet at the 


convention center arena in Duluth, 
Minnesota, was his first major gig ever 
in his hometown. Fans snapped up tick- 
ets in less than five hours. This time, 
promoters put 25,000 tickets for 
Dylan's July 3 concert with Paul Si- 
mon on sale at 9 A.M. Saturday, and 
sold 5,000 in fee first 25 minutes. But a 
half-hour later, the arena’s lobby was 
nearly empty. 


A Night in Elizabethan London 

The Associated Press 

L ONDON — Elizabethan England ruled fee day at fee 5 1st British Academy 
Film Awards on Sunday wife five prizes going to “Elizabeth” and four to 
last month’s top Oscar winner. “Shakespeare in Love.” 

“Shakespeare' ’ took the award for best film, and Judi Dench and Geoffrey 
Rush woo the prizes for best supporting actors. Cate Blanche tt was named best 
actress for the title role in ‘Elizabeth,” which won four other awards, 
including outstanding British film of fee year, and Roberto Benigni of Italy 
won the best actor award for “Life Is BeautifuL” 

“The Truman Show” won three awards — best director (Peter Weir), best 
original screenplay (Andrew Niccol) and best production design. Best foreign ' 
film went to Brazil’s “Central Station.” Steven Spielberg’s “Saving Private 
Ryan’ ’ won two awards, for best sound and best visual effects. 
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